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Defense  AT&L  interviews 

Army  Lt.  Gen. 

Claude  V.  “Chris”  Christianson, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  G-4  Headquarters, 

Department  of  the  Army 


Army  Lt.  Gen.  “Chris”  Christianson  served  as  the 
principal  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  logis¬ 
tics  operator  for  the  Coalition  Forces  Land  Com¬ 
ponent  Command  headquartered  in  Kuwait, 
August  2002  through  July  2003. 

In  March  2004,  Christianson  testified  on  the  logistics  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  U.S.  Army  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Subcommittee  on  Readiness.  The  logistics 
achievement  of  OIF  was,  in  Christianson’s  words,  “espe¬ 
cially  spectacular  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  supported  a 
21  st  century  battlefield  with  a  mid-20th  century  logistics 
structure.” 

In  May,  Randy  Fowler,  DAU  director  for  logistics  and  sus¬ 
tainment,  talked  with  Christianson  for  Defense  AT&L  about 
his  experiences  in  OIF  and  the  initiatives  he  is  driving  to 
enable  logistics  operations  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
combat  operations  of  the  21  st  century  theaters  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  the  warfighter. 

Q 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  talk  to  Defense  AT&L  Mag¬ 
azine  today  In  your  testimony  before  Congress  earlier  this 
year  you  said,  “Today's  battlefield  is  dispersed  and  con¬ 
sists  of  islands  of  operation  that  are  connected  by  a  frag¬ 
ile  spider  web  of  support. "  You  went  on  to  say  “The  force 
must  be  flexible  to  respond  to  rapidly  changing  environ¬ 
ments.  "  How  do  you  see  the  Army  changing  its  logistics 
structure  in  support  of  these  flexible  demands  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  battlefield? 

A 

The  battlefield  I  talked  about  is  best  described  as  non¬ 
contiguous.  Relatively  secure  islands  are  connected  by 
lines  of  communication— air,  ground,  or  sea,  but  in  the 
case  of  Iraq,  primarily  ground  and  air— that  we  don’t  own. 
You  read  about  RPG  [rocket-propelled  grenade]  attacks 
along  the  routes,  explosive  devices  that  have  been  placed 
in  the  roads  or  in  buildings  alongside  the  roads,  and  here’s 
the  situation:  you  can  drive  down  the  road  ten  days  in  a 
row  and  it’s  safe,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  on  the  11th 
day,  a  bomb’s  been  placed  in  there,  so  the  route’s  not  se¬ 
cure.  That  is,  I  think,  the  way  the  battlefield  of  the  future 
is  going  to  be.  In  order  for  us  to  live  on  the  new  battle¬ 
field,  our  system  has  to  change  from  a  layered  system 


that’s  based  on  piles  of  supplies  and  internal  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  to  a  distribution-based  system  that  allows  us 
to  be  connected  in  ways  that  we  haven’t  been  connected 
before.  We’ve  got  to  be  able  to  respond  through  a  flexi¬ 
ble  distribution  network  that’s  world  class.  It’s  got  to  be 
21st  century  and  much  like  we  see  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Q 

Follow-on  question  to  that.  In  the  future,  how  do  you  see 
the  Army  providing  combat  service  support  to  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  and  a  joint  force? 

A 

Well,  we  have  to  do  it  in  a  way  that,  first  of  all,  responds 
very  rapidly.  Upon  initial  entry  into  operations  anywhere 
in  the  world,  small  sustainment  elements  have  to  go  in  to 
provide  command  and  control  [C2]  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  And  that  command  and  control  then  remains  con¬ 
tinuous  as  operations  expand,  or  if  it’s  over  very  fast,  then 
we  pull  out.  There’s  no  gap  in  the  command  and  control 
of  support  structure,  so  today  we  end  up  putting  in  layers. 
We  put  in  a  force,  and  then  another  force  comes  behind 


Soldiers  from  the  319th  Airborne  Field  Artillery  Regiment 
rapidly  deploy  from  their  vehicle  during  a  training  exercise  at 

Bashur  Airfield  in  Northern  Iraq. 

DoD  photograph  by  Army  Pfc.  Brandon  Aird 
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them.  Every  time  a  new  force  comes  in,  we  pass  back  the 
command  responsibility  for  support.  We  tend  to  get  it  frag¬ 
mented  from  the  very  beginning.  In  order  to  support  very 
rapidly  moving,  rapidly  changing  expeditionary  opera¬ 
tions,  our  support  structure’s  got  to  get  in  quickly,  remain 
consistent,  have  the  flexibility  to  grow  or  to  shrink  as  a 
theater  requires,  all  under  single  command  and  control. 
That’s  really  the  key— to  be  able  to  respond  rapidly. 

Q 

I’m  going  to  jump  into  an  acquisition  question.  I  would 
guess  that  there  are  certain  capabilities  and  technologies 
that  you  and  other  operational  leaders  wish  we  had  on  the 
ground  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  [OIF]  to  provide  bet¬ 
ter  logistics  support  to  the  combatants.  We  hear  that  the 
warfighter  is  often  frustrated  with  the  inability  of  our  ac¬ 
quisition  process  to  get  the  right  stuff  into  the  battlespace 
fast  enough.  In  fact.  Congress  criticized  DoD  recently  for 
not  getting  up-armored  HMMWVs  [high  mobility  multi¬ 
purpose  wheeled  vehicles]  gun  trucks  there  fast  enough. 
Could  you  talk  about  the  logistics  initiatives  we’re  pursu¬ 
ing  in  the  CSS  [combat  service  support]  community  maybe 
via  spiral  development  strategies,  to  speed  up  the  process? 

A 

Well,  the  most  important  capability  we’d  like  to  have  had 
was  the  ability  to  communicate  requirements— logistics 
requirements— all  across  the  battlefield.  In  the  current 
construct,  we  require  forces  to  be  in  place  for  a  while  be¬ 
fore  you  can  get  all  the  communications  architecture  in 
because  it  depends  on  a  structure  that’s  pretty  rigid  and 
relatively  complex.  Our  plan  was  to  go  in  and  try  to  pro¬ 
vide  non-line-of-sight  satellite-based  communications  to 


Army  Lt.  Gen  (then  Maj.  Gen.)  “Chris”  Christianson  (left)  and 
Army  Lt.  Col.  Willie  Williams  at  the  26th  Forward  Support 
Battalion,  3rd  Infantry  Division  operating  location  at 
Baghdad  International  Airport,  May  2003. 
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our  forward  logistics  elements  to  enable  them  to  provide 
their  requirements  to  the  supporting  base  in  real  time, 
without  having  to  depend  on  a  very,  very  large  and  cum¬ 
bersome  infrastructure.  We  didn’t  have  that  when  we  first 
started,  but  the  ability  to  go  out  rapidly,  identify  the  re¬ 
quirement,  put  together  a  package,  test  it  to  make  sure  it 
worked,  and  get  into  the  theater,  allowed  us  to  get  it  there 
within  a  month  of  crossing  the  LD  [line  of  demarcation] . 
So  once  organizations  like  the  101st  [Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault),  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.]  or  the  4ID  [4th  Infantry 
Division  (Mechanized),  Fort  Hood,  Texas]  got  there,  we 
were  able  to  pick  up  this  satellite-based  communications 
capability  and  we’re  now  able  to  pass  the  requirements 
off  the  battlefield. 

Since  that  time,  we’ve  equipped  everybody  in  Iraq  with 
that  capability,  and  we’re  equipping  the  entire  Army  as 
we  modularize.  The  process  of  acquiring  that  required  us 
to  first  of  all  establish  a  network  and  get  it  certified  by  the 
communications  guys  and  cleared  by  security  folks.  That’s 
to  make  sure  that  the  information  we  pass  gets  where  it 
needs  to  go,  that  it’s  not  going  to  get  in  the  way  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  that  we’ve  got  some  security  on  it.  It  takes 
a  little  bit  of  time  to  get  all  that  stuff  vetted  and  approved. 
Other  areas  like  up-armoring  our  HMMWVs — putting  the 
add-on  kits  on  them — really  are  pretty  remarkable  when 
you  think  about  the  time  line.  One  of  the  issues  we  have 
with  this  particular  case  of  protecting  our  soldiers,  is  the 
requirements’  being  identified  at  one  level  and  rapidly 
escalating.  You  can  play  Monday-morning  quarterback 
and  say,  “Why  didn’t  we  start  this  last  April  or  May?”  Well 
last  April  or  May,  the  combatant  commander  require¬ 
ments  were  at  one  level — relatively  low. 
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In  the  case  of  up-armored  HMMWVs,  for  instance,  the 
first  requirement  was  around  600  up-armored  HMMWVs 
in  a  forward  area.  That  number  is  now  around  4,500.  In 
addition,  we  have  a  requirement  for  over  8,000  HMMWVs 
to  be  armored— to  put  armor  plating  on  the  outside  of 
them — plus  the  larger  trucks  that  we’re  trying  to  armor 
up  as  well.  So  we’re  going  from  a  requirement  where  we 
had  a  small  percentage  of  the  force  with  that  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  to  now  nearly  all  of  the  force  having  that  same 
level  of  protection.  Acquiring  it  and  getting  it  out  there 
for  the  soldiers  takes  a  little  more  time  than  we’d  all  like. 
The  armor  kits  were  there,  but  they  hadn’t  all  been  tested, 
so  we  RAM  [reliability,  availability,  maintainability]-tested 
with  the  Army  Research  Labs,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
verified  to  protect  up  to  a  7.62  millimeter  round  and  a 


certain  level  of  explosive,  then  we  okayed  them,  and  we 
sent  them  over.  So  right  now,  I  think  we’ve  got  a  couple 
of  thousand  of  the  8,400  add-on  kits  over  there,  and  about 
75  percent  have  already  been  put  on.  We’ve  got  almost 
50  percent  of  the  4,500  up-armored  HMMWVs  over  there, 
and  the  production  line,  which  was  cranking  along  at  a 
pretty  low  rate  before  this  started,  has  now  been  raised 
and  will  be  at  almost  300  a  month  this  summer.  So  the 
response  of  the  industrial  base  and  the  response  of  the 
DoD  itself  in  validating  the  requirements— it  all  takes 
longer  than  we  would  like. 

In  some  cases,  we’ve  had  wonderful  success  in  responding 
very  rapidly.  When  he  came  on  board,  the  chief  of  staff 


Christianson  (second  from  left)  and  unidentified  soldiers  and 
officers  in  Iraq,  June  2003. 


[Army  Gen.  Peter  J.  Schoomaker]  quickly  diverted  some 
of  the  Army’s  monies  into  a  rapid  fielding  initiative  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  individual  soldier  critical  items  like  the  newest 
helmet,  communication  devices,  better  weapon  systems, 
uniform  items  that  allow  them  to  fight  better.  Those  we’ve 
been  able  to  field  very  rapidly.  We  got  them  to  some  sol¬ 
diers  before  they  left  for  Iraq,  and  we’ve  also  gone  into 
the  theater  and  actually  fielded  those  individual  items  on¬ 
site  to  soldiers  over  there.  While  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
we’d  like  to  have  it  happen  overnight,  that’s  just  not  pos¬ 
sible,  and  I’m  very  comfortable  that  the  Army  has  re¬ 
sponded  rapidly  within  its  capabilities. 

Gun  trucks  is  another  issue  where  the  requirements  don’t 
always  get  to  the  source  rapidly.  They’ve  been  building 
gun  trucks  over  there  since  I  left  last  July  [2003]  and  the 
capacity  to  build  those  things  back  here  was  difficult- 
figuring  out  what  the  design  is  when  you’re  not  actually 
there.  We  wait  for  the  combatant  commanders  to  tell  us 
what’s  needed.  How  do  they  want  it  to  look?  What  do 
they  want  it  to  do?  What  capacities  do  they  want?  I  think 
we  responded  pretty  rapidly  to  that. 

Q 

This  is  an  editorial  comment:  it  sounds  to  me  that  given 
the  complexity  of  operational  changes  and  requirements 
generation ,  and  given  the  need  to  test  and  energize  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process  and  the  industrial  base ,  it’s  a  complex 
process ,  and  the  process  has  responded  pretty  well. 

A 

Even  so,  there’s  absolutely  no  question  we’d  like  to  do  it 
faster.  In  some  cases,  more  money  will  allow  us  to  do  that; 
in  other  cases  more  money  won’t  help  in  the  near  term. 
No  matter  how  much  money  we  spend,  we  can  only  make 
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Members  of  the  407  Expeditionary  Communications  Squadron 
put  together  a  Flyaway  KU  Band  Earth  Terminal  (FKET) 
Satellite  System.  The  407  ECS  is  deployed  to  Tallil  Air  Base, 
Iraq .  U.S.  Air  Force  photo  by  Airman  1st  Class  Desiree  N.  Palacios 

so  many  up-armored  HMMWVs  a  day  until  we  either  build 
another  line,  or  increase  the  capacity  of  the  factory,  or  find 
another  producer.  Those  are  the  issues  that  we  struggle 
with  in  every  one  of  our  areas,  from  individual  soldier  equip¬ 
ment,  to  armored  protection  for  our  vehicles,  to  new  ve¬ 
hicles,  to  types  and  quantities  of  ammunition  we  buy.  We’re 
trying  to  break  down  some  of  those  walls. 

We’re  a  little  bit  a  victim  of  the  last  10  or  1 2  years  be¬ 
cause  since  the  end  of  Desert  Storm  and  the  fall  of  the 
Berlin  Wall,  we’ve  been  able  to  live,  you  might  say,  off  the 
fat  of  the  land.  We  haven’t  kept  up  industrial  capacity  in 
some  of  these  areas.  We’ve  taken  economic  savings  by 
reducing  production  in  many  areas,  and  now  we  have  to 
turn  some  of  this  industrial  capacity  back  on.  We  see  it 
in  everything  from  up-armored  HMMWVs — for  which  we 
had  a  very  small  requirement,  but  now  we  have  a  very 
large  requirement — to  some  repair  parts.  Before,  we  were 
able  to  turn  around  the  repair  parts  and  rebuild  them; 
now  the  requirements  are  so  large  that  the  base  we  own 
doesn’t  have  the  capacity,  and  we  have  to  go  out  to  in¬ 
dustry  manufacturers,  Sikorsky  and  Boeing  and  people 
like  that.  They  haven’t  been  making  these  parts  for  10  or 
1 2  years,  and  now  we  want  them  to  make  hundreds  of 
them.  In  some  cases  we  have  lead  times  that  stretch  out 
to  12,  14,  18  months  from  the  time  we  give  money  to  a 
vendor  or  a  civilian  partner  until  they  can  turn  on  a  line 
to  actually  produce  the  part. 

Q 

Is  there  an  Army  combat  service  support  spiral  develop¬ 
ment  plan,  and  if  so,  what  kinds  of  technology  insertions 
are  in  the  pipeline  as  a  result  of  this  plan? 


A 

Well  there  is  one  that’s  been  formalized.  We  try  to  do  this 
through  our  cycling  program,  particularly  in  aviation  as 
we  do  product  improvements  with  our  aviation  fleets.  For 
example,  you’ll  see  aviation  fleets  that  have  come  in  and 
a  Chinook  helicopter  that’s  coming  out  as  a  D  model  [CH- 
47D]  with  a  lot  of  technology  insertions.  We’re  trying  to 
formalize  that  now  in  our  tactical  wheeled  vehicle  fleet. 
We  talked  earlier  about  a  distribution-based  concept  of 
support.  That  should  tell  us  that  the  truck  will  be  much 
more  important  tomorrow  than  it  is  today  because  we’re 
increasingly  reliant  on  that  line  of  communication  [LOC] . 
In  the  past,  you  could  get  away  with  piling  layers  of  things 
into  a  forward  area  if  the  transportation  system  didn’t 
work  very  well.  You  knew  you  had  a  big  pile  of  stuff,  so 
you  could  relax  for  a  few  days.  Today,  with  this  distribu¬ 
tion-based  system  and  the  types  of  LOCs  and  how  far 
apart  these  little  islands  are,  the  truck  becomes  critical. 

So  we’ve  restructured  our  truck  program,  and  we’re  putting 
together  a  tactical  wheeled  vehicle  strategy  specifying  that 
in  some  kind  of  a  cycle— say  every  10  or  1 2  years— every 
vehicle  will  go  through  a  refreshment  program.  It  will  be 
refurbished,  at  which  time,  we  will  inject  into  it  technolo¬ 
gies  that  will  give  us  more  capabilities  than  we  had  be¬ 
fore.  We  have  an  Advanced  Concept  Technology  Demon¬ 
stration  [ACTD]  that  will  start  next  fiscal  year,  and  we  intend 
to  bring  all  the  players  in  industry  who  want  to  compete 
into  what  we’ll  call  a  “rodeo”  with  our  current  truck  fleet. 
We’ll  take  our  vehicles,  the  HMMWVs,  and  our  five-ton 
cargoes,  and  our  PLS  [palletized  load  system],  and  HEMMTs 
[heavy  expanded  mobility  tactical  trucks],  and  then  we’ll 
try  to  improve  them  in  four  specific  areas:  crew  protec¬ 
tion;  network  communications  capability;  lower,  better 
maintainability;  and  lower  consumption  rates  for  fuel  and 
so  forth.  For  example,  maybe  there’s  an  engine  some¬ 
where  out  there  that  would  give  a  current  truck  more 
power,  use  less  fuel,  and  be  easier  to  maintain. 

We  want  industry  to  bring  technologies  and  capabilities 
to  the  table,  and  then  our  team  will  analyze  them  in  light 
of  those  four  major  performance  objectives  and  make 
decisions— we’ll  take  this,  this,  and  this,  and  put  them 
into  such-and-such  truck.  So  then  starting  in  FY06,  when 
those  trucks  come  through  our  reset  and  refurbishment 
program,  they’ll  have  the  new  capabilities.  This  is  very, 
very  important  because  the  trucks  we  have  today  will  be 
supporting  the  Army  20  to  25  years  from  now.  The  last 
thing  you  want  20  years  down  the  road  is  a  battlefield 
that’s  got  network  capability  and  a  truck  driving  around 
that’s  not  in  the  network.  We  can’t  afford  to  do  that. 

Q 

I’m  going  to  shift  gears  now  to  joint  logistics  as  advocated 
in  JV  [Joint  Vision]  2010,  JV  2020  and  focused  logistics. 
For  several  years,  all  the  logistics  transformation  strate¬ 
gies  that  came  out  of  the  Pentagon  put  a  huge  emphasis 
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on  joint  logistics  and  what  you  call  ‘joint  interdependen¬ 
cies.  ”  What  are  some  of  these  key  joint  logistics  interde¬ 
pendencies  for  the  Army  or  for  the  joint  warfighter? 


Many  of  the  interdependencies  are  unclear  in  most  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds.  I  think  that  it’s  important  to  understand  the 
operational  framework  in  which  we  provide  logistics  sup¬ 
port  to  a  force.  You  really  have  three  types  of  functions 
that  are  going  on  simultaneously  in  an  operational  area: 
independent,  interoperable,  and  interdependent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  to  help  define  those  three 
terms  that  are  sometimes  thrown  around  without  a  lot 
of  thought.  To  replenish  a  combatant  ship  at  sea  while 
it’s  under  way  is  an  independent  process,  a  Navy-specific 
task  and  function.  But  the  function  of  replenishing  that 
ship  with  food,  for  example,  relies  on  some  interoper¬ 
abilities  and  some  interdependencies.  The  Navy  depends 
on  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  to  procure  the  food,  just 
like  the  Army  depends  on  DLA  to  procure  its  operational 
rations.  The  Army  orders  its  rations  through  the  Army 
system.  The  Navy  orders  its  rations  through  the  Navy  sys¬ 
tem.  DLA  can’t  have  two  different  systems  to  order  food. 
They  have  to  be  interoperable  with  the  Services,  which 
they  are.  In  this  particular,  very  simple  function,  you’ve 
got  all  three.  You’ve  got  the  independent  Navy  task  of  re¬ 
plenishing  its  ship,  the  interoperability  with  all  the  Ser¬ 
vices  ordering  the  same  stuff  from  DLA  with  Service-spe¬ 
cific  systems,  and  then  the  interdependency  of  all  the 
Services  on  DLA  to  get  the  food.  Now  in  this  operational 
environment,  they’re  all  existing  and  they’re  all  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time.  So  the  questions  are,  what  is  “joint,” 
what  are  the  joint  logistics  tasks  that  have  to  be  performed, 
and  how  do  you  execute  them? 

My  view  is  that  the  first  and  most  important  thing  is  to 
come  to  an  agreement  across  the  joint  community  on 
what  are  the  joint  processes.  I’ll  use  medical  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Providing  healthcare  support  to  our  servicemem- 
bers  is  probably— as  most  people  would  agree— a  joint 


Marines  from  5th  Marines  mount  TOW  (tube-launched 
optically-tracked  wire-guided)  missile  launchers  on  their 
HMMWVs  as  Delta  Company  1st  Light  Armored  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Battalion  (part  of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.)  drives  to  Northern  Iraq  during  a  sand¬ 
storm  .  DoD  photograph  by  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Andrew  P.  Routs 


function.  Now  if  you’re  down  in  an  Army  combat  battal¬ 
ion  at  the  forward  edge  of  the  battle,  and  you’re  doing  re- 
suscitative  surgery  with  a  forward  surgical  team,  that’s 
an  Army  task  and  an  Army  function.  You  don’t  see  a  lot 
of  Air  Force  and  Navy  guys  wandering  around.  But  this 
whole  process  from  end  to  end,  from  the  time  a  person 
is  injured — whether  it  be  a  soldier,  airman,  sailor,  or  Ma¬ 
rine — to  where  the  warfighter  is  finally  well  again  and  ei¬ 
ther  home  or  back  in  the  theater,  that’s  joint.  Though  it 
may  be  an  Army  helicopter  that  takes  a  soldier  or  a  Ma¬ 
rine  off  a  battlefield  into  an  aerial  port  in  Kuwait  or  wher¬ 
ever,  it’s  an  Air  Force  airplane  that  takes  the  warfighter 
to  the  hospital  in  Germany  or  all  the  way  home.  That 
whole  process  of  providing  healthcare  and  medical  sup¬ 
port  is  a  joint  process. 

If  we  agree  how  the  joint  community  works,  we  can  then 
get  into  the  process  of  making  it  work  better.  So  that’s 
the  secret:  agree  on  what  the  joint  processes  are,  un¬ 
derstand  how  they  work,  know  the  players  and  what 
their  responsibilities  are— because  each  Service  and 
agency  has  roles  and  responsibilities  that  are  hand-off 
points.  Once  that’s  done,  we  can  work  together  to  make 
it  better.  Then  we  can  get  to  the  ultimate  point  which  is 
when  someone  says,  “Well  if  you’re  going  to  do  this  task, 
I  don’t  need  to  do  it.  I  don’t  need  to  have  force  structure 
and  resources  behind  it.”  But  the  thing  to  remember  is 
that  you  are  going  to  do  it  for  the  DoD,  not  just  for  your 
Service.  Interdependency  means  you  do  it  all  the  time 
for  everybody. 
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A  soldier  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  looks 
through  the  sights  of  a  TOW  (tube-launched  optically-tracked 
wire-guided)  missile  launcher  in  Mosul,  Iraq. 

DoD  photograph  by  Army  Staff  Sgt.  William  Armstrong 

Q 

You’ve  answered  my  follow-up  question,  which  was,  what 
does  joint  logistics  look  like?  I  think  you  described  that 
very  well  with  the  first  example  of  resupplying  a  ship — 
what’s  tactical,  what’s  operational,  versus  what’s  joint. 
Can  you  give  us  some  information  on  the  Deployment  and 
Distribution  Operations  Center  [DDOC]  that’s  currently 
employed  by  CENTCOM  [Central  Command].  Is  that  the 
model  for  the  future? 

A 

First  of  all,  the  Deployment  and  Distribution  Operations 
Center  that’s  in  Kuwait  is  autonomous.  It  was  an  initia¬ 
tive  started  by  Air  Force  Gen.  [John  W.]  Handy  [com¬ 
mander,  U.S.  Transportation  Command,  and  comman¬ 
der,  Air  Mobility  Command,  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Ill.]  in 
his  role  as  the  distribution  process  owner  for  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  That  organization  was  put 
there  very  specifically  because  it’s  at  the  interface  be¬ 
tween  the  strategic  distribution  system  and  the  tacti¬ 
cal/operational  distribution  system.  It’s  the  interface  point 
where  air  and  sea  nodes  hand  things  off  from  the  strate¬ 
gic  base  into  the  operational  area,  and  it’s  at  that  point 
of  interface  that  we  have  a  significant  challenge. 

The  challenge  is  that  our  distribution  systems  weren’t 
designed  as  a  single  system.  You  have  lots  of  players— 
TRANSCOM,  Air  Mobility  Command,  Military  Sealift  Com¬ 
mand,  the  Surface  Distribution  Deployment  Command- 
plus  you  have  all  the  organizations  in  the  theater.  You 
have  the  air  components  running  the  aerial  port  opera¬ 
tions,  and  you  have  someone  else  running  seaport  oper¬ 
ations.  Then  because  of  the  large  land  operation,  you  have 


primarily  the  Army  doing  land  distribution  operations  in 
the  theater.  All  those  players  are  part  of  the  distribution 
process,  but  we  never  designed  it  as  a  holistic  system 
from  end  to  end. 

This  focal  point  of  the  distribution  process  in  Kuwait  is  a 
critical  point  to  concentrate  effort  in  that  they’re  there  be¬ 
cause  of  the  criticality  of  the  mission.  So  they  come  in 
with  the  skills  and  the  tools  to  be  able  to  reach  back  and 
see  and  control  the  distribution  process  from  the  strate¬ 
gic  end  and  say,  for  instance,  “No,  I  don’t  want  that  ship 
to  leave  at  this  time,”  or  “I  don’t  want  that  airplane  to 
leave  at  that  time,”  or  “I  want  this  load  to  go  on  that  air¬ 
plane.”  They  must  also  reach  down  in  and  see  what’s 
going  on  in  the  operational  area  and  then  be  able  to  take 
that  information  and  coordinate  and  synchronize  so  that 
you  have  harmony  between  the  two  and  avoid  problems 
like  having  stuff  pile  up  and  not  being  able  to  get  it  for¬ 
ward,  or  having  stuff  back  at  the  strategic  base  with  no 
rearward  movement  coming  out  of  there.  So  that’s  why 
they’re  there.  It’s  the  first  step,  really,  in  trying  to  build  a 
joint  logistics  structure  that  really  is  an  integrated  process 
from  the  very  end  back  here  at  the  strategic  base,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  foxhole,  the  airfield,  the  fighting  plat¬ 
form  in  the  operational  area. 

Q 

This  appears  to  be  ad  hoc  in  CENTCOM  as  set  up  by  Gen. 
Handy  as  the  distribution  process  owner.  Is  there  inten¬ 
tion  to  institutionalize  something  like  this  in  future  the¬ 
aters? 

A 

It  was  sent  in  as  a  pilot  program.  It  does  replace  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  currently  exists  in  doctrine  called  the  Joint 
Movement  Center  or  JMC.  The  JMC  would  go  away  if  this 
organization  becomes  formalized — and  it  will  become 
formalized.  The  issue  that  we’ll  struggle  with  is  that  you 
don’t  need  to  have  a  50-  or  60-person  organization  in 
every  combatant  command  because  you  don’t  have  an 
operation  going  on  in  all  of  them.  There’s  a  thought  that 
there  would  be  a  small  planning  cell  with  each  combat¬ 
ant  command.  Then  there  would  be  a  module  that  would 
come  out  of  the  strategic  base  if  something  happened  in 
Korea,  for  example.  This  module  would  slide  into  Korea 
and  provide  those  capabilities  forward  while  the  small 
cell  would  continue  day  to  day  to  do  the  planning  and 
preparation.  That’s  what  we’re  working  through  right 
now — what  should  the  cell  look  like  if  we  formalize  it, 
how  is  it  manned,  and  who  provides  the  resources  across 
the  Services? 

Q 

We’ve  made  progress  under  OSD  sponsorship  for  the  joint 
distribution  process  owner.  Where  do  we  go  next,  either 
organizationally  or  operationally,  with  the  joint  supply 
chain  process  owner,  who’s  even  bigger  than  the  distrib¬ 
ution  process  owner? 
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A 

First  of  all,  I  think  OSD  views  Gen.  Handy  really  as  a  sup¬ 
ply  chain  owner,  the  process  owner.  OSD’s  definition  of 
distribution  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  dic¬ 
tionary  definition,  so  they  include  the  network  of  ware¬ 
houses  and  distribution  points  and  all  that.  Let  me  try 
and  answer  the  question  of  where  we  go  from  here.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  earlier  point  I  made  about  the  processes, 
the  issue  is  which  processes  we’re  concerned  about.  Every 
process  should  have  an  owner.  If  I  use  the  medical  health 
service— providing  health  service  support  to  the  joint 
force— as  a  process  example,  then  who  owns  that  process? 
My  view  is  that  we  would  decide  on  what  processes  sup¬ 
port  the  joint  force,  designate  an  owner  for  each  process, 
then  map  each  process  out  to  get  everyone  across  the 
joint  force  to  agree  to  how  it  works.  Then  we  assign  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  all  the  Services  to  do  their  part  in  the 
process  and  hold  everybody  accountable  for  performance. 
That’s  the  way  we  have  to  approach  it.  After  that’s  all 
done,  we’re  going  to  find  we  need  some  kind  of  a  con¬ 
trol  mechanism  over  the  process  or  processes  as  they 
come  together  in  theaters.  And  we’d  end  up  with  some 
kind  of  an  overarching  C2  structure  that  would  allow  us 
to  operate  effectively. 

Q 

The  ugly  question  is  always ,  do  you  end  up  with  a  joint  lo¬ 
gistics  command? 

A 

But  see,  it’s  an  ugly  question  because  it’s  the  wrong  ques¬ 
tion.  That  needs  to  be  the  result  of  your  work,  not  of  your 
process.  Not  the  driver.  You  see  the  problem  is  when  you 
ask  the  question  now,  nobody  will  want  to  answer  it.  If 
you  answer  it,  60  percent  of  the  people  in  the  room  will 
want  to  agree  with  you.  The  right  question  is  this:  what 
are  the  processes  that  our  country  needs  in  place  to  sup¬ 
port  the  joint  force?  If  we  can’t  even  get  an  agreement 
on  the  process  and  how  it  works,  I  don’t  care  what  kind 
of  a  command  you  put  out  there,  the  challenges  are  going 
to  be  the  same  tomorrow  as  they  are  today. 

Q 

I’d  like  to  move  into  the  area  of  C2  now,  going  hack  to  fo¬ 
cused  logistics  and  all  of  the  logistics  strategic  planning 
documents  that  have  come  out  in  recent  years.  Certainly 
logistics  situational  awareness  has  been  one  area  that  we 
tried  to  improve,  trying  to  catch  up  or  parallel  what’s  going 
on  in  operational  situational  awareness  as  we  become  ef¬ 
fectively  more  net-centric  on  the  battlefield.  What  are  the 
latest  thoughts  or  plans  on  movement  to  a  joint  C2  envi¬ 
ronment — progress  either  from  an  Army  standpoint  or  a 
joint  standpoint? 

A 

Well,  first  and  most  important  is  resourcing  the  Army  over 
the  next  couple  of  years  to  be  able  to  provide  network 


Supplies  are  sling  loaded  under  a  CH-47  "Chinook"  helicopter. 
U.S.  Army  photograph  by  Spc.  Patrick  Tharpe 


connectivity  to  our  logisticians— primarily  the  folks  at 
supply  nodes,  the  folks  at  hospitals,  and  the  folks  at  our 
distribution  centers— so  that  they’re  not  dependent  on 
anybody  else  to  meet  their  requirements  and  to  pass  their 
data  into  the  enterprise.  We’re  doing  that  using  com¬ 
mercial  satellite  technologies.  All  of  that  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  through  the  CIO  [chief  information  officer]  of  the 
Army,  and  it’s  compatible  with  all  the  joint  systems.  Now 
the  problem  is  that  in  the  joint  environment,  there  is  no 
such  vision  for  connecting  logisticians— although  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  Gen.  Handy  maps  his  distribution 
processes,  he’s  going  to  put  an  information  architecture 
on  top  of  it  that’s  going  to  require  a  network  connectiv¬ 
ity.  It  will  be  based  pretty  much  on  what  I’m  talking  about 
here,  some  kind  of  a  commercial  satellite  network  that 
we  can  use.  So  what  we’re  really  talking  about  isn’t  an 
operational  network  where  you  command  and  control 
forces  for  operations.  It’s  a  business  process  or  a  sus¬ 
tainment  network  that  we  can  use  to  pass  sustainment 
data  around  the  enterprise  and  control  the  things  that  are 
critical  to  supporting  the  forces  as  they  conduct  opera¬ 
tions.  That’s  what  we’re  doing,  and  we’re  doing  it  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  Army  as  it  modularizes  over  the  next  few 
years.  We’re  going  to  use  that  same  construct  and  will 
carry  it  into  the  joint  community  as  we  define  these 
processes. 

The  Air  Force  already  has  that  kind  of  capability.  When 
they  go  forward  in  the  air  fields  using  their  expeditionary 
operations  concept,  they  bring  non-line-of-sight  satellite- 
based  communications  with  them,  both  classified  and 
unclassified.  The  Marines  tactically  don’t  have  any  of  that 
at  all,  so  we’re  trying  to  share  what  we’re  doing  with  the 
Marine  units  in  Iraq  so  we  can  get  the  same  kind  of  ca¬ 
pabilities  across  the  battlefield.  The  key  is  to  build  this 
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Aerial  view,  including  runway,  terminal,  hangar,  and  tent  city, 

looking  south  of  Kandahar  Airfield,  Afghanistan. 

Photograph  by  Marshall  W.  Woods 


sustainment  process  network  so  that  the  requirements 
can  get  out  on  the  battlefield  in  real  time. 

The  situational  awareness  that  you  mentioned  is  really 
our  ability  to  sense  what’s  going  on  in  real  time  on  the 
battlefield.  In  the  past,  our  approach  was  to  say,  “Every 
five  days  we’re  going  to  give  you  this  box  of  stuff.  We 
don’t  know  if  you’re  using  everything  in  the  box  we  gave 
you  five  days  ago,  but  we’re  going  to  give  it  to  you  any¬ 
way  because  we  don’t  know  what  you’re  using.”  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  sense  and  then  respond  to  the  requirements  is  the 
key.  If  you  don’t  know  what  they  need,  no  matter  how 
good  your  system  is,  you’re  only  guessing.  We  do  very 
well  with  water  and  food  and  fuel  because  those  are  pretty 
finite.  Take  fuel.  If  you  can  do  the  math  and  you’ve  got 
the  number  of  trucks  right  and  you  know  how  far  they’re 
going  to  be  driving,  you’ll  be  85  to  90  percent  on  the 
money  with  the  fuel  requirements.  So  every  three  days, 
you  send  three  days’  worth  of  fuel.  Doesn’t  work  that  way 
for  repair  parts.  Doesn’t  work  that  way  for  ammunition 
consumption.  Those  requirements  we  have  to  be  able  to 
see  in  real  time  so  we  can  respond. 

Q 

Now  this  is  kind  of  a  continuation  about  seeing  require¬ 
ments  and  seeing  assets ,  and  it  deals  with  RFID  [radio 
frequency  identification  data].  I  was  surprised  to  read  in 
a  publication  last  week  that  RFID’s  expected  to  be  a  $20 
billion  dollar  business  with  Wal-Mart  and  DoD  leading 
the  way  How  did  the  RFID  applications  perform  in  OIF? 

A 

Very  well,  for  the  most  part.  The  problems  we  had  with 
RFID  in  total  asset  visibility  go  back  to  what  we’ve  talked 


about  several  times,  and  that  is  the  process.  RFID  is  not 
a  process.  AIT  [automated  identification  technology]  is 
only  a  technology.  Everyone  needs  to  be  asking,  “Who 
owns  this?  What  process  is  it  enabling?  What  value-added 
does  it  have  compared  to  what  I  have  to  do?” 

Therein  lies  the  crux  of  our  problem  because  we  had  good 
luck  with  RFID  applied  here  at  places  like  the  Defense 
Distribution  Center  in  Susquehanna  [Pa.],  where  we  con¬ 
tainerized  and  consolidated  our  cargo  and  prepared  it  for 
movement  overseas.  They  had  it  as  one  of  their  perfor¬ 
mance  metrics  to  put  RFID  on  all  of  their  containers  and 
their  pallets.  For  the  most  part,  that  was  at  95  percent 
level  of  resolution.  It  came  in.  You  could  see  it  coming 
into  the  theater.  Once  it  gets  into  the  theater,  you’re  try¬ 
ing  to  put  it  up  into  a  tactical  battlespace.  The  question 
is,  who’s  got  RFID  up  there?  Whose  job  is  it  to  instrument 
this  battlespace?  We  instrumented  it,  but  we  instrumented 
from  the  CFLCC  [coalition  forces  land  component  com¬ 
mander]  level.  It  wasn’t  part  of  anyone  down  in  the  force 
saying,  “That’s  my  job,  so  when  I  get  to  this  place  I’ll  put 
up  an  antenna  so  I  can  see  everything  that  goes  by  here.” 

That  hasn’t  been  done  yet  because  the  process  hasn’t 
been  clearly  identified.  For  example,  if  RFID  is  the  tech¬ 
nology  that’s  going  to  be  used  to  provide  in-transit  visi¬ 
bility  [ITV]  across  the  OSD  and  the  joint  force  distribu¬ 
tion  system  process,  then  Gen.  Handy’s  folks — when  they 
describe  this  process— have  to  instrument  the  process. 
Say  I  want  to  know  what’s  going  on  at  a  particular  place 
on  the  ground.  Well  who  owns  that  place?  If  it’s  a  Navy 
place,  then  the  Navy  needs  to  have  the  responsibility  to 
resource  it.  Right  now  you  won’t  find  that.  You  won’t  find 
anyone  who  understands  it’s  a  case  of  “If  I  do  this  task 
in  the  distribution  process,  I  am  responsible  to  Gen.  Handy 
or  to  the  joint  community  to  send  them  this  data.  I  have 
performance  standards  I’m  supposed  to  adhere  to.  If  I 
don’t  meet  them,  it’s  going  to  come  up  on  the  screen  and 
say,  ‘Hey,  you’re  not  doing  your  job.’”  Right  now  none  of 
that  is  in  place.  The  technology  is  world  class.  What  we 
haven’t  figured  out  yet  is  exactly  what  are  we  using  it  to 
enable. 

Q 

New  technology  almost  always  produces  growing  pains.  I 
heard  an  Army  general  briefing  on  RFID ,  and  he  passed 
along  this  anecdote:  as  soon  as  a  lot  of  containers  got  into 
theater,  the  first  thing  that  the  soldiers  did  was  rip  the  trans¬ 
mitters  off  and  throw  them  in  trashcans  because  they  did¬ 
n’t  know  what  they  were.  They  thought  it  could  have  been 
some  kind  of  enemy  sensor  or  other  threat.  Another  story 
the  general  told  was  that  as  the  convoys  were  actually  mov¬ 
ing  north  there,  because  of  the  things  that  operationally  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  combat  zone,  they  were  being  diverted  from 
where  the  interrogators  are  that  pick  up  the  signals  for  the 
real  in-transit  visibility  going  into  battlespace.  Are  there  con¬ 
tinuing  operational  challenges  in  effectively  implementing 
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RFID ,  or  are  those  just  part  of  the  processes  that  have  to  be 
better  figured  out  as  application? 

A 

Well  both  are  the  result  of  what  I  said  before:  nobody 
owns  the  processes,  and  they’re  not  understood.  People 
who  are  involved  don’t  have  clear  responsibilities.  Take 
the  first  example— people  are  taking  the  tags  off  and 
throwing  them  away.  I  don’t  know  who  those  people  are, 
but  if  the  guy  taking  the  tags  off  was  a  supply  person,  he 
didn’t  understand  and  had  not  been  trained  to  carry  out 
those  tasks.  That’s  exactly  my  point.  If  you’re  a  supply 
guy  and  you’re  at  the  end  of  the  distribution  chain,  you 
are  the  Wal-Mart  store,  and  I  expect  you  to  report.  That 


means  that  you  should  have  an  antenna  so  when  things 
come  into  your  area,  it  automatically  sends  a  signal.  You 
don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  would  have  been 
trained  to  know  that  because  when  you  send  things  back¬ 
wards,  like  unserviceable  components  to  be  repaired,  they 
should  also  have  a  RFID  tag  on  them. 

This  is  what  I  was  telling  you  about.  We  put  a  technology 
in,  but  we  did  not  enable  a  process.  There’s  a  big  differ¬ 
ence.  If  all  I  do  is  tell  people  to  put  RFID  tags  on  every¬ 
thing  and  send  it  over,  what  value-added  is  it  to  the  process 
if  no  one  in  the  theater  understands  because  no  one  has 
defined  the  process?  Then  the  idea  of  things  getting  di¬ 
verted  around  the  battlefield— I  mean  that’s  going  to  hap- 
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pen  all  the  time.  The  issue  is,  where  do  we  want  to  see 
these  things?  Antennas,  for  example.  Early  on,  we  set  up 
the  first  antennas  just  north  of  the  border,  up  around  Tallil 
airfield  because  that  place  was  supposed  to  be  a  cargo 
transfer  area.  Those  antennas,  which  were  not  expressly 
designed  for  135-  to  140-degree  heat  and  blowing  sand, 
had  a  hard  time  staying  operational.  When  they  were  op¬ 
erational,  we  could  see  anything  that  was  tagged.  Of 
course,  everything  wasn’t  tagged.  You  know,  some  things 
you  see,  some  things  you  don’t.  What  you  heard  in  the 
briefing  were  symptoms  of  a  problem.  You  didn’t  hear 
what  the  problem  was  and  what  was  going  to  be  done  to 
solve  it.  I’m  telling  you  that  the  problem  is  the  result  of 
not  enabling  a  process  with  this  technology,  but  just  say¬ 
ing,  “Here,  go  use  our  RFID.” 

Q 

That  was  the  Army  generals  ultimate  point  too.  He  got 
our  attention  with  the  anecdotes. 

Let’s  turn  to  another  important  technology:  ERP  [enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning]  systems.  All  the  Services  agree 
that  it’s  going  to  take  enterprise  systems  in  order  to  con¬ 
nect  not  just  our  information  technology  systems ,  but  our 
processes  and  people  and  everything  together— for  an  in¬ 
tegrated  sustainment  network  of  the  future.  What  is  the 
Army  doing  to  ensure  that  your  ERP  systems  can  inter¬ 
operate  with  the  Army  and  jointly? 

A 

The  enterprise  solution  for  the  Army  is  being  designed 
with  an  interface  layer  called  product  life  cycle  manage¬ 


United  States  Army  Vessel  (USAV)  Theatre  Support  Vessel 
(TSV-1X)  Spearhead.  The  98-meter  USAV,  with  an  average 
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ment  plus  [PLM  +  ]  that’s  going  to  be  the  master  data 
manager  for  all  of  the  Army  data.  It’s  going  to  provide  all 
the  interfaces  for  outside  the  enterprise,  either  somebody 
outside  the  enterprise  who  needs  our  information,  or 
somebody  who  wants  to  give  us  information  from  out¬ 
side.  That  layer  will  then  be  the  filter,  if  you  will,  in  the  in¬ 
terface  mechanism  for  everything  on  the  outside  and  it 
will  be  compatible.  It  also  serves  to  link  our  tactical  ERP 
with  our  strategic  ERP.  Why  don’t  we  do  just  one?  The 
reason  we  have  two  is  because  of  the  tactical  level.  We 
have  some  unique  requirements  to  be  able  to  operate  in 
areas  where  SAP®  ERP  software  and  the  business 
processes  and  the  commercial  world  can’t  operate.  They’re 
not  designed  to  unplug,  go  operate  and  fight  a  battle, 
come  back,  and  plug  in — kind  of  like  a  submarine  being 
under  for  30  days  and  then  coming  up  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  seconds,  downloading  all  of  this  information,  and 
going  back  under  again.  If  you  equate  a  tactical  unit,  par¬ 
ticularly  Marine  and  Army  ground  units,  they  have  to  have 
the  capability  to  do  that  kind  of  an  operation.  At  the  tac¬ 
tical  level,  this  PLM  +  will  serve  to  interface  with  our  GCSS 
[global  combat  support  system]  Army  program  that’s 
linked  to  the  logistics  modernization  program  as  well  as 
interface  out.  It’s  really  like  the  master  data  repository 
and  the  manager  for  everybody.  [Editor's  note:  SAP,  ref¬ 
erenced  above,  is  a  German  company  and  a  leader  in  pro¬ 
viding  collaborative  business  solutions.  SAP  has  developed 
a  Defense  &  Security  solution  that  delivers  information 
throughout  the  value  chain  factory  to  foxhole)  thus  allow¬ 
ing  maximum  flexibility  for  changes  in  operational  condi¬ 
tions  and  enabling  use  of  the  software  in  a  tactical  envi¬ 
ronment.] 

Q 

I  want  to  continue  talking  about  supply  chain  manage¬ 
ment.  How  close  do  you  think  the  Army  is  getting  to  an 
enterprise  view  of  its  supply  chain  that  really  can  hook 
every  thing  from  vendors  and  national-level  providers  on 
the  front  end  to  the  users  on  the  back  end? 

A 

Well,  you  know,  that’s  a  good  question  because  there  are 
many  people  that  will  tell  you  that  you  can’t  do  that  until 
you  have  the  ideal  enterprise  software  solution,  until 
you’ve  reached  nirvana  out  there.  My  view  is  you  can  do 
it  today.  We  are  doing  it  today.  We  are  entering  into  part¬ 
nerships  with  industry  to  give  them  visibility  of  what  we’re 
selling  at  our  “Wal-Mart  stores.”  If  industry  can  see  what 
we’re  selling  every  day  all  across  the  Army,  they  can  get 
involved  as  partners  with  us  in  determining  how  we  should 
stock,  when  we  should  be  manufacturing.  Their  business 
tools  are  much  more  powerful  than  ours.  Let  them  be  a 
part  of  this  process  instead  of  waiting  for  us  and  our  man¬ 
agement  guys  to  figure  out  that  we  need  to  order  a  bunch 
of  stuff  from  them.  We’re  experimenting  with  this  right 
now.  I  don’t  want  to  wait  for  nirvana  because  I’ll  be  long 
retired.  We  can  start  to  do  it  now  with  the  tools  we  have. 
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Now  it’s  not  easy  because  part  of  the  enterprise  concept 
is  that  it’s  single  data  entry.  The  data  never  have  to  be 
manipulated  through  the  enterprise.  Once  the  informa¬ 
tion  goes  in,  it  populates  everything  that  needs  particu¬ 
lar  data  elements,  everybody  can  see  it,  and  you  don’t 
have  to  play  with  it  anymore.  For  example,  we  just  sold 
a  tank  engine  over  in  Iraq,  and  when  our  tank  engine 
manufacturer  back  here  in  the  strategic  base  sees  that, 
he  knows  that  he  needs  to  send  another  one.  He  also 
knows  that  based  on  all  the  other  tank  engines  we’ve 
sold,  our  demands  are  30  percent  higher  than  we  antic¬ 
ipated.  He  can  then  turn  around  and  start  increasing  his 
production  without  the  Army  even  getting  involved  ex¬ 
cept  to  be  a  partner  in  knowing  what’s  going  on.  We  can 
do  that  today.  The  challenge  for  us  is  that  he  can’t  see 
those  data  today.  We  have  to  give  them  to  him  in  a  way 
he  can  use  in  his  business  systems.  That  means  work  for 
us.  How  do  we  do  that?  That’s  what  we’re  working  through 
now.  We  have  the  information.  The  requisitions  in  Iraq 
are  reaching  here  in  less  than  a  day.  So  we  just  need  to 
take  that  data  file,  and  if  you’re  a  manufacturer  for  me 
and  you  produce  1 22  stock  numbers,  I  should  be  able  to 
dump  that  data  to  you  in  usable  form. 

That  raises  another  question.  If  you’re  a  big  manufacturer, 
why  should  I  go  to  you?  If  you’re  subcontracting  to  a  guy 
who’s  rebuilding  all  these  components,  why  don’t  I  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  him?  Now  this  gets  to  be  a  sensitive  issue,  but  if 
you  really  believe  in  that,  then  maybe  we  should  do  it. 
There  are  advantages  to  letting  the  larger  guys  do  that  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  ability  to  do  some  things  that  the 
small  guys  can’t  do.  You  don’t  want  the  small  guys  to  be 
involved  in  all  this  worldwide  distribution  stuff  because 
normally  they  don’t  have  the  kind  of  tools  to  do  it.  So 
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we’ll  pay  a  little  more  to  get  that  kind  of  strategic  level 
management  and  ability  to  flex.  We’re  experimenting 
with  several  of  our  big  guys — guys  like  Oshkosh,  AM  Gen¬ 
eral,  Stewart  &  Stevenson,  United  Defense,  Sikorsky,  Boe¬ 
ing,  and  so  on — as  well  as  working  with  DLA  and  even 
AAFES  [Army,  Air  Force  Exchange  System],  the  PX  [Post 
Exchange]  system  and  the  military  clothing  sales  store. 
DLA  can  see  what’s  being  sold  out  of  our  stores.  They  can 
be  a  partner  in  replenishing  the  stocks  instead  of  having 
to  go  through  the  AAFES  system  of  ordering.  In  the  long 
term,  what  you  want  to  have  is  exactly  what  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  bring  us:  single  data  entry,  single  point  of  entry, 
enterprise-wide  visibility,  and  a  shared  partnership  and 
ownership  in  supporting  the  warfighter. 

Q 

This  is  my  favorite  quote  from  your  congressional  testi¬ 
mony:  “ Our  logistics  professionals’  achievements  in  OIF 
were  especially  spectacular  in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  sup¬ 
port  a  21st  century  battlefield  with  a  mid-20th  century  lo¬ 
gistics  structure.  ”  The  issue  is  what’s  needed  in  the  logis¬ 
tics  domain  so  that  we  can  catch  up  with  the  21st  century 
operational  domain.  I  think  we’ve  talked  about  a  lot  of  it 
already. 

A 

We  have,  and  I’ll  try  to  summarize  it  again  because  I  think 
you  look  at  lessons  learned  from  an  operation  like  OIF  or 
Desert  Storm,  and  you  see  pages  and  pages  and  pages 
of  logistics  things  that  have  to  be  fixed.  There’s  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  our  business  to  put  a  little  bit  of  water  on  each 
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of  those  fires.  Some  of  them  go  out  and  get  fixed,  but 
most  of  them  don’t.  They’re  still  burning.  If  you  were  to 
read  the  lessons  learned  in  Desert  Storm  and  read  the 
lessons  emerging  out  of  OIF,  you’d  see  a  lot  of  similari¬ 
ties.  The  question  is,  why?  My  view  is  that  it  happens  be¬ 
cause  we  aren’t  able  to  focus  our  efforts.  What  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  is  focus  our  energy  on  four  very  simple  objectives. 
We’ve  talked  about  almost  all  of  them  today. 


First,  we’ve  got  to  have  a  sustainment  network  across  the 
battlefield  that  allows  the  requirements  to  get  off  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  in  real  time  so  we  don’t  have  to  guess  or  try  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  the  forces  need  at  any  given  time  because 
we’ll  know.  We’ll  know  that  a  tank  engine  went  out  this 
morning. 


Second,  if  we  know  that  information,  we  have  to  be  able 
to  respond  to  it  rapidly.  We  have  to  get  the  tank  engine 
to  where  it  needs  to  be  right  now.  That  requires  us  to  have 
a  theater  distribution  system  that’s  world  class,  flexible, 
that  responds  rapidly,  and  is  very  precise.  If  the  unit  moves 
while  the  engine  is  en  route,  network  connectivity  can 
tell  the  truck  to  re-route.  Those  are  probably  the  two  most 
important  things  we  have  to  do  right  now — get  connec¬ 
tivity  and  create  a  distribution  system  that  can  respond 
rapidly. 


Third,  mostly  in  support  of  expeditionary  operations,  we 
have  to  change  the  way  we  view  going  into  a  theater.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  open  theaters  rapidly  and  receive  forces 
very  quickly  and  put  them  through  to  the  operational  area. 
Right  now  in  the  Army,  we’re  working  very  hard  to  de¬ 
sign  an  organization  that’s  mission-focused  on  doing  that, 
versus  the  way  we  do  today— building  the  organization 
on  the  fly  depending  on  the  mission  that  we  have.  And 
fourth— we  talked  a  lot  about  this— we’ve  got  to  integrate 
the  supply  chain  end  to  end.  And  we  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  the  enterprise-wide  solution  to  come  on  board  with 
all  the  fancy  software.  We  can  do  it  now,  and  we  have  to 
do  it.  People  like  DLA  and  AMC  and  our  industry  partners 
have  to  see  what  we’re  selling.  They’ve  got  to  be  part¬ 
ners,  and  when  I  say  “partners,”  I  mean  that  they  have 
to  have  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  I  believe  they  all  do. 
If  they  know  we  depend  on  that,  they’re  going  to  per¬ 
form. 


Q 

My  last  question  is  in  a  lighter  vein.  Do  you  think  it’s  true 
that  amateurs  talk  about  tactics  and  professionals  talk 
about  logistics? 


A 

I  think  that  all  tacticians  become  logisticians  when  they 
get  up  to  a  certain  rank! 


Q 

Good  answer.  General  Christianson ,  thank  you. 


Marine  Corps  Commandant 
Releases  2004  Version  of 
Concepts  &  Programs 


nil  A  O  I  hi  1 
If]  jQ  ft  1  tv  f 

u  rjhi.  ra i-ii «  m  i 


arine  Corps  Commandant ,  General 
Michael  W.  Hagee  has  released  the 
I  L^J2004  version  of  Concepts  & 
Programs,  which  describes  major  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  how  they 
support  the  ideas  and  concepts  that  are 
significantly  enhancing  the  ability  of  the 
nation’s  naval  expeditionary  forces  to 
project  sustainable  combat  power  in  the 
21st  century.  Concepts  &  Programs, 
available  for  downloading  at  <  http:// 
hqinetOOl .  hqmc.  usmc.  mil/p&r/ 
concepts/2004/TOCl  .HTM  > ,  also 
contains  data  that  provide  a  snapshot  of  the 
Marine  Corps  organization ,  personnel ,  and 
resources.  This  information ,  Hagee  said  in  a 
message  published  in  the  frontispiece  of 
Concepts  &  Programs,  “provides  an 
important  reminder  of  what  it  takes — along 
with  an  unwavering  warrior  ethos  and 
devotion  to  duty — to  create  and  maintain  a 
successful  fighting  force.  ’’ 
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BEST  PRACTICES 


Acquisition  Logistics  in  a  Program 
Management  World 

Harry  W.  Bryan 


e  all  know  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  manager  (PM)  has 
one  of  the  best  and 
worst  jobs  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  world.  The  PM 
whose  team  brings  in  the  project  on 
time,  under  budget,  and  performing 
as  it’s  supposed  to  is  a  hero.  Life  is 
good.  However,  when  the  team  is  way 
over  budget,  the  clock  is  still  ticking, 
and  no  one  can  get  even  one  line  of 
software  code  to  execute,  then  the 
words  “execute”  and  “PM”  might  be 
used  by  the  team  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence. 


The  PM  has  a  myriad  of  acquisition 
regulations,  guidance,  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  handbooks,  charters,  and  his¬ 
torical  data  to  follow— or  ignore  at  his 
or  her  peril.  Contrary  to  popular  be¬ 
lief,  delivering  a  successful  project  is 
not  a  cookbook  process;  each  pro¬ 
gram  is  different,  requiring  a  differ¬ 
ent  mix  of  ingredients.  One  of  those 
very  important  ingredients  is  acqui¬ 
sition  logistics.  If  acquisition  logistics 
is  not  blended  into  the  program  when 
called  for,  the  project  is  liable  to  fall 
flat  and  not  rise  to  success. 

Pay  Now  or  Pay  Later 

What  is  acquisition  logistics— acq  log? 
Correctly  analyzed,  determined,  and 
performed,  acq  log  is  a  cost-effective 
approach  to  supporting  equipment 
throughout  its  entire  life  cycle  while 
meeting  user  requirements. 

Unfortunately,  most  PMs  don’t  see  it 
that  way.  Acquisition  logistics  is  too 


is  director  of  acquisition  logistics  at  the 
Program  Executive  Office  Simulation,  Training 
&  Instrumentation,  Orlando,  Fla.  He  holds  a 
master’s  degree  in  logistics  management  from 
Florida  Institute  of  Technology. 


Acquisition  logistics  is  too  often 
viewed  as  an  expensive  accoutrement 
to  the  program  requirements 
(hardware,  software, 
and  so  forth). 
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often  viewed  as  an  expensive  accoutrement  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  requirements  (hardware,  software,  and  so  forth). 
Logistics  products  are  typically  considered  nice  to  have 
but  expendable,  especially  if  the  program  is  short  of 
money.  This  is  a  dangerous  and  expensive  way  to  think. 
Remember  the  car  mechanic  in  the  motor  oil  TV  com¬ 
mercial:  “You  can  pay  me  now,  or  you  can  pay  me  later”? 
It’s  the  same  thing  with  acquisition  logistics.  If  the  PM 
doesn’t  make  the  necessary  investment  up  front  obtain¬ 
ing  the  required  products,  the  program  will  eventually  pay 
the  price  in  terms  of  nonsupportability. 

Acquisition  logistics,  formerly  known  as  integrated  logis¬ 
tics  support,  comprises  functional  processes  (configura¬ 
tion  management,  facilities,  maintenance  planning,  man¬ 
power  and  personnel,  training,  packaging,  handling, 
storage,  transportation,  supply  support,  support  equip¬ 
ment,  and  technical  data);  design  interface  elements  (en¬ 
vironmental/hazard  materials,  human  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  quality  assurance,  reliability,  maintainability  and 
availability,  risk  management,  safety,  standardization,  and 
survivability);  and  other  considerations  (direct  vendor  de¬ 
livery,  outsourcing,  and  total  ownership  cost).  These  prod¬ 
ucts  are  defined  and  determined  at  program  initiation, 
and  their  development  continues  throughout  the  acqui¬ 
sition  process.  Would  a  savvy  PM  really  want  to  ignore 
these  ingredients? 

The  acquisition  logistics  functional  processes  are  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  components  of  operational  support— that 
is,  supportability.  It  should  be  obvious,  looking  at  the  many 
elements  of  supportability,  why  it  accounts  for  between 
65  and  75  percent  of  most  systems’  budgets.  This  fact 
alone  scares  many  PMs  and  causes  them  to  decide  (often 
at  program  peril)  that  program  dollars  will  be  saved  by 
heroically  cutting  out  these  niceties.  Wrongl 

And  what  about  total  ownership  cost  (TOC)?  TOC  is  all 
the  costs  associated  with  an  asset’s  life  cycle,  plus  the  cost 
of  the  supporting  infrastructure.  TOC  encompasses  re¬ 
search,  development,  acquisition,  maintenance,  ware¬ 
housing,  inventory  (spares),  operations  and  support  (O&S), 
deactivation,  and  disposal.  O&S— supportability— costs 
account  for  the  lion’s  share  of  a  system’s  budget;  esti¬ 
mates  are  in  the  70  to  75  percent  range.  Given  all  of  that, 
why  is  acquisition  logistics  so  critical  to  the  success  of  a 
program?  Simply  put,  it’s  critical  because  if  it’s  correctly 
developed  and  executed,  it  will  reduce  TOC. 

Dump  and  Run 

Then  what’s  the  problem?  If  we  know  what  makes  a  pro¬ 
gram  successful  in  terms  of  cost,  schedule,  performance, 
and  supportability,  why  are  so  many  programs  in  trouble 
as  a  result  of  cost  overruns,  longer  schedules,  and/or  per¬ 
formance  set-backs?  Why  are  there  so  many  drive-by 
fieldings  performed  (systems  are  developed  and  then  just 
dumped  on  the  user  without  a  support  package)?  Why 


do  PMs  seemingly  permit  problems  to  develop  and  flour¬ 
ish? 

It’s  easier  for  most  PMs  to  meet  cost,  schedule,  and  per¬ 
formance  (C-S-P)  requirements  as  best  they  can,  then 
dump  the  system  and  run.  Let  the  sustainment  folks  worry 
about  how  they  will  find  spares  or  tools  and  test  equip¬ 
ment  to  fix  (by  then)  antiquated  equipment.  Who  needs 
to  be  trained  to  operate  the  system?  That’s  what  the  con¬ 
tractor  logistics  support  staff  is  paid  to  do,  right?  The  con¬ 
tractors  say  they  can  do  the  work,  so  let  them  prove  them¬ 
selves.  Buy  a  technical  data  package?  Who  reads  it?  Who 
would  ever  want  drawings?  So  what  if  the  original  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  (OEM)  goes  out  of  business?  If  need 
be,  the  sustainment  group  can  pay  to  have  reverse  engi¬ 
neering  performed— it  can’t  cost  that  much,  and  besides, 
who  cares?  Not  my  problem  right  now.  I’ve  got  a  system 
to  get  out  the  door. 

So  goes  the  thinking,  and  therein  is  the  problem.  Too 
often,  PMs  are  concerned  only  with  here  and  now  and 
what’s  directly  ahead— just  like  working  on  an  assembly 
line.  Build  it,  deploy  it,  and  then  on  to  the  next  project. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  happen. 

Reducing  TOC 

The  PM  who  cares  about  total  program  success  already 
realizes  that  acquisition  logistics  is  critical  and  that  one 
of  its  initiatives,  performance-based  logistics  (PBL),  will 
help  reduce  total  ownership  cost.  PBL  is  a  performance- 
based  acquisition  strategy  versus  a  traditional  transac¬ 
tion-based  approach.  Instead  of  buying  quantities  of 
spares,  repairs,  and  so  on,  PBL  buys  a  predetermined 
level  of  system  performance  to  meet  the  warfighter’s  ob¬ 
jectives.  Ideally,  PMs  work  with  users  to  develop  and  im¬ 
plement  PBL  agreements  that  then  allow  the  contractor 
to  offer  cost-effective  and  innovative  solutions  to  meet 
PM  and  user  requirements  (a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  rigid 
military  standards  and  specifications  requirements).  This 
is  a  very  practical  way  to  reduce  TOC— through  mutual 
assessment  of  requirements  and  solution  determination. 

Holding  PMs  Accountable 

PMs  will  never  get  it  right  until  they  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reducing  TOC  and  until  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoD)  holds  them  accountable.  PMs  are  typically 
concerned  only  with  staying  within  budget,  meeting  the 
schedule,  and  delivering  the  performance  agreed  upon 
by  the  intended  user— or  in  other  words,  establishing 
“program  goals”  per  DoDD  5000. 1 .  Yes,  the  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Army  for  acquisition,  logistics  and  technol¬ 
ogy  decreed  in  2000  that  supportability  was  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  to  cost,  schedule,  and  performance.  Reality  is 
that  many  PMs  see  dollar  signs  instead  of  the  benefits  of 
supportability,  and  when  a  program  is  in  trouble,  the  eas¬ 
iest  fix  seems  to  be  cutting  logistics  products,  which  in 
turn  will  reduce  (if  not  eliminate)  supportability. 


IS 
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All  the  C-S-P  integrated  process 
teams,  all  the  partnering  and  team¬ 
ing  with  the  contractor,  and  all  of 
Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Im¬ 
provement  Act  Level  III  program 
management  certifications  in  the 
world  won’t  ensure  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  program  is  developed  and 
deployed  unless  acquisition  logis¬ 
tics  is  taken  seriously,  and  its  pre¬ 
cepts  are  adequately  and  efficiently 
applied. 

At  the  very  least,  cost,  schedule, 
performance,  and  supportability 
should  be  equally  weighted.  A  pub¬ 
lic  report  card  should  be  published 
on  each  program  detailing  the 
“grades”  the  PM  receives  in  these 
areas  at  designated  reporting  peri¬ 
ods.  The  PM  has  to  meet  each  of 
these  four  parameters  before  a  sys¬ 
tem’s  delivery  is  termed  success¬ 
ful.  We’re  always  hearing  how  DoD 
spends  approximately  75  percent 
of  a  system’s  cost  in  sustainment. 
If  we  want  that  number  to  drop, 
then  we  should  change  the  way  we 
grade  supportability  as  an  intricate 
part  of  system  delivery.  What  do 
we  have  to  lose?  Status  quo  isn’t 
working.  Change  comes  only  when 
a  metric  has  to  be  met. 

When  are  we,  the  entire  project 
team  (but  especially  the  PM), 
going  to  change  our  rigid  C-S-P 
mindset  and  realize  that  by  trying 
to  cut  corners  and  save  program 
dollars,  we’re  wasting  many  more 
resources  over  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  because  we’re  not  utilizing 
acquisition  logistics  as  we  should? 
When  is  DoD  going  to  realize  that 
the  success  of  the  entire  program 
should  rest  squarely  on  the  PM, 
and  the  PM  “report  card”  should 
reflect  performance  in  obtaining 
TOC  reductions  over  the  system’s 
life  cycle? 


the  Deporfmenf  of  Defense 
holds  fhem  occounfoble. 


Editor’s  note:  The  author  wel¬ 
comes  questions  or  comments. 
Contact  him  at  iarry.bryan(§ 
peostri.army.mil. 
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Arrange  for  an  Offering  of  DAU’s: 


LEARNING  OBJECTIVES 


TARGET  AUDIENCE 


Learn  and  apply  team  building  processes 
to  develop  and  maintain  effective  teams. 
Learn  the  roles  of  the  project  team  leader 
and  the  skills  needed  to  successfully  per¬ 
form  these  roles. 

Evaluate  individual  leadership  and  team 
building  strengths  and  development  needs 
using  a  variety  of  feedback  instruments. 


Acquisition  workforce  members  with  func¬ 
tional  expertise  but  little  team  building  or 
leadership  experience. 

PREREQUISITES 

Completion  of  ACQ-101  is  required  and 
ACQ-201  is  desired. 

COURSE  OFFERINGS 


COURSE  LENGTH 
AND  TOPICS 

This  one-week  course  will  cover  leadership, 
team  building,  team  problem  solving  and 
decision  making,  team  conflict  resolu-  qVJISItjq^ 
tion,  setting  team  goals,  empower¬ 
ment  and  coaching,  and  leading 
change.  The  course  will  be  taught 
using  lecture/discussion,  case  stud¬ 
ies,  team  exercises,  and  individual 
feedback  instruments. 


This  course  is  offered  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis  with  the  date  and  location  negotiated 
with  the  sponsor.  The  course  can  also  be 
tailored  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the 
sponsoring  organization. 

CALL  NOWI 

Call  the  DAU  Program  Management 
and  Leadership  Department  at  703- 
805-3424  or  e-mail  owen.gadeken@ 
to  set  up  a  course  offering. 
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Flexible  Contracting  Approach: 
Mitigating  the  Challenges  of 
Technology  Maturation 

Anthony  Pezzano  and  Peter  Burke 


Responding  to  a  transforming  Army,  project  and 
product  managers  (PMs)  must  be  able  to  transi¬ 
tion  programs  from  the  technology  base  into 
the  acquisition  system  with  an  approach  that 
maximizes  flexibility  and  reduces  risk.  The 
transition  period  encompasses  critical  program 
events  to  include  solidification  and  approval  of 
requirements  and  completion  of  technology  readi¬ 
ness  activities  prior  to  Milestone  B.  During  this 
period,  PMs  face  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  verify 
system  readiness  efficiently  while  at  the  same 
time  working  toward  addressing  requirements. 

This  article  examines  a  common  occurrence:  a  tech¬ 
nology  base  program  preparing  for  transition  into 
the  acquisition  system,  but  still  needing  to  demon¬ 
strate  an  acceptable  technology  readiness  level 
(TRL) — in  other  words,  the  program’s  “technical  re¬ 
port  card”  requires  improvement. 

During  this  period,  the  PM  is  typically  complet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  process,  which  primarily  in¬ 
cludes  completion  of  an  analysis  of  alternatives, 
and  briefing  the  requirements  through  the  Ser¬ 
vice  and  DoD  requirements  oversight  process.  In 
addition,  the  PM  is  briefing  the  Army  leadership 
to  solidify  the  program’s  spiral  and/or  incremen¬ 
tal  development  strategies.  Also,  the  PM  may  be 
completing  efforts  to  increase  the  TRL  of  an  item’s 
major  subsystems  to  an  acceptable  state.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  available  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  (RDTE)  funds  are  limited  prior  to  system  demon¬ 
stration  and  development.  Therefore,  completing  TRL 
improvements  must  be  accomplished  as  efficiently  and 
economically  as  possible,  and  must  utilize  maximum  con¬ 
tracting  flexibility.  Because  of  the  likely  need  to  address 
changes  in  the  requirements,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
write  a  specific  statement  of  work  during  this  period. 


is  the  senior  systems  engineer  for  the  Precision  Effects  Branch 
in  the  Office  of  the  Product  Manager  for  Mortar  Systems,  PEO  Ammuni¬ 
tion.  is  the  chief  of  the  Precision  Effects  Branch  in  the  Office  of 

the  Product  Manager  for  Mortar  Systems,  PEO  Ammunition.  Both  are 
members  of  the  Army  Acquisition  Corps. 


nnouation  and  creatine  tt/niking  is  not 
exclusive  to  tfte  design  of  products; 
it  also  is  required  for  effective 
acquisition  and  contracting. 


The  Office  of  the  Product  Manager  for  Mortar  Systems 
(PM  Mortars)  was  faced  with  the  dilemma  described  above 
during  its  efforts  to  complete  critical  activities  during  the 
component  advanced  development  (CAD)  phase  of  the 
precision  guided  mortar  munition  (PGMM)  program.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  contracting  officer,  the  PM  established  a  task 
order  contract  with  a  ceiling  price  to  complete  CAD  pro¬ 
gram  efforts.  The  task  order  contract  statement  of  work 
(SOW)  included  a  “blanket”  description  of  capabilities  re¬ 
quired  for  the  tasks  to  be  completed  throughout  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  contract’s  period  of  performance. 
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The  principal  advantage  of  this  approach  was 
that  it  permitted  the  government  to  pursue 
multiple  tasks  in  parallel  with  contractor 
teams.  It  also  allowed  for  quick  reaction 
time  to  address  changing  requirements,  * 1 

both  technically  and  programmati¬ 
cally.  In  this  case,  both  the  combat 
developer  and  milestone  decision 
authority  (MDA)  desired  that  cer¬ 
tain  tasks  (which  included  soft¬ 
ware  security,  performance 
enhancement/maturation  of 
component  capabilities)  be 
completed  during  this  pre¬ 
systems  readiness  phase 
and  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  ongoing  analysis  of 
alternatives  (AoA).  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  munition’s  warhead 
was  required  to  be  able  to  defeat 
personnel  under  protective  cover. 

During  the  AoA,  state-of-the-art 
modeling  and  simulation  ca¬ 
pabilities  could  not  definitively 
determine  if  a  warhead  of  this 
size  and  type  could  meet  its 
requirements  with  an  accept¬ 
able  level  of  overmatch  and  a 
reasonable  cost.  A  warhead 
testing  task  was,  therefore, 
quickly  scoped,  scheduled, 
and  negotiated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment/contractor  team  using 
“alpha  contracting”  procedures.  (Alpha 
contracting  is  a  technique  that  uses  a  team  approach  to 
prepare,  evaluate,  and  award  proposals  in  substantially 
less  time  than  the  traditional  approach.  The  Alpha  tech¬ 
nique  involves  the  contractor,  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  (DCAA),  Defense  Contract  Management  Com¬ 
mand  (DCMC),  program  office  staff,  and  the  contracting 
and  pricing  personnel  working  together  to  develop,  eval¬ 
uate,  and  negotiate  the  contract  in  a  more  expeditious 
manner  using  parallel  processes.)  Within  30  days  of  ini¬ 
tiation,  the  effort  had  been  signed  by  the  procuring  con¬ 
tracting  officer  and  was  under  way.  The  test  was  carried 
out  and  completed  well  before  the  program’s  Milestone 
B  review,  where  this  key  component  of  system  effec¬ 
tiveness  was  reviewed  and  accepted  by  the  MDA. 

The  fixed-price  tasks,  once  established,  were  manageable 
and  short  in  duration.  This  task  order  approach  can  be 
very  useful  when  there  is  uncertainty  regarding  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  budget.  Flexibility  and  responsiveness  become 
key  positive  features  of  this  approach. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  this  approach  involved  the  labor 
rates  established  on  the  base  contract.  Because  of  the  un- 


Creativitp  is  required  to  meet 
tpe  unique  needs  of  a  program 
and  make  tpe  most  efficient  use 
of  our  scarce  research  and 
development  resources. 


certainty  of  the  scope  of  the  tasks  that  were 
to  be  performed,  composite  rates  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  up  front  with  the  proposed  con¬ 
tractor  that  were  slightly  higher  than  a  cross 
section  of  rates  and  labor  categories  typi¬ 
cally  found  in  most  task  contracts.  This 
helped  to  reduce  our  industry  part¬ 
ner’s  risk,  given  the  initial  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  number  and  scope 
of  tasks  to  be  executed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  PM  office  believes  that 
the  composite  rates  did  not 
cause  the  efforts  to  be  any 
more  costly  than  using  the  tra¬ 
ditional  cost  plus  type  of  con¬ 
tract.  Composite  rates  elimi¬ 
nated  the  delays  associated  with 
negotiating  a  variety  of  different 
labor  categories  to  perform  a 
given  task.  The  task  was  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  proper  mixes 
of  personnel  were  estab¬ 
lished  during  alpha  con¬ 
tracting  meetings.  The  bottom 
line  was  a  total  cost  to  perform 
the  effort  or  deliver  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  cost,  once  agreed 
upon,  was  firm-fixed  price. 


One  negative  aspect  of  this  con¬ 
tracting  method  was  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  system  contractor 
to  perform  a  task-type  contract 
that  was  more  limited  in  scope 
than  a  traditional  long-term  cost  reimbursement  contract. 
The  reluctance  was  probably  most  attributable  to  the  un¬ 
certainty  related  to  the  time  phasing  and  scope  of  future 
tasks. 

The  acquisition  community  must  continue  to  develop  in¬ 
novative  solutions  that  provide  maximum  flexibility  at 
reasonable  costs  to  the  program  office.  Innovation  and 
creative  thinking  are  not  exclusive  to  the  design  of  prod¬ 
ucts;  they  are  also  required  for  effective  acquisition  and 
contracting.  Acquisition  policy  provides  the  acceptable 
guidelines  and  boundaries  in  which  the  PM  community 
has  to  operate.  However,  creativity  is  required  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  a  program  and  make  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  our  scarce  research  and  development  re¬ 
sources. 


Editor’s  note:  The  authors  welcome  comments  and 
questions.  Reach  Pezzano  at  anthony.pezzano@us.army. 
mil  and  Burke  at  peter.j.burke@us.army.mil. 
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DAU  South  Spearheads 
Learning  Organization  Initiative 

Jerry  Davis  and  Keisha  Vanleer 


“We  must  think  differently  ...  We  must 
transform  not  only  the  capabilities  at  our 
disposal,  but  also  the  way  we  think,  the  way 
we  train. . . .  There  will  be  no  moment  at 
which  the  Department  is  ‘transformed.’ 

Rather,  we  are  building  a  culture  of 

continual  transformation.” 

Donald  H.  Rumsfeld 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Transformation  Planning  Guidance,  April  2003 

DoD  Photograph 


Heeding  Secretary  Rumsfeld’s  call  for  continual 
transformation  within  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  Frank  Anderson,  Defense  Acquisition  Uni¬ 
versity  (DAU)  president,  assigned  the  learning 
organization  prototype  initiative  to  DAU  South 
Region  (DAU-S).  The  task  was  to  facilitate  an  overarching 
learning  strategy  that  promotes  career-long  learning  and 
provides  members  of  the  workforce  more  control  over 
their  learning  solutions.  The  initiative  will  be  accomplished 
using  the  framework  established  by  the  seven  goals  of 
Michael  Wynne,  acting  undersecretary  of  defense  for  ac¬ 
quisition,  technology  and  logistics  (USD  AT&L). 

Jim  McCullough,  dean  DAU-S,  quickly  mobilized  a  team  of 
faculty  and  staff  to  bring  the  prototype  to  life  and  assigned 
Jerry  Davis,  associate  dean  for  outreach  and  performance 
support,  to  lead  the  effort.  Within  six  months  of  the  pro- 


is  the  associate  dean  for  outreach  and  performance  support,  DAU, 
South  Region.  Previous  positions  include  Director,  Center  for  Strategy 
Analysis  at  the  University  of  Texas,  and  experience  as  department  head 
or  professor  at  five  universities.  is  the  outreach  and  perfor¬ 

mance  support  coordinator  at  DAU  South  with  extensive  experience  in 
new  initiative  development. 
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ject  start,  the  six  major  acquisition  commands  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  had  signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement  with  DAU 
forming  the  Huntsville  Acquisition  Learning  Organization — 
HALO.  Concurrently,  another  south  region  satellite  team 
at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  cooperatively  formed  the 
Eglin/DAU  Cooperative  Learning  Organization  (ELO). 

What  is  a  Learning  Organization? 

In  his  book  The  Fifth  Discipline:  The  Art  &  Practice  of  the 
Learning  Organization,  Peter  M.  Senge  says  a  learning  or¬ 
ganization  is  “any  organization  in  which  you  cannot  not 
learn  because  learning  is  so  insinuated  into  the  fabric  of 
life.” 

To  understand  the  challenges  in  forming  a  learning  or¬ 
ganization  with  several  independent  and  separate  com¬ 
mands,  one  has  first  to  understand  the  concept  of  learn¬ 
ing  organizations.  Davis,  lead  facilitator  of  the  prototype 
learning  organization,  relied  on  Senge’s  book. 

The  goal  of  a  learning  organization  is  to  make  learning 
part  of  the  everyday  office  environment.  A  successful 
learning  organization  focuses  on  five  goals: 

t  Photographs  by  Don  Clark,  DAU-S  information  technology  manager, 
'  unless  otherwise  noted 


The  goal  of  a 
learning 
organization  is 
to  make 
learning  part  of 
the  everyday 
office 

environment. 


Jim  McCullough,  dean  of  DAU-S  (left),  signs  the  memorandum  of  agreement  with  Paul 
Bogosian,  deputy  program  executive  officer  Aviation,  and  Maxine  Maples  Kilgore,  director, 
Acquisition  Support  Center,  Southern  and  Western  Regions,  establishing  the  Huntsville 
Acquisition  Learning  Organization.  Additional  Huntsville  acquisition  commands  signed  in  a 
separate  ceremony. 


Systems  Thinking — Integrating  all  the  functions  in  an 
organization  into  a  cohesive  structure. 

Mental  Modes — Internalized  frameworks  and  gener¬ 
alizations  of  how  an  organization  works  and  responds 
to  its  environment. 

Team  Learning— People  working  as  teams  and,  there¬ 
fore,  learning  as  teams. 

Shared  Vision — Developing  commitment  using  “shared 
pictures  of  the  future”;  everyone  working  for  a  com¬ 
mon,  agreed  upon  future. 

Personal  Mastery— Personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  development  that  is  in 
sync  with  the  organization’s 


control  over  their  learning  solutions  through  balancing 
training  courses,  knowledge  sharing,  continuous  learn¬ 
ing,  performance  support,  and  rapid 
deployment  training. 


Certification  Courses: 

Standard  DAU  Courses,  Tailored  DAU 
Courses,  Acquisition  Boot  Camp,  Target 
Course  for  Customer,  Discovery  Mapping 


goals. 


The  bottom-line  definition  of  a 
learning  organization  is  that  it’s 
any  organization  that  has  a  culture 
and  structure  that  promotes  learn¬ 
ing  at  all  levels  to  enhance  its  capa¬ 
bilities  to  produce ,  adapt ,  and  shape  its 
future. 


Knowledge  Sharing: 

AT&L  Knowledge  Sharing 
System,  Communities  of 
Practice,  including  the  ACC 
CoP,  Acquisition  Learning 
Center 


Executive 
=Level  3  DAU  Courses^ 

Case-Based  Simulation 

Level  2  DAU  Courses 

Innovatively  Solve  Complex 
Problems  Case  lets-“Can  You 
Think  Your  Trade?” 

Level  1  DAU  Courses 

Regulations  &  Procedures 


Formation  of 
HALO 

Designated  rep¬ 
resentative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fol- 


Performance  Support: 

Targeted  Just-in-Time 
Seminars,  Traditional 
Performance  Support,  Rapid 
Deployment  Training, 
Consulting,  Partnerships 


Why  Form  a  Learning 
Organization? 

USD  AT&L  Goal  7  is  the  development  of 
a  motivated,  agile  workforce.  An  objec¬ 
tive  of  Goal  7  is  to  facilitate  learning  or¬ 
ganizations  by  fully  deploying  an  over¬ 
arching  learning  strategy — the  AT&L 
Performance  Learning  Model  (PLM).  The 
PLM  is  a  capabilities-based  training  ap¬ 
proach  that  promotes  career-long  learn¬ 
ing  and  provides  the  workforce  more 


Continuous  Learning:  Continuous 
Learning  Center,  Acquisition  Resource 
Center,  Education  and  Training  Web  Site, 
Metrics,  Course  Feedbacks,  Training 
IPT,  Board  of  Advisors 


The  PLM  provides  the  Huntsville  AT&L  workforce  with  a  better  perspective 
of  their  lifelong  learning  solutions.  DAU  has  transformed  its  concept  of 
learning  to  extend  beyond  the  traditional  classroom  learning  model. 

AT&L’s  Performance  Learning  Model  (PLM) 
DAU’s  Contribution  to  the  Support 
of  the  Huntsville  Community 
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DAUAA 


Defense  Acquisition  University 
Graduates,  Faculty,  and  Staff! 

Take  advantage  now  of  the  great 
benefits  of  DAUAA  Alumni  member¬ 
ship  —  'JM  [  -JL 


Addition  of  DAUAA  membership  to 
your  resume. 

Continuing  involvement  in  defense 
acquisition  activities  and  links  to 
other  professional  organizations. 
Networking  with  other  members  of 
the  defense  acquisition  community 
through  the  Association  Web  site. 
Timely  updates  on  evolving  defense 
acquisition  policies  in  Association 
Newsletters. 

Forum  on  defense  acquisition 
through  newsletters/symposium 
papers. 

Continuing  Learning  Points  (CLPs) 
for  DAUAA  Annual  Symposium- 
participation  —  up  to  1 6  CLPs  — 
toward  meeting  DoD  continuing 
education  requirements. 


To  learn  more  about  DAUAA,  call 
(703)  960-6802  or  e-mail  dauaa@ 
erols.com.  To  register  online  Using  a 
credit  card,  visit  the  DAUAA  Web  site 
at  http://www.dauaa.org. 
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A  learning  organization  is  any  organization  that  has  a  culture  and 
structure  that  promotes  learning  at  all  levels  to  enhance  its 
capabilities  to  produce,  adapt,  and  shape  its  future. 
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DAU-S  in  September  2003,  ap¬ 
proved  the  prototype  concept 
of  a  learning  organization  and 
pledged  support.  Follow-on 
meetings  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  HALO  goals 
and  objectives  and  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  agreement. 


Formation  of  Eglin 
Learning  Organization 

October  2003  marked  the  of¬ 
ficial  opening  of  the  DAU 
South  satellite  campus  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base.  Jack  Dwyer,  site 
manger,  immediately  began 
work  on  forming  a  learning  or¬ 
ganization.  The  learning  orga¬ 
nization  initiative  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  DAU’s  close  ties  to  the 
newly  formed  Air  Armament 
Academy  at  the  Air  Armament 
Center  (AAC).  The  evolution  of 
the  Eglin  learning  organization 
(ELO)  is  described  in  the  com¬ 
panion  article  on  page  26  in 
“A  Learning  Transformation: 
The  Eglin  Learning  Organiza¬ 
tion.” 


lowing  formed  a  working  integrated  product  team  (WIPT): 
the  Army  Acquisition  Support  Center;  Ground  Based  Mid¬ 
course  Defense;  Program  Executive  Office  Tactical  Mis¬ 
siles;  Program  Executive  Office  Aviation;  U.S.  Army  Avi¬ 
ation  and  Missile  Command;  Program  Executive  Office 
Air,  Space  and  Missile  Defense;  and  U.S.  Army  Space  and 
Missile  Defense.  The  initial  WIPT  meeting,  facilitated  by 


Path  Ahead  for 
Learning  Organizations 

The  formation  of  HALO  and 
ELO  is  just  the  beginning  of 
the  exciting  initiatives.  Future 
activities  include  sharing 
lessons  learned,  collaborating 
as  subject  matter  experts,  par¬ 
ticipating  in  rotational  assign¬ 
ments,  and  a  regional  learn¬ 
ing  organization  conference. 
Additional  information  on 
HALO  may  be  found  at  <http://www.dau.mil/regions/ 
South/halo. asp  > . 


Editor’s  note:  The  authors  welcome  comments  and  ques¬ 
tions.  Davis  can  be  contacted  at  jerry. davis@dau. mi  and 
Vanleer  at  keisha.vanleer@dau.mil. 


Jerry  Davis,  associate  dean  for  outreach  and  performance  support  (left),  and  Keisha 
Vanleer,  DAU-S  outreach  and  performance  support  coordinator,  congratulate  Don  Barker, 
deputy  program  executive  officer  Tactical  Missiles,  after  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
signing  ceremony  in  which  PEO  Tactical  Missiles  strategically  aligned  with  the  Huntsville 
Acquisition  Learning  Organization. 
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A  Learning  Transformation: 
The  Eglin  Learning  Organization 


Jack  Dwyer 


siles,  to  mobile  shelters  for  troops,  and  B-2  bombers.  AAC 
and  its  associate  units  share  the  largest  personnel  de¬ 
ployment  tasking  of  any  Air  Force  base. 


Based  on  his  experiences  as  a  test  pilot,  program  man¬ 
ager,  commander,  and  program  executive  officer, 
Chedister  set  out  to  capture  and  share  Eglin’s  col¬ 
lective  learning  assets — both  the  know-how  and 
know-why.  “The  dynamic  business  environment  of 
the  21st  century  demands  that  we  employ  innova¬ 
tive  training  methods,”  Chedister  says.  He  and  his 
Eglin  leadership  team  set  out  to  ensure  that  “the  AAC 
workforce  can  make  smart  business  decisions,  deliver 
superior  products,  and  provide  agile  combat  support  to 
the  warfighter.” 


Becoming  a  Learning  Organization 

In  his  Jan.  5,  2004,  Here’s  the  Deal  e-newsletter,  Chedis¬ 
ter  writes:  “We  will  become  a  learning  organization,  fit 
to  fight,  and  horizontally  integrated  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters  throughout  the  command,  the  Air  Force,  and  other 
Services.”  Chedister  believes  his  learning  organization 
will  provide  an  environment  and  opportunities  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  new  system  development  approaches,  learn 
from  one’s  own  experiences  and  those  of  others,  and 
share  knowledge  quickly  throughout  AAC. 
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The  words  “learning  organization”  are  more  than 
just  buzz  words  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  They 
are  becoming  a  way  of  life  for  Air  Force  members 
at  Eglin’s  Air  Armament  Center  (AAC).  Air  Force 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Chedister,  AAC  commander, 
is  leading  the  charge.  Chedister  is  focused  on  transform¬ 
ing  AAC  into  a  learning  organization — a  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  at  all  organizational  levels,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,  are  continually  increasing  their  capacity  to  produce 
results. 

AAC,  the  Air  Force’s  primary  weapons  and  munitions 
product  center,  is  firmly  committed  to  delivering  world- 
class  munitions  and  weapons  to  the  warfighter.  Its  prod¬ 
ucts  address  a  wide  spectrum  of  combatant  commander 
needs,  from  precision  guided  bombs  and  air-to-air  mis- 


Chedister  has  three  strategic  learning  organization  ob¬ 
jectives:  (1)  create  and  enable  the  workforce;  (2)  estab¬ 
lish  a  culture  of  transformation;  and  (3)  maintain  com¬ 
bat-ready  forces.  These  objectives  support  the  following 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMQ/AAC  goals:  (1)  de¬ 
velop  an  expeditionary  mindset  and  culture;  (2)  be  a  val¬ 
ued  warfighting  partner;  (3)  assure  warfighting  techno¬ 
logical  dominance;  and  (4)  be  the  workplace  of  choice. 
To  foster  the  learning  organization  development,  Chedis¬ 
ter  established  the  Air  Armament  Academy,  also  known 
as  “A  cubed,”  or  simply  “A3.” 

While  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System 
(JSTARS)  program  director  at  Hanscom  AFB,  Mass.,  Chedis¬ 
ter  had  established  the  JSTARS  University  to  enhance  mem¬ 
bers’  skills  and  knowledge.  JSTARS  University  contributed 
to  his  program  office’s  repeat  selection  as  the  Air  Force’s 
best  system  program  office.  After  assuming  command  of 


is  site  manager  at  the  DAU-South  satellite  campus  at  Eglin  AFB.  He  holds  a  doctorate  in  adult  and  continuing  education  from  Virginia  Tech. 
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AAC,  Chedister  studied  results  of  the  2002  Chief  of  Staff 
Survey.  AAC  people  felt  the  center  could  greatly  improve 
the  content  and  availability  of  local  training.  Enough  said. 

In  April  2003,  Chedister  chartered  the  Air  Armament 
Academy  to  provide  “the  right  training  to  the  right  per¬ 
son  at  the  right  time.”  The  A3  mission  is  to  “sharpen  the 
minds  for  those  who  forge  the  sword.”  Each  of  Chedis- 
ter’s  direct  reports  is  an  A3  faculty  member,  teaching  at 
least  one  class  per  quarter.  A3  training  focuses  on  work¬ 
force  knowledge  gaps  that  AAC  senior  leaders  directly 
identify  as  they  execute  their  mission  and  programs.  An 
additional  benefit:  the  workforce  and  its  leaders  get  to 
know  each  other  better. 

Since  Chedister  chartered  the 
Air  Armament  Academy,  he 
and  other  Eglin  leaders  have 
offered  over  200  presenta¬ 
tions  to  more  than  3,000 
Eglin  personnel.  The  first 
class  offered  was  “Agile  Ac¬ 
quisition — The  Transfor¬ 
mation,”  an  interactive 
half-day  workshop  devel¬ 
oped  under  the  direction  of 
Marvin  Sambur,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (ac¬ 
quisition).  There  are  now  over 
100  separate  training  classes 
in  the  current  A3  course  cata¬ 
log,  which  was  developed 
using  the  DAU  course  catalog 
as  a  benchmark.  Each  A3 
course  description  includes 
clearly  defined  learning  ob¬ 
jectives  and  lists  primary  tar¬ 
get  audience  and  any  pre¬ 
requisites.  Most  classes  are 
intended  for  a  wide  spectrum  of 
AAC  personnel,  but  several  are  specif¬ 
ically  focused  on  highly  technical  aspects 
of  the  AAC  mission  and 
armament  programs. 


New  Training  Policy 

In  June  2003,  Chedister  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  center¬ 
wide  training  policy.  Each 
month  has  designated 
training  days  when  all  are 
expected  to  attend  train¬ 
ing.  Every  other  month 
contains  a  designated  train¬ 
ing  week  to  facilitate  longer-dura 
tion  training  such  as  multi-day  mu¬ 
nitions  acquisition  workshops. 


presentations  are  tailored  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  the  Eglin  workforce  while  supporting  the  AFMC  and 
AAC  strategic  objectives  and  goals.  One  of  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  classes  is  “The  Feedback  Process,”  taught  by  Chedis¬ 
ter.  Another  is  “Overview  of  Acquisition  Business  Prac¬ 
tices,”  presented  by  Judy  Stokley,  AAC  deputy  for 
acquisition  and  former  PEO  for  weapons. 

Students  register  for  classes  through  a  Community  of 
Practice  Web  site  contained  in  the  AFMC’s  “Knowledge 
Now”  master  site.  Once  enrolled,  they  receive  immedi¬ 
ate  e-mail  registration  confirmation.  One  day  prior  to 
class,  they  receive  automated  messages  reminding  of 
their  class  event.  After  attending  training  events,  they  re¬ 
ceive  electronic  confirmation 
of  training  completion. 
Completed  training  is 
recorded  in  an  elec¬ 
tronic  individual  devel¬ 
opment  plan. 


The  Air  Armament 
Academy  project  office 
is  headed  by  Susan 
Willbanks.  She  and  her 
three-person  team  re¬ 
ceive  overall  direction 
from  the  AAC  Executive 
Council.  The  office  exe¬ 
cutes  its  charter  through 
two  teams:  the  curricu¬ 
lum  board  and  project 
team  and  the  A3  project 
team.  The  curriculum 
board,  composed  of  se¬ 
nior  members  from  all 
Eglin’s  functional  areas 
and  organizations,  is 
chaired  by  Bill  Dyess, 
deputy  director  of  the  AAC 
Enterprise  Program  Office.  The  board 
determines  core  and  elective  hours  and 
the  training  templates 
for  each  of  the  acad¬ 
emy’s  colleges,  of 
which  there  are  cur¬ 
rently  four:  science  and 
technology;  acquisition; 
fielding,  test,  opera¬ 
tional  training  &  eval¬ 
uation;  and  installation 
sustainment  &  man¬ 
agement. 


A3 


Willbanks  also  leads  the  A3  pro¬ 
ject  team,  composed  of  1 7  indi¬ 
viduals  from  AAC  and  associate 
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Enjoy  the  Benefi 


Many  of  DAU’s  Defense  Acquisition 
Review  journal  and  Defense  AT&L 
magazine  authors  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  publishing  articles.  Even  if 
your  agency  does  not  require  you  to 
publish,  consider  these  career-enhancing 
possibilities: 

•  Share  your  opinions  with  your  peers. 

•  Change  the  way  DoD  does  business. 

•  Help  others  avoid  pitfalls  with  “lessons 
learned”  from  your  project  or  program. 
•  Teach  others  with  a  step-by-step  tutor¬ 
ial  on  a  process  or  approach. 

•  Investigate  a  hot  acquisition  topic 
through  research  or  surveys. 

•  Interview  a  prominent  person  within 
the  DoD  AT&L  community. 

•  Condense  your  graduate  project  into 
something  useful  to  the  acquisition 
community. 


These  rewards  are  now 
being  enjoyed  by  some 
of  our  authors.  You  too 
may: 

•  Earn  continuous  learn¬ 
ing  points. 

•  Get  promoted  or  re¬ 
warded.  A  I 

•  Become  part  of  a  focus 
group  sharing  similar  ■  , 
interests. 

•  Become  a  nationally 
recognized  expert  in 
your  field  or  specialty. 

•  Be  asked  to  speak  at  a 
conference  or  sympo¬ 
sium. 


If  you  are  interested,  please  contact  the 
Defense  AT&L  Managing  Editor  ( 

)  or  the  Defense  AR  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  (  iTfagcriB 

)  or  visit  the  guidelines  for  authors  at 
I.  mil/ppbs /pm  / 


EFticles.ag 

ubs/argl 


asp. 


mil/ 


If  you  are  an  expert  on  one  or  more  topics  and  are  willing  to  referee  articles 
for  the  Defense  Acquisition  Review,  e-mail  norene.fagan-blanch@dau.mil. 


units.  The  team  meets  biweekly  to  review  project  execu¬ 
tion  progress  and  to  evaluate  and  integrate  new  tasks. 
Team  members  also  review  student  and  faculty  feedback, 
course  suggestions,  and  lessons  learned. 

A3  and  DAU 

Before  A3  became  operational,  Chedister  had  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Frank  Anderson,  president  of  the  DAU,  about 
what  type  of  collaborative  working  relationship  A3  and 
the  DAU  could  have.  Based  on  those  discussions,  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  DAU  satellite  office  at  Eglin  that 
“would  be  joined  at  the  hip  with  A3.”  Thus,  on  Nov.  3, 
2003,  a  memorandum  of  agreement  was  signed  estab¬ 
lishing  the  office  with  Jack  Dwyer  as  the  site  manager. 
Thus,  the  two  organizations  work  closely  together  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  AT&L  Performance  Learning  Model  and  truly  make 
AAC  a  learning  organization. 

Two  of  the  principal  tenets  that  underpin  defense  acqui¬ 
sition  policy  today  are  flexibility  and  innovation.  Senior 
acquisition  leaders  want  members  of  the  workforce  to  be 
flexible  in  adapting  to  the  program  management  situa¬ 
tions  they  face  daily,  and  innovative  in  continuously  de¬ 
veloping  and  implementing  initiatives  to  streamline  and 
improve  the  defense  acquisition  process.  Thus,  a  work¬ 
ing  relationship  and  partnership  of  the  DAU  and  A3  pro¬ 
vides  the  workforce  at  Eglin  a  single  portal  for  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  continuous  learning  opportunities,  performance 
support,  and  information.  To  date,  the  DAU  and  A3  have 
worked  together  to  provide  the  Eglin  workforce  tailored 
learning  approaches  and  opportunities  in  meeting  their 
personalized  learning  strategies. 

The  Eglin  Learning  Organization  (ELO)  team’s  AAC  and 
DAU  representatives  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information 
and  resources  to  promote  and  equip  each  individual’s 
training  portfolio.  As  such,  training  employs  the  AF 
KNOWLEDGE  NOW  ( <  https://afkm.wpafb.af.mil/  > )  and 
DAU  ( <  www.dau.mil/  > )  Web  sites,  which  highlight  con¬ 
tinuous  learning  modules,  communities  of  practice,  and 
knowledge  sharing,  and  which  are  available  online  24/7. 
“Training  is  the  cornerstone  of  my  plan  to  establish  a  true 
learning  organization,”  says  Chedister.  “This  transfor¬ 
mation  is  well  under  way  and  is  critical  to  our  mission  ef¬ 
fectiveness.” 

According  to  Peter  Senge,  a  principal  architect  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  organization  concept,  “  the  organization  that  will  truly 
excel  in  the  future  will  be  the  organization  that  will  truly 
tap  people’s  commitment  and  capacity  to  learn  at  all  lev¬ 
els  of  an  organization.”  Thus,  learning  has  become  part 
of  one’s  daily  activities  at  Eglin  where  everyone  is  be¬ 
coming  a  self-directed  learner. 


Editor’s  note:  The  author  welcomes  comments  and 
questions  and  can  be  contacted  at  dwyerj@eglin.af.mil. 


Simulation  & 
Modeling  for 
Acquisition, 
Requirements,  and 
Training — SMART 
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Does  your  program  or  project  need  assistance  in 
implementing  Simulation  and  Modeling  for  Ac¬ 
quisition,  Requirements  and  Training — SMART? 
Army  SMARTeam  contact  teams  provide  information, 
recommendations,  and  technical  assistance  to  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  about  simulation  support  planning 
and  implementing  SMART.  Contact  team  members  dis¬ 
cuss  how  to  apply  modeling  and  simulation  (M&S) 
throughout  the  acquisition  life  cycle,  including  how  to 
identify  opportunities  to  reduce  risk  and  costs  and  ac¬ 
celerate  traditional  acquisition  processes.  They  share 
information  about  models  and  simulations  that  could 
be  reused  or  adapted,  as  well  as  SMART  lessons  learned 
and  best  practices  from  other  programs  and  projects. 
Contact  team  members  also  offer  advice  on  simula¬ 
tion  support  planning,  available  M&S  products  and 
tools,  simulation  environments,  and  advanced  collab¬ 
orative  environments.  Army  SMARTeam  contact  team 
customers  include  integrated  concept  teams,  program 
and  project  managers. 

For  more  information  on  contact  team  assistance,  con¬ 
tact  the  SMARTeam  project  director:  Leah  Treppel/PEO 
STRI/DSN  970-3563/Leah. Treppel@peostri.army.mil. 

For  more  information  on  SMART,  log  on  to  <  http:// 
www.amso.army.rn  >  or  contact  JamesWallace/AMSO/ 

DSN6640262/james. wallace@hqda.army.mil. 
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BEST  PRACTICES 


Developing  a  “Best  in  Class” 
Business  Process 
Management  System 

Keith  B.  Howe 


ith  improved  produc¬ 
tivity  becoming  a 
benchmark  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  today’s  chal¬ 
lenging  economic  en¬ 
vironment,  business  process 
management  (BPM)  is  a  critical 
business  function.  BPM  involves, 
among  other  things,  finding  ways 
to  improve  customer  focus  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  while  eliminating  unnec¬ 
essary  time,  material,  and  effort. 

In  the  case  of  businesses  like 
United  Defense’s  Armament  Sys¬ 
tems  Division  (ASD),  BPM  also 
means  generating  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  return  on  investment  (ROI) 
from  every  asset  within  the  orga¬ 
nization.  These  processes  require 
the  ability  to  create  a  high  level  of 
alignment  with  business  objectives, 
as  well  as  the  seemingly  contra¬ 
dictory  ability  to  respond  rapidly 
to  changing  circumstances. 

Change  can  be  difficult,  and  ASD, 
an  organization  with  roughly  2,000 
employees  located  at  four  major  sites  and  five  smaller 
support  sites,  experienced  first  hand  the  struggles  of  cre¬ 
ating  and  instituting  a  BPM  system  that  employees  could 
embrace  and  use.  After  several  false  starts  over  the  past 
decade,  the  division  finally  developed  the  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  result  has  been  extremely  rewarding,  and  ASD 
is  now  experiencing  operational  improvements  few  em¬ 
ployees  would  have  imagined  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  deployment  of  ASD’s  business  process  model  has 
been  accompanied  by  improved  profitability,  increased 
productivity,  and  a  greater  focus  on  customer  service  and 
satisfaction.  The  management  team  has  become  more 
aligned  and  focused  on  attainment  of  critical  customer 
objectives,  and  it  demonstrates  a  dramatic  ability  to  shift 


is  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  United  Defense’s 
Armament  Systems  Division. 


gears  in  response  to  newly  emerg¬ 
ing  customer  needs.  The  problems 
and  successes  United  Defense  ex¬ 
perienced  while  creating  its  busi¬ 
ness  process  model  provide  valu¬ 
able  lessons  for  other  organizations 
challenged  with  developing  a  more 
process-oriented  business  culture. 

The  Emergence  of  ASD’s 
“Top  Down”  Business 
Process  Team 

Significant  business  improvements 
are  often  driven  by  compelling  op¬ 
erational  needs.  Before  commenc¬ 
ing  ASD’s  BPM  initiative,  significant 
business  issues  were  identified  that 
constituted  a  critical  need  for 
change: 

•  Customer  satisfaction  problems 
were  becoming  increasingly  ev¬ 
ident,  and  at  times,  appeared  dif¬ 
ficult  to  resolve. 

•  Some  segments  of  the  business 
were  not  meeting  profitability 
targets. 

•  Internal  conflicts  between  de¬ 
partments,  programs,  and  key  personnel  were  increasing 
and  showed  evidence  of  poor  definition  of  and  align¬ 
ment  to  overarching  business  objectives. 

Leadership  team  discussions  of  the  essential  business 
processes  were  held  to  more  clearly  address  the  business 
deficiencies.  These  discussions  revealed  the  need  for  im¬ 
proving  the  division’s  “business  process  understanding” 
in  virtually  all  areas.  The  leadership  team  determined  that 
the  business— and  particularly  business  processes— had 
become  extraordinarily  complex.  Many  new  and  emerg¬ 
ing  customer  needs  resulted  in  programs  and  operations 
that  were  difficult  to  understand,  much  less  to  effectively 
manage  and  measure. 

The  team  decided  to  postpone  a  planned  ASD  reorgani¬ 
zation  in  the  near  term  and  focus  on  the  development  of 
a  process-based  understanding  of  the  business  before  tak- 


The  deployment  of 
ASD’s  business 
process  model  has 
been  accompanied 
by  improved 
profitability, 
increased 
productivity,  and  a 
greater  focus  on 
customer  service 
and  satisfaction. 
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ing  any  further  action.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  ASD  top  down  business  process  team,  which  included 
both  functional  and  program  directors. 

The  mission  of  the  top  down  business  process  team, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  top  down  team  (TDT) 
was  to: 

•  Identify  and  define  the  division’s  key  business  processes 

•  Determine  clear  ownership  of  those  processes,  includ¬ 
ing  definition,  control,  execution,  and  accountability 

•  Determine  the  interrelationships,  boundaries,  and  hand- 
offs  between  the  processes. 

Immediate  Impacts  of  TDTs  Efforts 

As  the  TDT  began  dissecting  the  division’s  process  prob¬ 
lems,  it  began  to  generate  both  immediate  and  long-term 
positive  impacts.  One  of  the  immediate  impacts  was 
changing  the  monthly  operations  review  format  to  a  new 
concept  called  the  “execution  excellence  review”  (EER). 
The  new  format  was  built  on  a  distinctive,  process-based 
measurement  approach  to  operations  and  included  cus¬ 
tomer  “scorecards.”  This  mandatory  internal  customer 
satisfaction  reporting  system  put  real  teeth  into  the  ac¬ 
countability  of  internal  customer/supplier  relationships. 
Directors  had  to  identify  the  goods  and  services  they 
needed  from  other  internal  suppliers  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  delivering  their  products  and  then  rate  those 
suppliers.  If  they  rated  suppliers  as  “satisfactory”  and  then 
failed  to  meet  any  objective,  there  was  clearly  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves.  This  process  initially  led  to  a  rash 
of  “unsatisfactory”  and  “marginal”  scorecard  ratings— 
but  it  also  led  to  a  great  deal  of  focus  on  fixing  broken 
processes  and  communications,  not  just  putting  bandages 
on  them. 


same  time,  it  eliminated  the  time  required  for  QMSR  at 
separate  stand-alone  meetings.  The  process  had  the  added 
benefit  of  immediately  reducing  the  amount  of  executive 
meeting  time  required. 

Establishing  ASD’s  Business  Process  Model 

While  the  TDT  was  continuously  refining  the  EER  process, 
it  was  also  establishing  a  new  business  process  model 
(Figure  1),  and  the  synergy  between  the  two  processes 
was  inescapable.  In  order  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  previous 
efforts,  the  TDT  developed  a  unique,  hybrid  process  im¬ 
provement  approach.  The  approach  uses  some  of  the 
best  practices  evolved  through  various  proven  method¬ 
ologies,  such  as  Total  Quality  Management,  Value  Stream 
Mapping,  Re-Engineering,  Six  Sigma,  Baldridge,  Lean, 
IDEF  (Integrated  Computer-Aided  Manufacturing  (ICAM) 
DEFinition),  and  others. 

The  United  Defense  model  is  different  from  all  of  these 
because  ASD  rejected  the  canned  solutions  approach  and 
created  a  tailored  process  that  used  only  best  practices 
that  clearly  supported  the  business  process  model.  The 
model  is  available  to  all  employees  on  the  ASD  intranet 
home  page.  It  incorporates  numerous  features  to  ensure 
simplicity,  consistency  and  user  friendliness,  for  exam¬ 
ple: 

•  A  help  menu,  glossary,  and  built-in  training  modules 

•  Web  page-style  “drill  down,”  where  a  simple  click  on 
a  process  feature  opens  the  underlying  process 

•  A  drop-down  menu  on  the  left  margin  for  faster  access 
to  lower-level  processes 

•  Direct  links  to  thousands  of  lower-level  process  and  pro¬ 
cedural  documents. 


As  the  EER  process  matured,  TDT 
integrated  the  entire  ISO  9001  qual¬ 
ity  management  system  review 
(QMSR)  into  it.  This  addition 
brought  more  focus  on  product  and 
process  quality  as  well  as  correc¬ 
tive  and  preventive  actions.  The 
method  used  to  integrate  the 
QMSR  into  the  monthly  EER  did¬ 
n’t  appreciably  increase  the  time 
required  for  EER  but  certainly  in¬ 
creased  the  focus  on  quality,  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  measurability;  at  the 


After  developing  the  EER  review  process,  the  TDT  invited 
the  local  Defense  Contract  Man¬ 
agement  Agency  (DCMA)  to  join  its 
senior-level  executive  reviews  and 
discussions  and  submit  scorecards 
for  its  interactions  with  division 
suppliers. 


A  key  feature  of  the  ASD  business  process  model  is  the 
clear  recognition  that  “customers”  can  be  very  different 


FIGURE  1 .  ASD  Business  Process  Model. 
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depending  on  where  your  process 
is  identified  in  the  model.  For  ex¬ 
ample  “acquisition  customers”  are 
identified  at  the  left  edge;  “regula¬ 
tory  customers”  are  identified  at 
the  bottom;  “user  customers”  are 
on  the  extreme  right  edge;  and  “in¬ 
ternal  customers”  are  implicitly 
identified  between  each  major 
process  group.  Each  of  these  cus¬ 
tomers  has  clear  inputs  and  out¬ 
puts  through  defined  interfaces  in 
the  model.  Imposing  this  clarity  of 
“who  are  your  customers?”  and 
“how  do  you  satisfy  their  needs?” 
is  critical  in  achieving  process  un¬ 
derstanding  and,  more  important, 
true  customer  satisfaction. 


FIGURE  2.  Business  Process  Model  Drill-down  View: 


Manage  Regulatory  Compliance. 
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An  example  of  drilling  down  in  the  model  is  provided 
by  looking  at  the  level  one  “Manage  Regulatory  Com¬ 
pliance”  process  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  model.  By 
simply  clicking  the  process  title,  the  next  level  process 
is  revealed  (Figure  2). 

The  process  display  technology  used  in  the  model  is  not 
revolutionary  but  composed  of  commercial  off-the-shelf 
tools;  but  clearly,  the  process  content,  when  correctly  or¬ 
ganized  and  linked  with  the  right  tools,  is  extraordinarily 
useful.  This  process  content  did  not  prove  easy  to  develop, 
and  the  challenges  in  doing  so  are  worth  understanding. 

Business  Process  Improvement  Challenges 

The  challenges  faced  by  the  TDT  can  be  broken  into  three 
broad  categories:  teams,  tools,  and  techniques.  Each  of 
these  areas  poses  special  challenges  and  must  be  criti¬ 
cally  assessed  and  uniquely  tailored 
to  the  environment  in  which  it  is 
expected  to  operate.  If  any  of  these 
critical  change  drivers  is  missing 
or  misaligned  with  needs,  program 
success  is  at  risk. 

Teams 

The  TDT  included  a  small  number 
of  senior  executives  charged  with 
defining  the  process  vision.  They 
needed  to  get  the  process  experts 
at  middle  levels  to  not  only  accept 
the  process  vision,  but  also  take  the 
time  to  broaden  it  and  sell  it  at  the 
working  levels.  These  mid-level 
managers  were  expected  to  build 
the  teams  at  the  next  level,  as  well 
as  lower  levels,  and  to  ensure  the 
process  vision  was  understood  and 
communicated. 


Since  most  managers  simply  did  not  have  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  devote  to  extensive  process  development  tasks, 
and  many  of  them  lacked  the  process  development  ex¬ 
perience  to  address  the  project’s  needs,  the  TDT  went  in 
search  of  expert  process  consultants.  The  search  focused 
on  finding  local  resources  willing  to  adopt  the  TDT’s  vi¬ 
sion  for  ASD  business  processes  and  then  supplement  it 
with  the  necessary  process  skill  and  administrative  sup¬ 
port. 

ASD  hired  Dashe  &  Thomson  Inc.,  an  experienced  Min¬ 
neapolis-based  firm  that  provided  capable  and  flexible 
support,  especially  in  providing  on-demand  process  an¬ 
alysts  who  interviewed  and  documented  the  “as  is” 
process  baseline  required  by  the  project.  Dashe  &  Thom¬ 
son  maintained  an  on-site  project  lead  and  brought  in  ad¬ 
ditional  resources  as  workloads  required  it. 

It  is  a  common  phenomenon  that 
people  resist  change.  This  project 
was  no  exception.  One  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  the  project  team  faced  was 
both  overt  and  covert  resistance  to 
development  of  the  process  model. 
Much  of  the  resistance  was  over¬ 
come  by  persistent  use  of  verified 
milestones,  deadlines,  and  ac¬ 
countability.  In  addition,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  devise  tests  of  “process 
realism,”  so  any  smoke-and-mir- 
ror  approaches  would  be  exposed. 
In  this  environment,  process  mea¬ 
sures  and  audits  became  the  norm. 
By  simply  adding  model  require¬ 
ments  to  the  existing  internal  ISO 
9001  quality  audit  program,  ASD 
realized  a  highly  effective,  low-cost 
approach  to  process  verification. 


The  problems  and 
successes  United 
Defense 

experienced  while 
creating  its  business 
process  model 
provide  valuable 
lessons  for  other 
organizations. 
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This  proved  extremely  helpful  in 
ferreting  out  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  look  for  process  short¬ 
cuts  that  fell  short  of  the  objectives. 

The  ASD  approach  to  dealing  with 
resistance  was  to  focus  on  behav¬ 
iors,  not  personalities,  and  to  regu¬ 
larly  assess  performance  in  attain¬ 
ing  the  process  objectives.  With  this 
approach,  resisters— those  failing 
to  actively  engage  in  the  process— 
were  invariably  exposed  through 
process  performance  measures  and 
milestones,  and  so  isolated  them¬ 
selves. 


Tools 

With  the  TDT  focusing  on  simplic¬ 
ity  and  usability,  the  tools  to  build 
and  use  the  business  process  model 
had  to  be  proven  Web-based  tech¬ 
nologies  that  offered  user  simplic¬ 
ity  and  cost  effectiveness.  A  sub¬ 
team,  which  included  Dashe  & 

Thomson  process  consultants,  re¬ 
viewed  a  number  of  possible  solutions  before  selecting  a 
combination  of  software  technologies  that  satisfied  the 
essential  tool  requirements: 

•  User-friendly  with  low  learning  curves 

•  Commercial  off-the-shelf  products 

•  Low  risk  and  low  entry  cost 

•  Web-based  and  highly  scalable 

•  Open  architectures  and  simple  interfaces. 


The  United  Defense 
model  is  different 
because  ASD 
rejected  the  canned 
solutions  approach 
and  created  a 
tailored  process  that 
used  only  best 
practices  that 
support  our  business 
model. 


Microsoft  Visio®  was  selected  for  process  diagram  docu¬ 
ments  because  it  is  fairly  robust, 
widely  understood,  and  relatively  in¬ 
expensive.  The  Visio  diagrams  are 
checked  in  to  the  intranet  and  linked 
using  Stellent®  Universal  Content 
Management,  a  flexible,  user-friendly, 

Web-based  content  management 
suite  that  proved  to  be  a  high-value 
choice  because  of  its  low  initial  cost 
and  risk.  It  was  fully  deployed  in  a 
very  short  time  with  the  help  of  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  from  Fishbowl  Solu¬ 
tions,  a  local  Stellent  distributor.  Once 
installed,  the  software  required  only 
minimal  user  training. 

As  the  team  gained  experience  with 
these  tools,  the  TDT’s  vision  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  user-friendliness  proved 
well  founded:  very  few  software 


glitches  emerged,  allowing  the 
process  teams  to  stay  focused  on 
the  business  of  defining  and  doc¬ 
umenting  processes.  As  the  busi¬ 
ness  process  model  emerged,  the 
tools  became  almost  transparent 
to  the  users— a  sure  sign  the  TDT 
had  met  its  goals. 

Techniques 

Clearly  defining  the  business 
processes  proved  more  difficult 
than  many  expected.  The  age-old 
(and  expected)  issues  of  unneces¬ 
sary  complexity,  administrative 
burden,  turf  protection,  rice  bowls, 
indifference,  and  even  intransi¬ 
gence  all  had  to  be  addressed— 
and  solutions  had  to  be  viable,  not 
only  for  the  process  owner  but  for 
the  organization  as  a  whole.  This 
last  idea  was  sometimes  problem¬ 
atic,  since  in  some  cases  it  proved 
preferable  to  sub-optimize  a  spe¬ 
cific  process  in  order  to  optimize 
the  overall  process.  Explaining  this 
idea  to  those  on  the  receiving  end  was  challenging,  since 
they  often  had  limited  visibility  and  understanding  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole.  Clearly,  individual  and  measur¬ 
able  performance  objectives  had  to  ensure  that  support 
of  the  business  process  model  objectives  were  commu¬ 
nicated  and  understood. 

In  the  challenging  and  sometimes  charged  atmosphere 
of  defining  boundaries,  inputs,  and  outputs,  the  position 
of  the  Dashe  &  Thomson  process  consultants  as  neutral 
agents  was  important.  Using  simple  concepts  like  the 


FIGURE  3.  SIPOC  Model:  the  Value  Stream  from  a  Process 
Perspective. 
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Lack  of  training  holding  you 
back?  DAU  has  the  solution! 


When  was  the  last  time  you  or  one  of  your  associates  attended  one 
of  the  career  acquisition  courses  offered  by  the  Defense  Acquisition 
University  at  one  of  its  five  regional  campuses  and  their  additional 
training  sites? 


The  DAU 2004  Catalog  is  online  at  .  To  apply  for  all  DAU  classes  in  the  cat¬ 
alog,  including  Distance  Learning  classes,  go  to  and  visit  the  DAU  Course 

Schedule.  To  apply  for  a  course,  click  on  the  “Enroll  Here”  link  found  in  the  DAU  Home  Page 
banner. 


Are  you  current  on  the  DoD  5000-series  cancellations  and  re¬ 
visions?  Do  you  know  the  latest  acronyms  and  terms? 

When  was  the  last  time  you  or  your  associates  took  an  intro¬ 
ductory,  intermediate,  or  advanced  course  in  acquisition,  tech¬ 
nology  and  logistics? 

Did  you  know  that  DAU  now  offers  certification 
courses  that  are  taught  entirely  or  in  part  using  distance 
learning?  Or  check  out  one  of  the  55  self-paced  learn¬ 
ing  modules  now  on  our  Continuous  Learning  Center 
Web  site  (  ). 

We  also  offer  fee-for-service  consulting  and  research 
programs.  And  take  advantage  of  our 
competitively  priced  conference  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Maybe  it’s  time  to  talk  to  your  train¬ 
ing  officer  about  some  additional 
training  opportunities.  Or  call  the 
DAU  Registrar  at  1-888-284-4906 
to  see  how  we  can  structure  an 
educational  program  just  for  you. 


Did  you  know  industry  personnel  may  also  attend? 
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SIPOC  model  shown  in  Figure  3,  the  process  consultants 
walked  ASD  employees,  managers,  and  directors  through 
the  development  of  their  process  models.  Then  using  the 
defined  tools,  they  assembled  the  processes  into  “a  sys¬ 
tem  of  systems”  which  became  the  business  process 
model.  As  this  process  was  completed,  the  broken  inter¬ 
faces,  missing  links,  and  misaligned  priorities  were  sys¬ 
tematically  uncovered  and  addressed. 

Business  Process  Model  Pays  Off 

The  business  process  model  has  now  been  established 
and  operating  long  enough  to  clearly  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  accomplishment.  Processes  are  regu¬ 
larly  measured  and  reported.  Internal  conflict  and  ten¬ 
sions  are  dramatically  reduced.  Most  important  for  United 
Defense  stakeholders,  ASD  has  generated  record-setting 
financial  performances  over  the  last  two  years.  As  the  di¬ 
vision  continues  to  build  and  model  more  advanced 
processes,  continually  improved  customer  focus  and  ex¬ 
ecution  excellence  are  expected. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  business  process  model  would 
become  an  enduring  foundation  for  improving  process 
management  and  future  growth,  it  had  to  be  fully  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  continual  improvement  philosophy  of  the 
organization.  This  was  a  key  lesson  learned  from  previ¬ 
ous  process  improvement  efforts,  many  of  which  turned 
into  “shelfware”  when  the  implementing  teams  dis¬ 
banded.  The  tendency  to  reinvent  process  improvement 
with  new  management  approaches  was  replaced  with  an 
enduring  but  flexible  continual  improvement  approach 
in  the  business  process  model.  Its  architecture  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  robust  and  flexible  framework  for  integrating  other 
process  improvement  initiatives,  among  them  ISO  9001 
for  quality;  ISO  14001  for  environmental  management; 
CMMI®  for  software  &  systems  engineering;  P-CMM®  for 
workforce  development;  and  “lean  thinking.”  Flexible  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  essential  for  accommodating  new  initiatives 
and  evolving  customer  needs  while  always  providing  a 
baseline  from  which  to  measure  improvement. 

By  starting  at  the  top  and  consistently  maintaining  a  vi¬ 
sion  of  reducing  process  complexity  and  giving  process 
champions  latitude  to  define  and  improve  their  processes 
within  the  defined  process  architecture,  United  Defense 
has  built  a  system  that  has  proved  it  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  a  continually  evolving  and  changing  business 
environment.  By  augmenting  the  expert  minds  that  made 
ASD  successful  in  the  past  with  the  expert  knowledge  em¬ 
bedded  in  its  business  processes,  ASD  has  created  a  solid 
path  for  improving  business  performance  and  satisfying 
customers  well  into  the  future. 


Editor’s  note:  The  author  welcomes  comments  and 
questions  and  can  be  reached  at  keith.howe@ 
UDLP.com. 
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From:  Oujr  Readers 

PM’s  Dilemma  Hits  the  Mark 

I  liked  the  article  “The  Program  Man¬ 
ager’s  Dilemma”  in  the  May-June 
2004  issue  of  Defense  AT&L  very 
much.  I  particularly  liked  the  au¬ 
thor’s  analogy  with  “The  Prisoner’s 
Dilemma”  and  the  truth  tables  that 
illustrated  the  consequences  of  the 
various  combinations  of  trust  and 
don’t  trust. 

I  was  the  software  team  lead  on  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  prime  DoD 
contractors  several  years  ago,  and 
mutual  trust  worked  quite  well.  We 
both  made  mistakes  and  both  for¬ 
gave  each  other  when  it  happened. 

We  managed  to  avoid  blame-throw¬ 
ing  and  letters  to  the  contracting  of¬ 
ficer.  I  agree  that  if  a  person  must 
pick  one  side  as  a  default,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  err  on  the  side  of  trusting  even 
if  you  get  burned  a  few  times.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  you  will  be  always  be  callous 
and  suspicious  and  never  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  mutual  trust  relation¬ 
ship. 

One  thing  people  in  the  government 
often  fail  to  appreciate  is  that  con¬ 
tractors  must  make  money  to  stay 
in  business.  They  can’t  deficit-spend 
like  the  government.  Often  people 
view  this  money-making  as  greed, 
when  it  is  only  survival.  Viewing  it 
as  greed  leads  to  mistrust. 

A1  Kaniss 
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ACQUISITION  REFORM 


Acquisition  Transformation: 
Lead  into  Gold? 

Richard  B.  Rippere 


Acquisition  reform.  Acquisition  transformation. 

Buzzwords  or  real  change?  How  realistic  is  it  to 
expect  the  current  acquisition  reform  initiatives 
to  bring  about  real  transformation? 

Every  acquisition  professional  can  recite  a  litany  of  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  acquisition  process  and  point  back  to  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR),  or  the 
DoD  5000  series  as  the  “reasons”  the  process  is  as  en¬ 
cumbered  as  it  is.  But  just  as  often,  the  real  reason  is  this: 
“That’s  the  way  we’ve  always  done  it  in  this  command.” 

Should  we  expect  acquisition  transformation  to  change 
this?  Experience  has  shown  there  will  be  no  quick  fixes 


or  miracle  transformations.  But  even  so,  it  isn’t  like  try¬ 
ing  to  turn  lead  into  gold.  This  transformation  can  be 
achieved  as  long  as  we  realize  that  drastic  change  requires 
drastic  actions. 

Much  has  been  written  about  current  acquisition  trans¬ 
formation  initiatives.  The  July-August  2003  issue  of  PM 
magazine  contained  excellent  articles  on  current  efforts 
to  work  towards  acquisition  process  improvements,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  interview  with  Marvin  Sambur,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Air  Force  (acquisition).  Sambur  has  a  solid 
grasp  of  the  precept  of  evolutionary  acquisition  as  a  step 
to  acquisition  transformation.  Air  Force  Instruction  (AFI) 
63-123  codifies  the  Air  Force  policy  on  evolutionary  ac- 


is  employed  by  Titan  Systems  in  support  of  the  Air  Force  Electronic  Systems  Center.  He  has  a  master’s  degree  in  electrical  engineering  from 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  He  is  Level  III  certified  in  program  management  and  in  systems  planning,  research,  development  and  engineering, 
and  Level  II  in  developmental  engineering. 
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Illustration  by  Jim  Elmore 


quisition  for  command  and  control  (C2)  systems.  It  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  second  article  in  that  issue  of  PM,  "Evolu¬ 
tionary  Acquisition  Strategies  and  Spiral  Development 
Processes”  by  Kenneth  Farkas  and  Paul  Thurston.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  mentions  the  policy  memo  that  Sambur  issued  on 
June  4,  2002,  replacing  Air  Force  Policy  Directive  (AFPD) 
63-1  and  stating  that  evolutionary  acquisition  is  now  the 
preferred  acquisition  strategy  for  the  Air  Force.  In  the 
fourth  article  in  that  same  issue  of  PM,  “The  Underlying 
Keys  to  Acquisition,”  Alexander  Slate  asks,  “Is  Acquisition 
Transformation  Doomed  to  Fail?”  Slate  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  fundamental  acquisition  processes  of 
need,  requirements,  prioritization,  and  asset  allocation 
and  makes  some  suggestions  about  those  processes. 


C/:peRience  has  shown 
rheRe  will  6e  no  quick 
Fpces  or  miRacle 
r  RansFo  rid  ar  ions. 


The  Need  for  Out-of-the-box  Ideas 

I  believe  the  discussion  continues  because  it  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated  that  evolutionary  acquisition  is  the 
true  panacea  that  will  heal  the  acquisition  process.  I  as¬ 
sert  that  the  acquisition  community  must  continuously 
address  all  acquisition  transformation  initiatives  and  tai¬ 
lor  and  re-tailor  guidance  to  adapt  current  government 
business  practices  to  whatever  changing  technology  and 
societal  mores  will  sustain.  As  part  of  this,  we  need  to  in¬ 
vent  out-of-the-box  practices  and  assess  them  for  prag¬ 
matic  feasibility.  This  is  the  path  to  acquisition  transfor¬ 
mation. 

I  propose  three  such  procedures,  and  while  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  out-of-the-box,  they  are  not  so  far  out  as  to  be  un¬ 
reachable  or  unrealistic. 

The  Technology  Dilemma 

The  case  starts  with  the  traditional  process.  An  objective 
capability  is  defined,  and  against  it  the  acquisition  pro¬ 
gram  manager  (PM)  will  issue  a  request  for  proposal  (RFP) 


for  a  contract  to  develop  and  deliver  a  system  that  pro¬ 
vides  that  capability.  Evolutionary  acquisition  allows  the 
PM  to  create  an  acquisition  plan  for  spiral  development 
of  that  objective  capability.  The  PM  then  awards  the  con¬ 
tract  to  the  bidder  proposing  the  best  solution  to  satisfy 
the  defined  requirements.  There  are  three  reasons  why 
the  PM  may  choose  an  evolutionary  acquisition  strategy: 

1  .The  development  funds  are  spread  across  several  years. 

2.  The  complexity  of  the  acquisition  needs  several  years 
to  accomplish  the  objective. 

3.  The  technology  is  not  mature  enough  to  achieve  the 
objective  capability  in  the  near  time  frame. 

It’s  the  third  reason  that  causes  the  dilemma  with  evolu¬ 
tionary  acquisition.  If  the  PM  knows  precisely  what  the 
objective  required  system  capability  is,  then  the  program 
doesn’t  need  spiral  development  (discounting  reasons  1 
and  2.)  But  presumably  the  PM  doesn’t  know  this  be¬ 
cause  none  of  us  knows  what  tomorrow’s  technology  will 
be  capable  of  doing  for  the  system.  Being  realistic,  the 
PM  writes  requirements  for  only  the  first  spiral  for  which 
technology  exists,  but  the  PM  wants  the  objective.  So  how 
can  the  program  office  evaluate  proposals  from  bidders 
who  equally  can’t  foretell  future  technologic  capabilities 
but  can  only  propose  against  the  first  spiral  requirements? 
How  can  the  PM  pick  a  developer  who  will  deliver  the 
best  objective  capability,  not  just  the  best  first  spiral  ca¬ 
pability?  All  that  the  proposals  can  offer  is  a  capability 
based  on  today’s  technology  and  a  “promise”  to  incor¬ 
porate  tomorrow’s  technology  in  future  spirals. 

So  the  question  for  us  is  this:  Is  there  a  better  way  to  plan 
an  evolutionary  acquisition  and  to  structure  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  strategy  that  recognizes  this  dilemma?  Or  more  specif¬ 
ically,  is  there  a  way  for  an  acquisition  plan  to  better  ad¬ 
dress  the  vagaries  of  spiral  development  and  the 
unknowns  of  future  technologic  capabilities?  The  answer 
will  truly  be  a  transformed  evolutionary  acquisition 
process. 

The  Answer:  A  Closer  Partnership  with 
Industry 

Perhaps  such  an  answer  could  be  called  phase  II  of  Sam- 
bur’s  agile  acquisition  initiative.  Sambur  said  agile  ac¬ 
quisition  is  based  on  the  collaboration  of  four  partners: 
the  requirers,  the  technologists,  the  testers,  and  the  ac¬ 
quirer.  My  suggested  phase  II  adds  the  developers:  our 
industry  partners.  Industry  must  be  an  integral  partner 
to  craft  a  spiral  development  strategy  that  will  adapt  to 
the  technologists’  evolving  improvements  and  the  users’ 
correspondingly  evolving  requirements.  In  fact,  many  ac¬ 
quisition  instructions  call  for  inclusion  of  the  developer 
as  part  of  the  team.  The  acquirer  (the  system  program 
office  (SPO))  adds  the  overall  process  management  and 
the  legal  acquisition  structure  while  the  tester  keeps  every¬ 
one  on  track.  The  PM  must  find  a  way  to  define  an  ac- 
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Out-of-the-Box  Ideas 


1 .  Industry  community  as  partner  during  ini¬ 
tial  concept  development 

2.  Source  selection  based  on  demonstrated 
evolutionary  acquisition  excellence 

3.  Test  criteria  based  on  capabilities,  not  re¬ 
quirements 


quisition  program  and  issue  a  corresponding  RFP  that 
uses  all  five  partners  during  all  stages  of  the  process  to 
solve  this  dilemma  of  unknown  future  spirals. 

Out-of-the-box  Idea  #1:  Concept  Development 

The  industry  partner  must  be  included  in  the  initial  con¬ 
cept  development,  traditionally  a  government-only  ac¬ 
tivity  The  draft  AFI  63-101  defines  a  pre-concept  refine¬ 
ment  phase,  followed  by  a  concept  refinement  phase, 
then  the  technology  development  phase  that  leads  to  a 
system  development  and  demonstration  phase,  and  then 
the  production  and  deployment  phase.  The  draft  AFI  63- 
101  doesn’t  discuss  the  role  of  industry  as  a  partner  in 
these  phases,  but  it  is  implied.  DoDD  5000.1 ,  paragraph 
El  .2,  in  fact,  includes  the  developers  as  integrated  prod¬ 
uct  team  (IPT)  members  for  the  capability  needs  defini¬ 
tion  activity.  Traditional  acquisition  procedures  that  have 
early  industry  involvement  include  market  surveys,  re¬ 
quests  for  information  (RFIs),  study  contracts,  fly-offs, 
down  selects,  and  so  on. 

Getting  the  developer— industry  and  academia— work¬ 
ing  together  with  the  team  from  the  beginning  requires 
my  first  out-of-the-box  idea.  How  can  we  include  the  de¬ 
veloper  in  the  process  from  the  beginning  when  we  don’t 
select  the  developer  until  well  into  the  acquisition  process, 
not  until  after  we’ve  defined  the  concept,  the  acquisition 
strategy,  and  the  requirements? 

RFIs  and  similar  broad-based  calls  to  industry  for  idea  in¬ 
puts  are  the  traditional  answer.  My  idea  is  to  consider  in¬ 
dustry  consortia  in  which  several  companies,  as  well  as 
academia,  have  formed  unofficial  partnerships  to  address 
common  themes  or  problems.  And  then  there  are  the 
professional  and  technical  associations  and  societies— 
such  as  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Si  Electronics  Engineers 
(IEEE)  and  the  Armed  Forces  Communications  Si  Elec¬ 
tronics  Association  (AFCEA)— that  are  made  up  of  indi¬ 
vidual  professionals  and  experts.  Both  appropriate  con¬ 
sortia  and  professional  associations  could  be  called  upon 
to  join  in  the  agile  acquisition  phase  II  partnerships  in  the 
early  pre-concept  refinement  and  concept  refinement 
phases.  Then  as  the  PM  uses  the  partnership  to  develop 


the  analysis  of  alternatives  and  courses  of  action,  the  in¬ 
dustry  development  community  will  contribute  pragmatic 
ideas  for  real  agile  evolutionary  acquisition. 

Out-of-the-box  Idea  #2:  Developer  Selection 

After  the  concept  is  developed,  the  PM  wants  to  select  a 
developer  who  will  be  the  best  choice  for  delivering  the 
objective  capability  after  an  evolutionary  acquisition  of 
numerous  spirals.  Traditionally,  the  PM  defines  require¬ 
ments  in  a  technical  requirements  document  (TRD)  that 
becomes  part  of  the  RFP.  The  source  selection  team  picks 
the  bid  that  proposes  the  best  satisfaction  of  this  TRD. 
But  this  doesn’t  get  out  of  the  box  to  solve  the  dilemma 
of  unknown  future  technology.  The  TRD  contains  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  only  the  first  spiral.  How  can  the  PM  over¬ 
come  the  traditional  dilemma  of  using  only  the  TRD  for 
the  first  spiral  to  select  the  developer  for  the  objective  sys¬ 
tem? 

The  best  tool  the  PM  has  in  the  traditional  process  is  the 
past  performance  criteria  of  the  source  selection  process. 
Does  the  company  have  a  good  track  record  of  main¬ 
taining  a  cost-effective  quality  development  process,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  evolving  requirements?  Or  does  the  company 
have  a  poor  history,  such  as  underbidding  on  the  first  spi¬ 
ral  and  then  getting  well  on  subsequent  spirals? 

This  brings  me  to  my  next  out-of-the-box  idea.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  long-term  processes  are  more  important  than  the 
near-term  technical  offering.  Proposals  must  address  the 
corporate  processes  to  work  in  partnership  with  the  tech¬ 
nologists  (the  labs  and  academia)  to  track  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  and  to  plan  flexible  alternatives  for  using  the 
emerging  technologies.  Pre-planned  product  improve¬ 
ments  (P3I)  give  way  to  flexible  spiral  technology  paths 
and  incremental  emerging  technology  capabilities.  What 
is  the  company’s  process  for  keeping  its  designs  truly 
modular  as  an  open  system  architecture  to  permit  flexi¬ 
ble  technology  insertion  in  the  future? 

My  agile  acquisition  phase  II  makes  demonstrated  per¬ 
formance  as  an  evolutionary  acquisition  developer  a  pri¬ 
mary  source  selection  criterion.  A  proposed  satisfaction 
of  a  single-spiral  TRD  should  be  a  secondary  criterion. 
Past  performance  evaluation  will  consider  how  well  the 
company  has  participated  in  industry/academic  consor¬ 
tia  to  help  the  government  plan  for  evolutionary  tech¬ 
nology  insertion.  The  draft  AFI  63-101  not  only  calls  for 
a  technology  development  phase,  but  also  requires  a 
strong  technology  transition  plan.  Source  selection  crite¬ 
ria  should  also  put  weight  on  the  company’s  proposed 
technology  transition  plan  and  its  past  performance  in 
executing  technology  transition.  Has  the  company  been 
willing  to  overcome  the  not-invented-here  syndrome  by 
selecting  and  integrating  technology  and  capabilities  de¬ 
veloped  by  others?  And  certainly  the  evaluation  must  look 
at  how  well  the  company  has  maintained  a  cost-effective, 
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best-value  spiral  development  process  on  previous  con¬ 
tracts. 

Out-of-the-box  Idea  #3:  New  Test  Paradigm 

The  evolutionary  acquisition  spiral  development  process 
presents  a  significant  dilemma  for  the  test  member  of 
the  partnership.  What  are  the  test  criteria  for  spirals  that 
don’t  have  well  defined  advance  requirements?  Just  as  in 
the  discussion  of  capabilities-based  acquisition,  how  does 
the  PM  test  for  evolving  capabilities  rather  than  against 
static  requirements?  The  draft  AFI  63-101  puts  a  lot  of 
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continuously  examine 
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emphasis  on  ensuring  the  testers  address  the  problems 
imposed  by  spiral  development. 

The  PM  and  tester  must  create  a  suitable  new  test  para¬ 
digm  to  determine  the  success  of  each  spiral.  This  new 
paradigm  is  my  third  out-of-the-box  idea.  The  tester  must 
be  integral  to  the  five-member  team  so  that  the  test  or 
acceptance  criteria  for  each  spiral  are  allowed  to  evolve 
as  the  acquisition  evolves.  The  criteria  must  be  open- 
ended  to  determine  when  spirals  have  produced  value- 
added  capability  for  the  warfighter,  without  regard  for 
pre-conceived  notions  of  what  the  requirement  was  “sup¬ 
posed”  to  be.  For  instance,  the  requirer  might  have  thought 
he  wanted  a  cube,  but  the  best  capability  might  turn  out 
to  be  in  a  sphere. 


Let’s  imagine  a  requirement  for  a  personal  combat  weapon 
no  bigger  or  heavier  than  an  M-l  6.  It  must  have  lethal  ca¬ 
pability  against  any  person  or  vehicle  up  to  high-mobil- 
ity  multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle  (HMMWV)  size  at  any 
range  that’s  in  line  of  sight.  It  must  be  operator-adjustable 
to  be  either  lethal  or  non-lethal.  It  must  have  automatic 
aim  capability  with  99.9  percent  probability  of  kill  and 
be  smart  enough  not  to  fire  in  lethal  mode  against  any 
friendly  target  or  any  non-combatant  target.  It  can  be  con¬ 
nected,  wirelessly,  to  remote  sensors  already  available  in 
the  battlespace. 

If  that  reminds  you  of  something — you’re  right.  Gene  Rod- 
denberry  conceived  such  a  weapon,  called  it  a  phaser, 
and  equipped  Captain  Kirk’s  Starship  Enterprise  crew 
with  it.  It  always  killed  or  stunned  on  command  and  never 
hit  a  friendly.  But  is  it  simply  the  stuff  of  science  fiction? 
Not  altogether. 

In  fact  we  do  have  personal  weapons  that  have  variable 
muzzle  velocity  to  either  kill  or  not  kill.  We  have  laser 
spotters  and  designators.  Electronic  battlefield  networks 
that  will  connect  every  soldier  to  remote  sensors  are  in 
development.  Even  so,  we  still  wouldn’t  issue  an  RFP 
based  on  these  requirements  today  because  technology 
is  still  not  all  in  place  yet.  With  agile  acquisition  phase  II, 
a  consortium  of  industry  and  academic  experts  would 
lay  out  a  logic  diagram  of  what  could  be  done  through 
spiral  development  if  various  technology  options  come 
to  fruition.  Based  on  this,  the  PM  would  select  a  devel¬ 
oper  who  had  a  demonstrated  track  record  of  working 
with  laboratories  to  spirally  develop  a  system  along  such 
potential  technology  paths.  Along  these  paths,  the  de¬ 
veloper  would  deliver  incremental  capability  upgrades  as 
appropriate  technologies  matured.  The  tester  would  de¬ 
termine  when  these  spirals  warranted  fielding  of  the  next 
increment  of  capability. 

The  Musts  for  Transforming  Acquisition 

A  transformed  evolutionary  acquisition  process  must  con¬ 
tinuously  examine  and  update  the  traditional  processes 
and  must  also  use  new,  out-of-the-box  practices.  Indus¬ 
try  and  academic  partners  must  be  brought  into  the  con¬ 
cept  planning  process  early  on.  The  PM  must  select  the 
development  contractor  based  on  meaningful  evaluation 
of  the  contractor’s  spiral  development  processes  for  tech¬ 
nology  insertion.  The  PM  must  have  new  spiral  develop¬ 
ment  test  strategies  that  don’t  need  pre-determined  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  spiral. 

None  of  that  is  alchemy.  And  Congress,  the  FAR,  and  the 
5000  series  aren’t  standing  in  the  way. 


Editor’s  note:  The  author  welcomes  comments  and 
questions.  He  can  be  contacted  at  ichard.rippe 

hanscom.af.mil. 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


And  Now  For  Something 
Completely  Different 

Honesty,  Courage,  and  Starting  Over 


(Haemon's  advice  to  King  Creon, 
in  Sophocles'  Antigone) 


Ward,  USAF 

ohn  McLaughlin,  CIA  deputy  director,  once  warned, 
“Our  country  is  vulnerable— -if  our  intelligence  an¬ 
alysts  are  not  ready  for  something  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  have  experienced  in  the 
past.”  That  was  March  11 , 2001 .  Exactly  six  months 
later,  something  completely  different  and  apparently  unan¬ 
ticipated  did  indeed  happen. 

McLaughlin’s  prediction  and  warning  has  something  to 
teach  not  only  the  intelligence  community,  but  the  tech¬ 
nology  development  community  as  well. 

Anticipating  the  Unexpected 

The  safest  thing  to  say  about  the  future  is  that  it  will  be 
full  of  unexpected  events.  While  the  details  of  those  events, 
activities,  and  developments  are  largely  unknowable,  no 
one  should  be  surprised  to  discover  that  the  future  is  going 
to  be  ...  surprising.  We  may  try  to  minimize  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  prepare  for  any  possible  outcome,  but  our 
crystal  balls  get  murky  the  farther  we  try  to  look.  That 
murkiness  is  one  of  life’s  great  certainties,  and  it  is  an 
area  deserving  of  our  attention. 

Of  course,  some  future  events  can  be  predicted  easily. 
But  along  with  preparing  for  predictable  outcomes,  there 
is  a  full  spectrum  of  possible  surprises  that  may  require 
a  program  manager  (PM)  to  make  a  course  correction. 
So  PMs  need  to  establish  a  mechanism — a  flexible,  sim¬ 
ple  mechanism— for  responding  quickly  and  smartly  to 
life’s  inevitable  surprises. 

The  SAWABI  Approach 

In  the  most  extreme  cases  (which  may  or  may  not  be  un¬ 
common)  the  recommended  approach  is  called  “SAWABI,” 
which  stands  for  “Start  Again  With  A  Better  Idea.”  Once 
you  decide  to  do  it,  implementing  SAWABI  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  The  tricky  part  is  determining  that  a  SAWABI  approach 
is  necessary.  Such  a  decision  requires  equal  parts  objec¬ 
tivity,  honesty,  and  courage.  Here  are  the  steps  for  using 
this  method. 


is  an  InnoVisioneer  with  the  InnoVision  Directorate  of  the  National 
Geospatial-Intelligence  Agency.  He  holds  degrees  in  electrical  engineering 
and  engineering  management,  and  is  Level  III  certified  in  SPRDE,  Level  I 
in  PM,  T&E,  and  IT. 
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It  is  important  to  understand  that 
SAWABI  covers  a  wide  range  of 
“starting  over”  activities,  from 
a  minor  adjustment  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  blank  sheet.  It  doesn’t 
always  mean  canceling  an  en¬ 
tire  program;  it  could  simply  in¬ 
volve  retooling  a  particular 
process  or  approach. 


Step  Two.  Take  an  objective  look 
at  the  situation  and  determine 
whether  the  current  approach  is 
the  right  one.  Note  we  did  not 
say  “the  best”  or  “the  ideal”:  it 
is  often  sufficient  to  be  adequate.  Sometimes  a  better 
technical  approach  exists,  but  the  cost  of  changing  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  benefit.  A  better  idea,  by  definition,  encom¬ 
passes  cost,  schedule,  and  performance  considerations. 
If  a  technology’s  corresponding  impact  on  cost  and/or 
schedule  is  unacceptable,  then  it  is  not  really  a  better  idea, 
just  a  better  technology.  And  they’re  not  the  same  thing. 

Step  Three.  Make  the  call.  Do  your  homework,  get  your 
ducks  in  a  row,  and  start  making  the  case  for  starting  over. 
In  the  current  acquisition  framework,  this  is  sometimes 
easier  said  than  done,  but  despite  the  difficulty,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  possible. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  warns  against  pulling  something  down 
“without  even  pausing  to  ask  why  it  was  put  up”  in  the 
first  place.  He  explains  that  unless  we  understand  the  rea¬ 
son  for  something’s  existence,  we  cannot  “judge  whether 
the  reason  was  reasonable,”  and  so  we  ought  to  be  very 
reluctant  to  remove,  replace,  or  destroy  it.  Thus,  a  SAWABI 
decision,  which  by  definition  involves  abandoning  an  ex¬ 
isting  thing,  must  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the 
thing’s  original  purpose.  As  Chesterton  goes  on  to  explain, 
once  we  understand  “how  it  arose,  and  what  purposes  it 


was  supposed  to  serve,  [we]  may  really  be  able  to  say 
that  they  were  bad  purposes,  or  that  they  have  since  be¬ 
come  bad  purposes,  or  that  they  are  purposes  which  are 
no  longer  served.” 

Getting  Out  of  Zimbardo’s  Prison 

Anyone  who  sat  through  Psych  101  probably  encountered 
the  infamous  prisoner/guard  experiment  performed  by 
Stanford  professor  Phillip  Zimbardo.  In  brief,  Professor 
Zimbardo  brought  a  group  of  undergrads  together  in  a 
“prison”  constructed  in  the  basement  of  the  university’s 
Psychology  Building  and  randomly  assigned  them  to  be 
either  uniformed  prison  guards  or  prisoners.  The  exper¬ 
iment,  intended  to  last  two  weeks,  rapidly  degenerated 
into  a  seething  stew  of  cruelty  and  depression,  and  the 
experimenters  were  forced  to  cancel  it  after  six  days. 

The  most  interesting  and  relevant  point  is  that  each  par¬ 
ticipant  could  have  opted  out  at  any  time,  but  almost  all 
stayed— even  the  grossly  mistreated  prisoners— until  the 
experimenters  called  it  off.  All  the  participants  had  to  say 
was,  “I’m  done,”  and  they’d  go  back  to  real  life.  They 
knew  they  had  the  authority  and  ability  to  cease  their  par¬ 
ticipation.  Maybe  they  got  caught  up  in  the  moment  and 


ie»  Acknowledge  that 
SAWABI  is  an  option.  PMs  don’t 
need  to  keep  doing  everything 
they  are  currently 
doing,  particu¬ 
larly  if  there  is  a 
better  idea  out 
there  somewhere.  Given  the  dy¬ 
namic  nature  of  the  unknown 
future,  we  can’t  expect  always  to 
find  the  best  ideas  on  the  first 
try.  Software  guru  Eric  Raymond 
recommends  that  programmers 
should  “expect  to  start  over  at 
least  once,”  and  smart  PM’s 
should  be  willing  to  do  so  as 
well. 
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propagating  a  poor  result.  But  if  we  are  free  to  start 
in  one  direction  and  then  start  again  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tack  later,  we  are  more  likely  to  explore  new 
ground,  make  some  interesting  mistakes,  1  earn 
something,  and  go  on  to  discover  the  better  idea 
we’d  been  seeking  all  along.  Absent  a 
SAWABI  mechanism,  we  will  find  it 
much  harder  and  slower  to  apply 
our  learning  in  a  timely  manner 
or  to  grow. 

Of  course  the  opposite  response 
is  also  possible.  Once  SAWABI  is 
an  option,  some  PMs  may  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  risks  or  try  some¬ 
thing  new,  for  fear  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  cancelled.  That  is 
why  a  SAWABI  mechanism  has  to 
be  relatively  painless  and  not  re¬ 
flect  poorly  on  the  brave  souls  who 
attempt  to  use  it.  Without  a  painless 
SAWABI  mechanism,  fear  of  failure,  fear 
of  waste,  and  fear  of  getting  it  wrong 
will  lead  directly  to  waste,  failure,  and 
wrong  answers. 


forgot  they  did  not  have  to  proceed.  Surely  they  were  not 
comfortable,  didn’t  think  all  was  well  and  appropriate, 
particularly  the  unfortunate  prisoners.  Yet  they  didn’t  act 
on  their  own  responsibility  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  lesson  for  PMs  should  be  obvious.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  walk  away  from  a  bad  program  as  easily  as  Zim- 
bardo’s  subjects  could  have,  but  we  do  indeed  have  the 
ability  and  responsibility  to  speak  up  when  a  situation 
degenerates.  We  need  to  make  the  call  and  advise  our  su¬ 
periors  accordingly,  waving  the  SAWABI  flag  whenever  a 
current  trajectory  needs  adjusting— or  cancelling. 


Even  if  a  SAWABI  approach  does  cause 
some  discomfort,  there  are  times  it  must  be  pursued, 
nonetheless,  with  courage  and  honesty.  Given  the  types 
of  systems  we  develop  in  the  DoD  acquisition  and  de¬ 
velopment  community,  a  lack  of  courage  or  a  lack  of  hon¬ 
esty  are  frankly  inexcusable.  Lives  and  national  security 
are  at  stake,  so  fear  must  not  dictate  our  behavior  or  de¬ 
cisions.  SAWABI,  therefore,  indicates  the  presence  of  these 
two  key  virtues— courage  and  honesty— both  of  which 
are  absolutely  vital  attributes  for  a  PM.  Those  who  need 
a  little  more  encouragement  would  do  well  to  read  the 
White  House’s  National  Security  Strategy  from  Septem¬ 
ber  2002,  which  explains:  “The  major  institutions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  national  security  were  designed  in  a  different  era  to 
meet  different  requirements.  All  of  them  must  be  trans¬ 
formed ”  (emphasis  added). 


SAWABI:  Chaos  and  Innovation 

SAWABI  appears  to  inject  a  certain  degree  of  chaos  into 
a  program  by  removing  the  assurance  of  continuity.  What 
SAWABI  actually  does  is  acknowledge  the  ambiguity  that 
is  always  there  and  enable  a  PM  to  respond  appropriately. 
This  is  all  to  the  good  because  the  certainty  inherent  in 
some  programs  is  unfortunate,  unwarranted,  and  unwise. 
An  assurance  of  programmatic  continuity,  regardless  of 
performance,  can  have  a  numbing  effect.  The  presence 
of  a  SAWABI  mechanism  removes  that  assurance  and  its 
associated  numbness,  thereby  facilitating  innovation  and 
growth.  When  we  know  that  any  program  we  begin  is 
probably  destined  to  last  indefinitely,  there  is  little  con- 
scionable  space  for  experimentation  or  error,  for  fear  of 


Sunk  Cost  and  Cognitive  Bias 

For  the  politically  minded,  abandoning  previous  invest¬ 
ments  appears  to  indicate  poor  judgment;  in  fact,  mak¬ 
ing  a  course  correction  is  actually  a  sign  of  good  judg¬ 
ment.  After  21  years  and  $8  billion,  if  we  don’t  have  a 
useful  system,  it  is  probably  time  to  SAWABI.  At  some 
point,  continuing  on  a  fruitless  trajectory  is  no  longer  ad¬ 
mirable  persistence,  but  rather  a  sign  of  possible  mental 
illness.  At  the  very  least,  it  is  evidence  of  an  unfortunate 
cognitive  bias. 

PMs  must  wrestle  with  a  common  cognitive  bias  for  pro¬ 
grammatic  stability — a  preference  for  keeping  programs 
alive  even  if  they  should  be  cancelled.  Interestingly,  this 
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bias  exists  even  if  you  know  it’s  there.  You’ve  probably 
seen  this  illustration: 

Those  who  aren’t  familiar  with  the  optical  illusion  may 
need  to  be  told  the  two  lines  are  the  same  length.  The 


funny  thing  is,  even  though  you  know  the  lines  are  the 
same  length,  they  still  don’t  look  the  same.  Even  after  you 
measure  them,  your  eyes  will  continue  to  insist  the  upper 
line  is  longer.  In  this  simple  scenario,  your  perception 
contradicts  your  intellectual  knowledge.  The  question  is, 
which  will  guide  your  actions?  Now  imagine  the  follow¬ 
ing  situation: 

A  hungry  lion  is  behind  Door  # 1  if  the  lines  are  the  same 
length.  If  they  are  different  lengths ,  the  lion  is  behind  Door 
#2.  You  must  open  one  door. 

Which  do  you  choose?  Which  source  of  data  do  you  trust— 
your  eyes  or  your  intellect? 


is  indeed  a  fiscally  responsible  option  when  implemented 
judiciously. 

The  British  comedy  troupe  Monty  Python’s  Flying  Circus 
used  the  phrase,  “And  now  for  something  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  ...”  as  a  segue  between  sketches.  It’s  a  phrase  PMs 
should  seriously  consider  adding  to  their  vocabulary. 
Whether  a  SAWABI  approach  results  in  shorter  meetings 
or  an  entirely  new  endeavor,  when  a  better  idea  exists  it 
is  often  worth  pursuing.  The  key  to  maintaining  this  re¬ 
sponsive,  flexible  posture  is  a  firm  commitment  to  hon¬ 
esty  and  a  courageous  objectivity.  We  ought  not  abandon 
every  project  at  the  first  sign  of  difficulty,  but  we  proba¬ 
bly  should  exercise  the  option  more  often  than  we  do. 
Rather  than  remain  in  Zimbardo’s  prison,  we  need  to  rec¬ 
ognize  our  obligation  to  speak  up  and  opt  out  when  the 
situation  warrants  it. 

And  remember— just  because  one  line  looks  longer  does¬ 
n’t  make  it  so. 

Editor’s  note:  The  author  welcomes  comments  and  ques¬ 
tions.  He  can  be  reached  at  wardd@nga.mil. 


Similarly,  a  PM  may  know  that  Project  X  or  Process  Z 
needs  to  be  cancelled/replaced/modified.  According  to 
my  college  economics  professor,  one  is  not  supposed  to 
take  sunk  costs  into  account  when  evaluating  future  op¬ 
tions.  But  even  though  a  PM  may  know  intellectually  not 
to  include  sunk  costs  in  his  or  her  calculations,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  argue  in  favor  of  existing  pro¬ 
grams  “because  we’ve  already  spent  $30  gazillion.” 

What  course  of  action  should  that  PM 
take?  Fear  of  failure  and  criticism 
leads  in  one  direction  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  cognitive  bias  for  con¬ 
tinuity.  Honesty  and  courage  point 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  re¬ 
quire  us  to  trust  what  we  know  to 
be  true. 

Letting  Go  of  the  Rope 

There’s  an  old  saying  that  you 
can’t  unring  a  bell,  but  you  can 
stop  pulling  the  rope.  In 
other  words,  we  can’t 
undo  the  past,  but  we  can 
do  something  different  in  the  future.  Can¬ 
celling  programs  does  not  waste  money: 
it  prevents  continued  waste.  Retooling  a 
process,  restarting  a  program, 
pursuing  a  demonstrably  su- 

perior  idea  may  indeed  in-  O 

volve  abandoning  previous  in-  j-j  r-iT^ T  ITT  r*Ts~  C&Fz  •  ■  )  •  f: 

vestment,  but  such  courses  >  lajtSA-* 

of  action  also  prevent  throw¬ 
ing  good  money  after  gone  money.  SAWABI 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Pushing  Performance 

Redstone  Arsenal  Test  Lab  Helps  Army  Evaluate 
Turboshaft  Aircraft  Engines 

Michael  Cast 


Jerry  Beckham,  a 
technician  with  the 
Redstone  Technical 
Test  Center  (RTTC), 
makes  some  throttle 
adjustments  to  a 
turboshaft  engine 
undergoing  testing 
at  Redstone  Arsenal. 
Photo  courtesy  of  RTTC 
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The  high-pitched  whine  of  turboshaft  helicopter  en¬ 
gines  is  figuratively  music  to  the  ears  of  Army 
testers  at  Redstone  Arsenal  in  Alabama  because 
it  is  the  sweet  sound  of  success  for  a  multi-year 
team  effort. 

In  early  August  2002,  the  Redstone  Aviation  Propulsion 
Test  and  Research  Facility  (RAPTR),  officially  opened. 
RAPTR  is  a  state-of-the-art  facility  designed  to  test  heli¬ 
copter  turboshaft  engines  and  their  components,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  need  to  test  aircraft  in  flight  and  so  saving  money 
and  time.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  Army’s  Integrated 
Material  Management  Center  (IMMC),  which  provided 
funding  for  its  construction,  and  to  the  Research,  Devel- 


is  a  public  affairs  specialist  with  the  U.S.  Army  Developmental  Test 
Command.  He  has  served  the  army  for  22  years  as  a  journalist  and 
photographer,  newspaper  editor,  speechwriter,  and  public  affairs 
specialist. 


opment  and  Engineering  Center  (RDEC)  and  the  Red¬ 
stone  Technical  Test  Center  (RTTC),  two  key  players  in  the 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  program  that 
combined  resources  to  make  RAPTR  operational. 

Although  technically  assigned  to  RTTC  and  within  the  se¬ 
curity  boundaries  of  that  center’s  Static  Test  Branch, 
RAPTR  is  really  a  joint  operation  between  RTTC  and 
RDEC’s  Aviation  Engineering  Directorate.  RTTC,  a  tech¬ 
nical  test  center  of  the  Army’s  Developmental  Test  Com¬ 
mand,  provides  facilities,  mechanical  and  electrical  sup¬ 
port,  and  test  engineering  and  operator  support,  while 
the  Aviation  Engineering  Directorate  (AED)  provides  de¬ 
sign  engineering,  test  engineering,  and  an  engineering 
research  staff  capable  of  resolving  performance  and  de¬ 
sign  issues  that  may  arise  during  testing. 

“This  partnership  between  RTTC  and  AED  has  been  very 
successful  and  has  given  our  customer  base  added  value 
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in  turboshaft  engine  testing,”  says  Doug  Chapman,  an 
RTTC  test  engineer  involved  with  the  program. 

The  facility  enables  testers  to  acquire  a  variety  of  data 
about  the  performance  of  turboshaft  engines  and  their 
components.  An  engine  under  test  pulls  in  ambient  air 
to  operate,  and  a  dynamometer  also  uses  intake  air  to 
put  a  load  on  the  engine’s  main  rotor  shaft.  RAPTR  can 
generate  up  to  3,500  shaft  horsepower  and  up  to  800 
foot/pounds  of  torque.  It  has  a  fully  automatic  control  sys¬ 
tem  that  starts  the  engine  and  per¬ 
forms  pre-determined  operational 
cycles  and  power  levels.  The  sys¬ 
tem  can  emulate  engine  horse¬ 
power  and  load  “profiles”  with  the 
aid  of  software  that  controls  the 
various  engine  test  scenarios. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  con¬ 
trol  system  continuously  monitor 
certain  sensors  and  measurements 
during  any  test  to  prevent  a  cata¬ 
strophic  failure  that  could  harm  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  facility,  or  engine  hard¬ 
ware,  Chapman  notes.  If  “redline” 
events  that  cause  concern  for 
testers  occur  during  a  test,  RAPTR 
is  designed  to  stop  the  test  auto¬ 
matically  and  allow  testers  to  take 
precautionary  measures  before  re¬ 
suming.  Much  of  the  RAPTR  in¬ 
strumentation  has  pre-defined  lev¬ 
els  for  safety,  causing  RAPTR  to  go 
into  redline  when  those  levels  are 
exceeded.  The  RAPTR  control  soft¬ 
ware  can  automatically  shut  the  en¬ 
gine  down  to  idle  and/or  cut  off  the  fuel  supply  within 
milliseconds.  RAPTR  is  currently  able  to  monitor  and 
record  up  to  500  channels  of  instrument  data— including 
speed,  torque,  temperature,  pressure,  airflow,  and  so  on— 
for  long  periods  of  time,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $500  per 
test  hour. 

RAPTR  operators  are  capable  of  installing,  removing,  and 
assembling  and  disassembling  an  engine  on-site.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  component  alignment  and  bore-scope  investi¬ 
gation  are  provided  within  the  test  cell. 

The  facility  is  a  “best  value  alternative”  for  aircraft  engine 
testing  for  several  reasons,  according  to  Chapman.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  low-cost,  state-of-the-art  test  capability  for  engines 
and  their  components  and  allows  for  a  timely  and  dedi¬ 
cated  response  to  developmental  and  field  problems,  he 
points  out.  A  hands-on  facility,  RAPTR  helps  train  new 
engineers  and  gives  confidence  to  a  more  experienced 
staff  of  design  engineers.  It  has  proved  its  role  as  a  vital 
testing  tool  for  Army  Aviation  and  related  organizations, 


and  it  provides  an  independent  correlation  standard  not 
available  with  industry  or  contractor  testing  at  their  fa¬ 
cilities,  Chapman  says. 

Looking  Forward 

Expanded  instrumentation,  specialized  test  capabilities, 
and  expanded  engine  models  are  planned  for  the  future. 
The  future  facility  will  have  an  engine  test  cell  2  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  separate  self-contained  additional  test  bay  with 
heated  fuel  and  lubrication,  as  well  as  expanded  data 
channels  and  an  expanded  data  ac¬ 
quisition  and  control  system.  De¬ 
signs  are  currently  under  develop¬ 
ment,  and  some  of  the  initial 
groundwork  is  being  accomplished, 
Chapman  says.  The  tentative 
startup  date  is  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  2005.  Electronic  com¬ 
ponent  testing  capabilities  for  the 
future  are  defined,  according  to 
Chapman,  and  are  waiting  on  fund¬ 
ing.  The  tentative  startup  date  is 
sometime  in  fiscal  year  2005  or 
2006. 

Capabilities  for  a  transmission  test 
facility  are  being  defined,  and  fund¬ 
ing  is  being  requested.  RTTC  is  also 
planning  to  add  a  Rotor  Spin-Pit  to 
RAPTR,  but  Aviation  Engineering 
has  not  placed  requirements  for 
this  capability  very  high  on  the  pri¬ 
ority  list.  At  the  time  this  article  was 
prepared,  no  planned  startup  dates 
had  been  determined  for  these  pro¬ 
jects.  RTTC  is  also  developing  the 
capability  to  conduct  hydraulic  component  testing  at  an¬ 
other  facility  within  the  test  center. 

“The  Army  has  high  expectations  for  aviation  propulsion 
systems  and  propulsion  technology  in  the  objective  force,” 
said  Paul  Bogosian,  deputy  program  executive  officer  for 
aviation,  at  the  ribbon-cutting  ceremony  in  2002.  “As  we 
look  at  the  systems  we  take  forward— the  Apache,  Black 
Hawk  and  Chinook — what  we  do  to  deliver  objective  force 
capabilities  is  highly  dependent  on  propulsion  capabili¬ 
ties.  A  lot  of  what  we  determine,  and  the  path  ahead  that 
we  set  for  the  Army  when  it  comes  to  propulsion  tech¬ 
nology,  will  be  pursued  in  this  facility.  That’s  very  grati¬ 
fying.  This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  all  of  us,  and 
we’re  glad  it’s  here.” 

Editor’s  note:  The  author  welcomes  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  and  can  be  contacted  at  michael.cast@dtc.army. 
mil.  Cast  acknowledges  the  Redstone  Rocket  Army  news¬ 
paper  for  publishing  statistics  that  led  him  to  further  re¬ 
search  RAPTR. 


RAPTR  is  a  state-of- 
the-art  facility 
designed  to  test 
helicopter  turboshaft 
engines  and  their 
components, 
reducing  the  need  to 
test  aircraft  in  flight 
and  so  saving  money 
and  time. 
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BEST  PRACTICES 


Certification  for  Government 
Oversight  of  Manufacturing 

Scott  S.  Haraburda  and  Jim  Gary 


The  Chemical  Stockpile  Disposal  Program  (CSDP) 
is  a  U.S.  Army  program  implemented  to  destroy 
the  nation’s  stockpile  of  chemical  warfare  agents 
by  April  29,  2007.  The  Newport  Chemical  Agent 
Disposal  Facility  (NECDF)  was  designed  and  built 
to  neutralize  the  chemical  nerve  agent  VX. 


•  Oversight  training 

•  Qualification  training 

•  Required  reading 

•  Critical  systems  demonstration 

•  Oversight  effectiveness  training 

•  Oral  board  completion 

•  Management  signoff. 


This  low-temperature  and  low-pressure  neutralization 
process  is  different  from  the  baseline  technology  of  in¬ 
cineration  previously  selected  by  the  Army  in  that  it  uses 
chemical  reactors  instead  of  incinerators.  Thus,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  new  competencies  within  the  New¬ 
port  government  team  responsible  for  the 
oversight  of  the  systems  contractor  tasked 
with  destruction  of  the  chemical  weapons. 

The  government  team  decided  to  formal¬ 
ize  a  qualification  and  certification  process 
to  develop  and  test  these  competencies. 


Qualification  and  Certification 
Process 

The  qualification  and  certification  process 
provided  a  common  method  to  ensure 
consistent  oversight  at  the  government 
operations  field  site  by  all  government  em¬ 
ployees  and  oversight  support  contractors. 
It  was  also  intended  to  provide  docu¬ 
mentation  proving  that  government  field 
office  personnel  were  adequately  trained 
to  conduct  effective  oversight  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  operations  plant.  The  process  is 
designed  to  transition  an  individual  with 
a  general  background  in  industrial  plant 
operations  into  a  highly  trained  oversight 
employee.  Completion  of  the  following 
seven  phases  is  required  for  certification: 


is  the  deputy  site  project  manager  for 
operations  at  the  Newport  Chemical  Agent  Disposal 
Facility,  Newport,  Ind.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
chemistry  and  a  master’s  and  doctorate  in  chemical 
engineering.  is  an  operations  specialist 
providing  technical  support  in  chemical  plant 
operations  to  the  government  field  office  at  the 
Newport  Chemical  Agent  Disposal  Facility  He  has  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  chemical  engineering  and  a 
master’s  degree  in  business  administration. 


Oversight  Training 

This  course  introduced  the  requirements  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  oversight  and  further  described  the  three-step 
process  towards  conducting  effective  oversight.  The  first 


competencies  within 
the  Newport 
government  team 
responsible  for  the 
oversight  off  the ... 
destruction  off  the 
chemical  weapons. 
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step  involved  the  preparation  necessary  for  determining 
the  specific  areas  to  be  observed.  The  second  step  in¬ 
volved  the  actual  observations,  using  1 8  areas  specified 
in  the  2001  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  Conduct  of  Oper¬ 
ations  for  DOE  Facilities  manual,  which  is  considered  to 
represent  best  management  practices  for  government 
operating  plants  (see  sidebar  “Government  Oversight 
Checklist”).  The  third  step  was  the  feedback  generated 
from  the  observations,  especially  to  the  operators  being 
assessed. 

The  oversight  process  was  reinforced  through  the  use  of  a 
case  study  and  practical  exercise.  The  case  study  was  a 
thorough  examination  of  historical  and  other  public  docu¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  1 984  methyl  isocyanate  release  at 
the  Union  Carbide  plant  in  Bhopal,  India.  The  practical  ex¬ 
ercise  involved  an  actual  assessment  of  a  task  being  per¬ 
formed  at  the  government  field  site  on  the  day  of  the  course. 


ing  of  such  plant  systems  as  chemical  reactors,  bulk  stor¬ 
age,  utilities,  heating  and  ventilation,  and  fire  protection. 
Students  learned  plant  processes  and  procedures,  such 
as  lockout/tagout  (LOTO),  emergency  response,  and  haz¬ 
ardous  waste  management.  This  is  the  same  training  that 
the  systems  contractor  uses  to  train  its  operations  work¬ 
force,  ensuring  that  the  government  oversight  personnel 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  facilities  as  the  workers. 

Required  Reading 

Each  government  oversight  person  is  required  to  read 
several  key  documents  and  verify  completion  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  documents  include  plans,  such  as  the 
government  field  office  oversight  plan;  procedures,  such 
as  accident  reporting  and  investigative  procedure;  and 
programs,  such  as  the  chemical  personnel  reliability  pro¬ 
gram.  Included  within  this  reading  list  are  the  major  doc¬ 
uments  that  the  systems  contractor  personnel  use. 


The  course  also  reviewed  the  U.S.  Chemical  Safety  and 
Hazard  Investigation  Board’s  investigation  of  the  hazards 
actually  experienced  within  the  chemical  industry.  Suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  1 2-hour  course  included  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  classroom  lessons  and  field  exercises,  and 
completion  of  the  case  study  homework  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  exercise.  Other  individuals,  such  as  system  contrac¬ 
tor  personnel,  were  allowed  to  audit  this  course  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  processes  being  used  to  conduct  oversight 
at  the  site. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  course  was  the  case  study 
assignment,  which  was  designed  to  focus  upon  a  chem¬ 
ical  industry  accident.  Applicable  documents  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  were  given  to  the  students  in  an  effort  to 
get  them  to  look  at  situations  from  different  perspectives. 
To  complete  the  case  study  assignment,  students  were 
required  to  do  the  following,  citing  the  sources  and  ra¬ 
tionale  for  each  answer: 

•  Describe  what  led  up  to  the  accident. 

•  Identify  the  major  contributors  to  the  accident. 

•  Describe  the  root  cause  or  reason  for  the  accident. 

•  Identify  six  lessons  learned  from  the  accident. 

•  Using  the  DOE  Conduct  of  Operations  philosophy,  as¬ 
sess  the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  accident  for  1 8  listed 
areas. 

•  Explain  public  beliefs  about  the  accident;  identify  the 
sources  of  information  that  were  credible  and  those 
that  were  not;  explain  which  source  the  student  be¬ 
lieved. 

•  Describe  personal  and  professional  lessons  learned 
from  the  case  study,  and  explain  its  impact  upon  the 
student’s  abilities  to  perform  oversight. 

Qualification  Training 

This  combination  of  classroom  training  and  field  exer¬ 
cise  training  is  designed  to  give  students  an  understand¬ 


Critical  Systems  Demonstration 

Each  government  oversight  person  is  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  operations  familiarity  through  a  walkdown  of  the 
facility.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  oversight  per¬ 
sonnel  know  how  the  operations  process  functions  and 
how  the  operations  workers  carry  out  their  responsibili¬ 
ties.  During  the  demonstration,  the  individual  is  asked  to 
physically  locate  key  systems  and  specific  pieces  of  op¬ 
erating  or  safety  equipment  and  is  required  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  functions  and  performance  details 
of  the  systems  or  equipment. 

Oversight  Effectiveness  Training 

To  ensure  that  oversight  activities  are  executed  in  a  con¬ 
sistent  manner  from  shift  to  shift,  government  oversight 
personnel  participate  in  a  series  of  roundtable  training 
and  discussion  sessions  that  focus  on  the  details  of  the 
Conduct  of  Operations  topics  introduced  through  the  over¬ 
sight  training.  Each  session  results  in  the  preparation  of 
guidelines  that  individuals  place  into  a  reference  book 


Government  Oversight  Checklist 


•  Management  Account¬ 

•  Verifications 

ability 

•  Log-Keeping 

•  Shift  Routines 

•  Operations  Turnover 

•  Control  Activities 

•  Unique  Processes 

•  Communications 

•  Required  Reading 

•  On-Shift  Training 

•  Timely  Orders 

•  Emergency  Response 

•  Procedures 

•  Notifications 

•  Operator  Aids 

•  Equipment  Status 

•  Equipment 

•  Safety 

Labeling 
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similar  approach 
can  be  used  by  any 
acquisition  project 
for  oversight  during 
manufacturing. 


that  is  the  main  component  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  called  the  “Playbook”  (following 
the  concept  of  a  football  playbook,  which 
documents  what  each  player  will  do 
when  any  given  play  is  called).  As  with 
a  football  playbook,  having  the  whole 
team  learn  the  play,  practice  it,  and  rec¬ 
ognize  it  when  called,  maximizes  the 
chances  that  all  team  members  run  the 
play  the  right  way  and  the  same  way 
every  time. 

The  assigned  government  oversight  per¬ 
sonnel  develop  guidelines  based  on  the 
following  suggested  resources: 

•  Project  document  research 

•  Handouts  from  other  oversight  training 
activities 

•  Discussions  with  knowledgeable  indi¬ 
viduals  at  the  site 

•  Discussions/visits  with  key  personnel  at 
other  similar  sites 

•  His/her  own  personal  experience 

•  Any  other  source  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  preparer. 

Once  drafted,  the  guidelines  are  presented 
to  the  rest  of  the  oversight  group  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  training  purposes  in  a  round¬ 
table  setting  and  format.  Based  upon 
group  feedback  and  comments,  the  guide¬ 
line  is  either  accepted  and  loaded  into  the 
Playbook  or  revised  and  presented  again 
to  the  group  at  a  later  time  for  final  ac¬ 
ceptance.  This  process  is  continued  until  all  assigned  top¬ 
ics  have  been  completed  and  are  in  the  Playbook.  Once 
in  the  Playbook,  all  government  oversight  personnel  fol¬ 
low  the  guidelines  in  the  execution  of  their  oversight  du¬ 
ties  while  on  shift. 

Oral  Boards 

Students  sit  for  an  oral  examination  that  covers  all  of 
the  previously  described  phases  of  training.  The  Oral 
Board  is  composed  of  senior  government  field  office 
managers  and  experienced  people  from  outside 
sources,  such  as  other  chemical  demilitarization  sites. 
The  Board  develops  review  questions  and  distributes 
them  to  all  candidates  in  preparation  for  examina¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  technical  questions,  the  board  pre¬ 
pares  situational  questions  that  explore  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  ability  to  apply  technical  knowledge  to  specific 
situations. 

Government  Management  Signoff 

Once  a  candidate  has  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  phases,  the  government  site  manager  provides  the 


final  approval.  The  manager  may  order  additional  or  re¬ 
medial  training  for  any  individual  where  a  need  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

A  Model  Approach  to  Effective  Oversight 

The  Newport  chemical  demilitarization  site  used  this  dis¬ 
ciplined  approach  to  develop  effective  government  over¬ 
sight  during  the  manufacturing  process  phases  in  the  ac¬ 
quisition  cycle.  It  is  a  method  that  allows  the  project 
management  team  to  ensure  that  its  people  have  the  req¬ 
uisite  skills  and  knowledge,  and  it  ensures  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  documentation  was  developed  to  verify  that  over¬ 
sight  people  had  the  appropriate  qualifications.  A  similar 
approach  can  be  used  by  any  acquisition  project  for  over¬ 
sight  during  manufacturing. 


Editor’s  note:  The  authors  welcome  comments  and 
questions.  Haraburda  can  be  reached  at  scott. haraburda 
@us. army.mil  and  Gary  at  james.gary@necdf.necd. 
army.mil. 
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WORKFORCE  DEVELOPMENT 


The  AT&L 

Performance  Learning  Model 

Christopher  R.  Hardy  and  James  McMichael 


The  mission  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
(DAU)  is  to  provide  practitioner  training,  career 
management,  and  services  to  enable  the  AT&L 
community  to  make  smart  business  decisions  and 
deliver  timely  and  affordable  capabilities  to  the 
warfighter.  The  most  far  reaching  learning  and  develop¬ 
ment  initiative  we  have  undertaken  since  becoming  a 
premier  corporate  university  is  the  full  deployment  and 
refinement  of  our  multidimensional  learning  construct — 
the  AT&L  Performance  Learning  Model  (PLM). 

A  Flexible,  Responsive,  and  Agile  Learning 
Environment 

As  an  overarching  learning  model,  the  PLM  helps  us  focus 
on  more  than  classroom  training  and  provides  us  a 
broader  mission  to  ensure  we  include  all  of  our  additional 
learning  assets  in  the  educational  products  and  services 
we  provide  our  customers  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  AT&L  workforce.  As  DAU  has  evolved,  so  too  has 
the  PLM.  Using  this  new  paradigm,  DAU  will  help  provide 
a  learning  environment  for  all  AT&L  organizations  where 
(in  the  words  of  learning  organization  guru  Peter  M  Senge) 
they  “cannot  not  learn,”  balancing  what  we  now  provide — 
training  courses,  knowledge  sharing,  continuous  learn¬ 
ing,  performance  support,  and  rapid  deployment  train¬ 
ing— with  local  learning  resources  and  infrastructure  by 
means  of  a  learning  network. 

Transparent  to  the  learner,  the  PLM  will  provide  conve¬ 
nient  and  economical  access  to  learning  products  24  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week — a  learning  network  where  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AT&L  workforce  can  seamlessly  access  learn¬ 
ing  assets.  With  the  PLM  as  a  foundation,  the  134,000 
members  of  the  DoD  AT&L  workforce  will  have  a  more 
flexible,  responsive,  and  agile  learning  environment.  Full 
deployment  of  the  PLM  as  a  network  of  learning  assets 
will  significantly  expand  the  learning  environment  and 
will  enable  DAU  to  help  focus  and  align  all  collective  learn¬ 
ing  assets  to  the  strategic  business  goals  of  our  senior 
leadership.  This  customer-focused  approach  will  signifi¬ 


es  DAU’s  strategic  planner,  helps  to  set  the  direction  for  the 

university.  He  has  a  doctorate  in  adult  and  continuing  education  from 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  is  executive 

director  of  learning  programs  and  technology  for  the  DAU.  His  doctorate  is 
from  the  University  of  Delaware,  and  he  was  a  fellow  in  Princeton 
University’s  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs. 


Power  of  the  PLM 


Total  Learning  &  Development  Hours 


FY  00 

FY  01 

FY  02 

FY  03 

□  Classroom  hours  2,900,000 

2,100,000 

1,700,000 

2,260,000 

□  eLearning  hours  1 20,000 

463,000 

540,000 

1,470,000 

□  CL  module  hours* 

331 

20,382 

456,423 

□  AKSS  site  hours 

240,000 

□  ACC  site  hours 

37,000 

■  RDT  hours 

18,000 

□  PS  hours 

118,800 

Total  Hours  3,020,000 

2,563,331 

2,260,382 

4,600,223 

includes  AWF  hours  in  non-DAU  hosted  courses 
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cantly  contribute  to  AT&L  Goal  Number  7— a  moti¬ 
vated,  agile  workforce— extending  the  concept  of  learn¬ 
ing  beyond  the  classroom  into  the  workplace  to  sup¬ 
port  field  organizations’  needs.  DAU  will  now  be  able 
to  facilitate  learning  organizations  throughout  the  DoD 
AT&L  community. 

Major  components  of  the  PLM  are: 

Training  Courses 

DAU  offers  over  90  mandatory  certification 
assignment-specific,  executive,  and  interna¬ 
tional  courses  spanning  1 3  career  fields.  This 
year,  DAU  will  deliver  training  to  almost  60,000 
graduates  via  1 ,170  offerings  through  an  ap¬ 
propriate  mix  of  classroom,  Web-based,  and  hy 
brid  offerings. 

Performance  Support/Rapid 

Deployment  Training 

Through  on-site  consulting,  targeted 
training,  and  online  knowledge  shar¬ 
ing  tools,  DAU  continues  to  support 
students  and  their  organizations  after 
the  classroom  experience.  Subject  mat¬ 
ter  experts  provide  the  workforce  with 
solutions  and  best  practices  for  work¬ 
place  problems.  In  turn,  DAU’s  faculty 
members  continuously  maintain  ex¬ 
posure  to  real-world  field  techniques 
and  issues.  They  can  immediately  in¬ 
fuse  lessons  learned  into  the  DAU  cur¬ 
ricula.  Our  performance  support  effort 
now  includes  a  rapid  deployment  train¬ 
ing  initiative.  When  policy  changes, 
teams  create  new  learning  materials 
and  place  them  in  a  digital  repository 
within  five  days  of  the  change.  With 
this  initiative,  the  workforce  will  have 
almost  near  real-time  access  to 
changes  that  affect  their  jobs.  Learn¬ 
ing  products  are  available  through  var¬ 
ious  electronic  media  as  well  as  through 
mobile  training  teams  providing  on¬ 
site  instruction.  (As  one  example,  more 
than  1 2  members  of  the  AT&L  work¬ 
force  received  18,000  hours  of  rapid 
deployment  training  within  weeks  of 
a  new  policy  release.) 

Continuous  Learning  Modules 

DoD  policy  calls  for  the  DoD  AT&L 
workforce  to  operate  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  learning  community. 

Members  of  the  workforce  are 
required  to  have  80  hours  of  con¬ 
tinuous  learning  every  two  years. 

•  Jf  2,  I 


In  response  to  this,  DAU  formally  launched  the  Continu¬ 
ous  Learning  Center  (CLC)  in  July  2001 .  All  modules  in 
the  CLC  offer  the  workforce  the  opportunity  to  meet  their 
continuous  learning  requirements  while  keeping  abreast 
of  current  initiatives  in  acquisition.  Since  its  launch,  usage 
has  increased  tremendously.  We  now  havel 90,578 
cumulative  accesses;  166,887  registered  users; 
106,750  completions  of  Continuous  Learning  Center 
Modules;  and  456,423  contact  hours. 

Knowledge  Sharing 

The  AT&L  Knowledge  Sharing  System  (AKSS)  provides  a 
comprehensive  on-line  reference  repository,  connections 
to  knowledge  communities,  an  Ask-a-Professor  support 
function  to  answer  questions  from  the  workforce,  and  ac¬ 
cess  online  to  documents  and  information  retrieval  ser¬ 
vices  through  DAU’s  David  D.  Acker  Library.  AKSS  is  the 
AT&L  single  gateway  to  knowledge  sharing.  Over  1 8,000 
people  per  week  visit  and  use  this  learning  asset.  The  Ac¬ 
quisition  Community  Connection  (ACC)  is  the  collabora¬ 
tive  arm  of  AKSS.  Its  knowledge  sharing  communities  in¬ 
clude  interest  areas,  private  workspaces,  and  DAU  course 
communities.  The  ACC,  which  is  available  to  the  AT&L 
workforce  on  a  24-hour,  seven-days-a-week  basis,  is  an 
important  function  that  helps  the  AT&L  workforce  discuss 
and  solve  problems  and  issues  encountered  in  the  field. 
Conversely,  the  lessons-learned  from  the  contributions 
that  subject  matter  experts  make  to  the  AKSS  Web  site 
contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  DAU  faculty  can  use 
in  building  lessons  and  in  the  classroom.  (Editor's  note: 
For  an  in-depth  description  of  AKSS,  see  “Knowledge  Shar¬ 
ing  System  and  Communities  of  Practice/’  PM  Magazine, 
Sept.-Dee.  2003,  14-20.) 


You’ve  just  finished  reading  an  article  in  Defense 


AT&L,  and  you  have  something  to  add  from  your 
own  experience.  Or  maybe  you  have  an  opposing 
viewpoint. 

Don’t  keep  it  to  yourself — share  it  with  other 
Defense  AT&L  readers  by  sending  a  letter  to  the 
editor.  We’ll  print  your  comments  in  our  “Prom 
Our  Readers”  department  and  possibly  ask  the 
author  to  respond. 


Acclaim  for  the  AT&L  PLM 

The  AT&L  community  is  defined  by  its  people  and  orga¬ 
nizations.  People  have  jobs  and  careers;  organizations 
have  missions.  DAU  supports  both,  enhancing  the  value 
added  to  the  employees  and  value  added  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration.  Our  workforce  receives  value  in  terms  of  their  job 
performance,  their  career  development,  and  intangibles 
such  as  intellectual  exchanges.  However,  what  ultimately 
makes  the  difference  is  the  value  that  accrues  to  the  or¬ 
ganizations. 


If  you  don’t  have  time  to  write  an  entire  article,  a 
letter  in  Defense  AT&L  is  a  good  way  to  get  your 
point  across  to  the  acquisition,  technology,  and 
logistics  workforce. 

E-mail  letters  to  the  managing  editor: 
judith.greig@dau.mil. 

Defense  AT&L  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  for  length 
and  to  refuse  letters  that  are  deemed  unsuitable  for 
publication. 


The  PLM  has  delivered  significant  results — nearly  one  mil¬ 
lion  hours  accounting  for  a  104  percent  growth  in  addi¬ 
tional  learning  products  to  the  workforce  (see  “Power  of 
the  PLM,”  page  50).  On  September  23,  2003,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  PLM  was  publicly  recognized  when,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  1 89  other  applicants,  DAU  received  the  Bran¬ 
don  Hall  Gold  Medal  Award  for  Excellence  in  e-Learning 
Best  Practices  for  the  AT&L  Performance  Learning  Model. 

Editor’s  note:  The  authors  welcome  comments  and  ques¬ 
tions.  Hardy  can  be  reached  at  ::hristopher.hardy@dau.mil 
and  McMichael  atjames.mcmichael@dau.mil. 
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Defense  AT&L  Writer’s  Guidelines  in  Brief 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  Defense  AT&L  magazine  is  to  instruct  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  DoD  acquisition,  technology  8c  logistics  (AT8cL) 
workforce  and  defense  industry  on  policies,  trends,  legis¬ 
lation,  senior  leadership  changes,  events,  and  current  think¬ 
ing  affecting  program  management  and  defense  systems 
acquisition,  and  to  disseminate  other  information  pertinent 
to  the  professional  development  and  education  of  the  DoD 
Acquisition  Workforce. 

Subject  Matter 

We  do  print  feature  stories  that  include  real  people  and 
events.  Stories  that  appeal  to  our  readers — who  are  senior 
military  personnel,  civilians,  and  defense  industry  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  program  management/acquisition  busi¬ 
ness — are  those  taken  from  real-world  experiences  vs. 
pages  of  researched  information.  We  don’t  print  acade¬ 
mic  papers,  fact  sheets,  technical  papers,  or  white  papers. 
We  don't  use  endnotes  or  references  in  our  articles.  Man¬ 
uscripts  meeting  these  criteria  are  more  suited  for  DAU's 
journal.  Defense  Acquisition  Review. 

Defense  AT&L  reserves  the  right  to  edit  manuscripts  for  clar¬ 
ity,  style,  and  length.  Edited  copy  is  cleared  with  the  au¬ 
thor  before  publication. 

Length 

Articles  should  be  2,000  -  3,000  words  or  about  10  double¬ 
spaced  pages,  each  page  having  a  1-inch  border  on  all 
sides.  For  articles  that  are  significantly  longer,  please  query 
first  by  sending  an  abstract. 

Include  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  author(s) — about 
25  words — including  current  position  and  educational 
background. 

Style 

Good  writing  sounds  like  comfortable  conversation.  Write 
naturally  and  avoid  stiltedness.  Except  for  a  rare  change 
of  pace,  most  sentences  should  be  25  words  or  less,  and 
paragraphs  should  be  six  sentences.  Avoid  excessive  use 
of  capital  letters.  Be  sure  to  define  all  acronyms.  Consult 
"Tips  for  Authors"  at  <http://www.dau.mil/pubs/pm/ 
articles.asp>. 

Presentation 

Manuscripts  should  be  submitted  as  Microsoft  Word  files. 
Please  use  Times  Roman  or  Courier  1 1  or  12  point.  Double 
space  your  manuscript  and  do  not  use  columns  or  any  for¬ 
matting  other  than  bold,  italics,  and  bullets.  Do  not  embed 
or  import  graphics  into  the  document  file ;  they  must  be 
sent  as  separate  files  (see  next  section). 


photographs.  Include  the  source  of  the  photograph.  We 
publish  no  photographs  or  graphics  from  outside  the  DoD 
without  written  permission  from  the  copyright  owner.  We 
do  not  guarantee  the  return  of  original  photographs. 

Digital  files  may  be  sent  as  e-mail  attachments  or  mailed 
on  zip  disk(s)  or  CD.  Each  figure  or  chart  must  be  saved  as 
a  separate  file  in  the  original  software  format  in  which  it 
was  created  and  must  meet  the  following  publication  stan¬ 
dards:  color  and  greyscale  (if  possible);  JPEG  or  TIF  files 
sized  to  print  no  smaller  than  3x5  inches  at  a  minimum 
resolution  of  300  pixels  per  inch;  PowerPoint  slides;  EPS  files 
generated  from  Illustrator  (preferred)  or  Corel  Draw.  For 
other  formats,  provide  program  format  as  well  as  EPS  file). 
Questions  on  graphics?  Call  (703)  805-4287,  DSN  655-4287 
or  e-mail  vaworkorders@dau.mil.  Subject  line:  Defense 
AT8cL  graphics. 

Clearance  and  Copyright  Release 

All  articles  written  by  authors  employed  by  or  on  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Government  must  be  cleared  by  the  author's 
public  affairs  or  security  office  prior  to  submission. 


Authors  must  certify  that  the  article  is  a  "Work  of  the  U.S. 
Government."  Go  to  <http://www.dau.mil/pubs/pm/ 

4es.asp>.  Scroll  to  the  bottom  of  the  screen  and  click 
on  "Copyright  Forms."  Print,  fill  out  in  full,  sign,  and  date 
the  form.  Submit  the  form  with  your  article  or  fax  it  to  (7 
805-2917,  ATTN:  Rosemary  Kendricks.  Your  article  will  not 
be  reviewed  until  we  receive  the  copyright  form.  Articles 
printed  in  Defense  AT&L  are  in  the  public  domain  and 
posted  to  the  DAU  Web  site.  In  keeping  with  DAU's  policy 
of  widest  dissemination  of  its  published  products,  no  copy¬ 
righted  articles  are  accepted. 


Submission  Dates 

Author’s  Deadline 

1  October 
1  December 
1  February 
1  April 
1  June 
1  August 


Issue 

January-February 
March-April 
May-June 
July-August 
September-October 
November-December 
If  the  magazine  fills  before  the  author  deadline ,  submis¬ 
sions  are  considered  for  the  following  issue. 


Submission  Procedures 

Submit  articles  by  e-mail  to  judith.greig@dau.mil  or  on  disk 

to:  DAU  Press,  ATTN:  Judith  Greig,  9820  Belvoir  Rd.,  Suite 
3,  Fort  Belvoir  VA  22060-5565.  Submissions  must  include 
the  author's  name,  mailing  address,  office  phone  number 
(DSN  and  commercial),  e-mail  address,  and  fax  number. 


Graphics 

We  use  figures,  charts,  and  photographs  (black  and  white 
or  color).  Photocopies  of  photographs  are  not  acceptable. 
Include  brief,  numbered  captions  keyed  to  the  figures  and 


Receipt  of  your  submission  will  be  acknowledged  in  five 
working  days.  You  will  be  notified  of  our  publication  de¬ 
cision  in  two  to  three  weeks. 


http :  /  /www .  dau .  mil /pubs /pm /articles .  asp 
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PROFESSIONAL  GROWTH 


Ten  Rules  For  Success 
As  A  Manager 

Wayne  Turk 


Recently  a  young  man  who  had 
worked  for  me  a  few  years  ago  called. 
He’d  been  promoted  into  a  new  man¬ 
agement  position  and  was  looking 
for  advice.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
had  developed  any  “rules”  for  being  a  good 
manager.  After  over  30  years  as  a  manager 
and  management  consultant,  I  have  learned 
a  lot— and  not  always  from  doing  the  right 
thing.  I  gave  him  ten  rules  that  I’ve  distilled 
from  my  experiences.  They  are  certainly  not 
original  or  all-inclusive,  and  none  of  these 
rules  is  absolute.  As  I  told  my  caller,  there  will 
always  be  exceptions.  Managers  are  chosen 
for  their  judgment — and  that  will  inevitably 
mean  knowing  when  to  ignore  the  rules. 


1 .  Hire  good  people. 

Having  good  people  makes  being  a  success¬ 
ful  manager  easy.  Be  selective  in  whom  you 
hire.  Remember  that  personality  and  attitude 
are  sometimes  more  important  than  expe¬ 
rience  or  skills.  If  you  inherit  employees,  even 
mediocre  employees  can  be  improved  with 
patience,  training,  and  effort  on  the  man¬ 
ager’s  part— but  it  requires  time  and  work. 


now# 
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2.  Give  them  the  tools  that  they  need. 

A  carpenter  can’t  build  much  without  the 
right  tools.  The  same  goes  for  any  employee. 
If  it’s  a  good  computer  and  the  right  soft¬ 
ware— get  it.  If  it  is  a  certain  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment — get  it.  Whatever  they  need  (and  I  em¬ 
phasize  need,  not  want)— get  it.  Training  is 
one  of  those  tools.  Make  sure  that  your  peo¬ 
ple  are  trained  well.  Frustration  on  the  part 
of  an  employee  who  cannot  do  his  or  her  job 
because  of  a  lack  of  tools  can  destroy  morale 
and  productivity.  It  may  cost  money  to  get 
the  tools  and  training,  but  it  pays  off  in  the 
end.  Remember  that  a  penny  saved  can  cost 
you  a  dollar  later.  You  may  have  to  fight  to 
get  your  people  their  tools,  but  it’s  a  fight  well 
worth  engaging  in. 


NONE  OF  THESE  RULES  IS 
ABSOLUTE.  MANAGERS 
ARE  CHOSEN  FOR  THEIR 
JUDGMENT— ANI>  THAT 
WILL  INEVITABLY  MEAN 
KNOWING  WHEN  TO 
IGNORE  THE  RULES. 


is  a  retired  Air  Force  lieutenant  colonel  and  a  project  manager  with  SRA  International,  supporting  a  National  Guard  Bureau  information 
technology  project.  He  has  supported  projects  for  DoD,  the  military  services,  other  federal  agencies,  and  non-profit  organizations. 
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3.  Tell  them  what  you  want  done,  not  how  to  do  it. 

Tell  your  employees  the  results  that  you  want,  and  get 
out  of  their  way.  Their  way  may  not  be  how  you  would 
do  it,  but  so  what?  Many  times  they  will  have  better  ideas 
about  how  to  achieve  the  needed  results  than  you  would 
have.  Listen  to  employee  suggestions  on  how  to  do  some¬ 
thing  or  how  to  improve  it.  If  they  need  help  or  guidance, 
give  it  to  them.  If  they  still  can’t  or  don’t  do  the  job,  get 
rid  of  them.  A  nonproductive  employee  is  a  drain  on  re¬ 
sources,  not  to  mention  a  negative  impact  on  productiv¬ 
ity  and  the  morale  of  the  other  employees. 

4.  Set  high  expectations  for  employees  and  your¬ 
self. 

People  have  a  tendency  to  live  up  to— or  down  to— ex¬ 
pectations.  If  you  set  high  but  reachable  goals  and  share 
those  expectations  with  your  employees,  they  can  attain 
them.  The  key  is  “reachable”:  when  goals  are  unrealistic, 
many  people  have  a  tendency  to  give  up  before  they  ever 
get  started.  But  don’t  set  expectations  too  low.  Sure,  your 
employees  will  attain  them,  but  it  may  not  help  you  meet 
Rule  5. 

5.  The  mission  is  first  priority. 

Getting  the  job  done,  and  done  right,  has  to  be  your  top 
priority  as  a  manager.  That  means  knowing  what  the  mis¬ 
sion  is,  what  the  needed  outcomes  or  results  are,  and  how 
those  results  will  be  measured.  Every  manager  has  a  boss, 
too.  Most  of  the  time,  more  than  one.  Getting  the  job  done, 
meeting  the  boss’s  goals,  and  meeting— if  not  exceed¬ 
ing— the  organization’s  expectations,  should  all  mean  get¬ 
ting  the  same  results.  Make  sure  that  you  know  what  those 
results  are  and  find  a  way  to  reach  them.  If  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  over  what’s  expected,  find  a  way  to  resolve  it. 

6.  Plan,  measure,  and  plan  again. 

Being  without  a  plan  is  like  driving  somewhere  new  with¬ 
out  a  map.  You  may  get  to  your  destination  in  the  end, 
but  it  will  most  likely  not  be  by  the  best  or  most  expedi¬ 
tious  route.  As  part  of  your  plan,  you  need  some  way  to 
measure  how  you  are  progressing.  Develop  some  met¬ 
rics.  Make  sure  that  they  are  the  right  metrics  and  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  data  that  are  both  relevant  and  useful. 
Whether  it’s  something  as  simple  as  checkmarks  along 
a  timeline  or  a  more  complex  set  of  measures  like  earned 
value  management,  look  at  where  you  are  compared  to 
where  you  should  be.  Replan  and  adjust  to  make  any  nec¬ 
essary  changes.  Then  begin  the  cycle  again. 

7.  Take  care  of  your  people. 

Taking  care  of  your  employees  can  encompass  rules  2, 
3,  and  4.  It  means  recognizing  them  when  they  do  some¬ 
thing  good  and  correcting  them  when  they  do  something 
bad.  Do  remember  the  old  maxim,  “Praise  in  public,  cor¬ 
rect  in  private.”  Let  your  people  know  when  they  do  well, 
and  do  it  in  public,  preferably  in  front  of  their  peers  and 
your  boss.  But  take  them  behind  closed  doors  or  out  of 


the  work  environment  to  talk  about  areas  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

It  also  means  rewarding  employees  in  some  way  when 
they  go  above  and  beyond.  Put  people  in  for  awards  or 
recommend  them  for  promotions  or  new  jobs  that  will 
help  them  and  the  organization.  It  can  be  as  little  as  a 
word  of  encouragement  or  “good  job”  noted  on  a  docu¬ 
ment.  If  they  know  that  you  do  these  things,  your  em¬ 
ployees  will  work  hard  for  you.  And  when  your  people 
look  good,  whether  it  is  to  outsiders  or  others  with  the 
organization,  you  look  good  too. 

8.  Go  Walkabout. 

“Management  by  wandering”  is  a  great  way  to  find  out 
what  is  really  going  on  with  your  people,  to  see  how  they 
are  doing  and  where  the  problems  are.  People  are  more 
willing  to  talk  in  their  own  space  where  they  are  more 
comfortable.  If  employees  have  to  come  to  you,  reality  is 
that  they  rarely  will.  So  walk  around,  but  don’t  overdo  it. 
If  you  take  them  away  from  doing  their  jobs  or  appear  to 
be  hovering,  they  will  resent  it  and  resent  you. 

9.  Don’t  ask  anybody  to  do  things  that  you  wouldn’t 
do  yourself. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  you  shouldn’t  ask  employees  to 
take  on  special  projects  or  do  other  tasks  that  you  as  the 
manager  can’t  do.  It  does  mean  not  asking  them  to  do 
personal  things  for  you  or  things  that  are  not  a  part  of 
their  jobs.  Think  before  you  ask  an  employee  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  And  be  prepared  to  work  overtime  right  along  with 
them  or  work  with  them  on  tasks. 

10.  Communicate,  communicate,  communicate. 

Communicate  up  the  chain,  with  your  peers,  and  with 
your  employees.  No  one  likes  to  hear  bad  news,  but  there’s 
truth  in  the  old  saying:  “Bad  news  does  not  get  any  bet¬ 
ter  with  age.”  Keep  your  boss  informed  of  the  good  and 
the  bad.  Let  him  or  her  know  what’s  happening,  who’s 
doing  really  good  work,  and  who  isn’t.  Communicate  with 
your  employees.  Tell  them  what’s  going  on,  what  changes 
are  occurring,  and  why.  It’s  failure  to  communicate  that 
gets  rumors  started.  The  truth  is  always  better,  even  if  it 
is  bad  news. 

“Knowledge  itself  is  power,”  something  Francis  Bacon 
knew  in  the  1 6th  century,  holds  just  as  true— if  not  more 
true — today.  Knowledge  is  the  new  coin  of  the  realm. 
If  you  share  it,  everyone  benefits.  It  pays  dividends  to 
a  manager  to  share  knowledge,  because  other  knowl¬ 
edge  comes  back. 


Editor’s  note:  The  author  welcomes  comments  and 
questions.  Contact  him  at  Wayne_Turk@sra.com. 
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BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  TRANSFORMATION 


Say  Goodbye  to  the 
Old  Ways  of  Doing  Business 

And  Hello  to  the 

Business  Management  Modernization  Program 


Elizabeth  A.  McGrath 


Each  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  spends  billions  of  dollars  de¬ 
signing,  building,  operating,  and 
maintaining  business  sys¬ 
tems  for  our  troops.  For 
decades,  the  military  services 
and  most  DoD  agencies  and 
functional  communities  were 
permitted  to  develop  and  use 
their  own  unique  business 
processes  and  systems;  there 
was  no  requirement  to  adhere  to 
a  DoD-wide  architecture  or  set  of 
common  standards.  So  many  of 
the  systems  support  one  military 
service,  a  specific  defense  agency,  or 
in  some  cases,  an  individual  com¬ 
mand. 


BMMP  is  a  massive  undertaking  and  will  take 
several  more  years  to  complete.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  centered  around  changing  our 
business  processes  to  achieve  effi¬ 
ciencies,  and  in  the  process, 
eliminate  redundant  and  non¬ 
compatible  systems.  BMMP 
will  effect  a  transition  from  the 
current  collection  of  predomi¬ 
nantly  incompatible  and  inad¬ 
equate  management  systems  to 
an  integrated  network  of  systems, 
based  on  the  uniform  implemen¬ 
tation  of  requirements  across  the 
DoD. 


Inevitably  these  independent 
systems  could  rarely  interact 
with  other  systems,  and  their 
information  could  not  easily  be  exchanged  or  aggregated 
for  use  by  senior  DoD  leaders  for  decision  making.  Over 
the  years,  DoD  business  management  systems  have  been 
unable  to  interact  satisfactorily  with  one  another  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  synthesis  of  management  processes;  provide 
DoD  decision  makers  with  timely,  accurate,  and  reliable 
information;  fulfill  all  financial  management  laws,  stan¬ 
dards,  and  requirements;  and  produce  auditable  finan¬ 
cial  statements. 

Genesis  of  the  Business  Management 
Modernization  Program 

In  2001 ,  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  and  his  leader¬ 
ship  team  realized  the  need  to  transform  management 
processes  and  systems  in  all  major  business  functional 
areas.  To  do  this  the  Department  created  the  Business 
Management  Modernization  Program  (BMMP). 


Arming  the  Warfighter 


Through  Business  improvement 


Driving  a  Challenging 
Transformation 

The  Business  Modernization  and  Sys¬ 
tems  Integration  (BMSI)  Office, 
under  the  under  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  (comptroller),  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  office  responsible  for  leading,  coordinating,  and  in¬ 
tegrating  BMMP.  The  office  is  working  to  streamline, 
reengineer,  and  standardize  DoD’s  business  practices,  not 
simply  improve  the  handling  of  information. 

We  can’t  shut  down  the  DoD  for  a  decade,  throw  out  all 
old  business  processes  and  systems,  and  start  from  scratch 
guided  by  a  fully  developed,  comprehensive  enterprise  ar¬ 
chitecture.  So  the  Department’s  task  is  to  transform— with¬ 
out  interrupting  current  business  operations— an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  complex  conglomeration  of  business  systems 
and  processes  used  to  run  our  military  and  civilian  oper¬ 
ations  day-to-day  around  the  world.  It’s  much  like  trying 
to  change  the  tires  on  an  automobile  going  60  miles  per 
hour.  For  this  reason  the  Department  selected  a  top-down, 
incremental  approach.  The  sidebar  on  page  58,  “BMMP 
Goals  and  Objectives,”  outlines  how  the  BMMP  will  real- 


oversees  transformation  and  modernization  of  DoD’s  business  and  financial  processes  and  systems  required  to  support  decision-making  at 
all  levels  throughout  the  Defense  Department. 
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The  FY  2003  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  requires  the 
DoD  comptroller  to  certify  that 
system  initiatives  with  obligations 
of  more  than  $1  million  are 
consistent  with  the  Department’s 
enterprise  architecture  and 
transition  plan. 


ize  its  vision  of  managing  the  DoD  in 
an  efficient,  business-like  manner. 

Evolution  of  the  Business 
Enterprise  Architecture  and 
Transition  Plan 

The  centerpiece  of  BMMP  is  the  trans¬ 
formational  tool  known  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  architecture  (BE A). 

The  BE  A  is  a  blueprint  to  guide  DoD’s 
diverse  business  communities  in 
transforming  their  processes  and  sys¬ 
tems.  It  will  describe  the  requirements 
that  DoD  business  processes  and  sys¬ 
tems  must  meet  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  transformation.  The  initial  version 
of  the  BEA  got  the  program  off  to  a 
strong  start,  but  it  will  take  several 
more  versions  to  refine  and  extend 
the  architecture  until  it  fully  describes 
the  end  state  of  successful  business 
transformation — what  we  term  the 
“to-be”  environment.  The  BMSI  of¬ 
fice’s  aim  is  that  each  successive  BEA 
version  includes  more  of  the  detail 
needed  to  guide  and  complete  the  full 
transformation  of  DoD  business  processes  and  systems. 

Besides  refining  and  extending  the  BEA,  the  BMSI  office 
is  also  aggressively  building  a  comprehensive  transition 
plan  that  provides  a  high  level  view  of  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  implementing  business  and  financial  reform. 
The  plan  also  depicts  the  migration  strategy  from  the 
legacy  systems  environment  to  the  new  mix  of  systems 
needed  to  achieve  DoD  business  transformation.  The  tran¬ 
sition  plan  will  guide  the  Department  from  its  “as  is”  in¬ 
efficient  and  ineffective  environment  to  a  “to-be”  fully 
transformed  state. 

The  Key:  Strong  Leadership  Governance 

The  key  to  successful  DoD  business  transformation  is 
strong,  integrated  governance  by  the  designated  leaders 
or  “owners”  of  six  business  areas  called  “domains”— Lo¬ 
gistics;  Acquisition;  Installations  and  Environment;  Human 
Resources  Management;  Accounting  and  Finance;  Strate¬ 
gic  Planning  and  Budgeting— as  well  as  the  Enterprise  In¬ 
formation  Environment  (EIE)  mission  area.  Each  domain 
has  a  steering  committee  to  carry  out  its  oversight.  The 
domain  owners  are: 

•  Logistics;  Acquisition;  and  Installations  and  Environ¬ 
ment— the  under  secretary  of  defense  (acquisition,  tech¬ 
nology  and  logistics) 

•  Human  Resources  Management— the  under  secretary 
of  defense  (personnel  and  readiness) 

•  Accounting  and  Finance;  Strategic  Planning  and  Bud¬ 
geting— the  under  secretary  of  defense  (comptroller). 


As  part  of  the  Department’s  global  information  grid  (GIG), 
the  assistant  secretary  of  defense  (networks  and 
information  integration)/chief  information  officer 
(ASD(NII)/CIO))  is  the  mission  leader  of  the  Enterprise  In¬ 
formation  Environment  (EIE)  mission  area.  This  mission 
area  represents  the  common,  integrated  computing-com¬ 
munications  environment  composed  of  equipment,  soft¬ 
ware,  and  common  information  capabilities  or  services 
for  GIG  enterprise  use. 

At  the  Department  level,  the  BMSI  office  reports  on 
BMMP  progress  and  issues  to  the  BMMP  steering  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  members  include  the  principal  deputies 
of  the  domain  owners  and  the  chief  information  offi¬ 
cers,  chief  financial  officers,  and  acquisition/logistics 
leads  from  each  military  service.  The  BMSI  office  also 
reports  to  the  BMMP  executive  committee,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  include  three  under  secretaries  of  defense,  the  DoD 
chief  information  officer,  and  the  under  secretaries  of 
the  military  services. 

Portfolio  Management  and  Controlling 
Investments 

Domain  owners  are  responsible  for  overseeing  business 
transformation  for  their  functional  area  of  the  military 
services  and  other  DoD  components.  They  will  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  through  what  the  Department  terms  “port¬ 
folio  management.”  Under  our  portfolio  management 
concept,  domain  owners  will  govern  investments  in  in¬ 
formation  technology  and  process  reengineering  for  their 
business  areas. 
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At  this  stage  in  the  Department’s  busi¬ 
ness  transformation,  domain  owners 
are  focusing  on  certain  high  priority 
requirements.  Most  notably,  BMSI  is 
focused  on  ensuring  that  our  business 
systems  support  two  critical  require¬ 
ments:  obtaining  an  unqualified  audit 
opinion  on  DoD  financial  statements, 
and  attaining  total  asset  visibility  and 
achieving  total  force  visibility  Using 
portfolio  management,  domain  own¬ 
ers  play  the  key  role  in  ensuring  that 
requirements,  rules,  and  regulations 
are  completely  and  consistently  ad¬ 
dressed  in  each  system  where  they 
are  relevant  to  these  requirements. 
Domain  owners  are  actively  engaged 
in  portfolio  management  as  the  de¬ 
partment  moves  forward  with  the 
FY06  program  objective  memoran¬ 
dum  (POM). 

Section  1004  of  the  FY  2003  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  requires 


Transformation  is  absolutely 
crucial  to  DoD’s  ability  to  enhance 
America’s  national  security  in  this 
era  of  terrorism  and  uncertainty, 
where  the  speed,  accuracy, 
interoperability,  reliability,  and 
dependability  of  our  information 
resources  are  critical. 


BMMP  Goals  and  Objectives 


GOAL  1 

Provide  timely,  accurate,  and  reliable  information  for 
Business  Management 

Objectives 

1 . 1  Achieve  unqualified  audit  opinion  on  2007  consolidated  DoD 
financial  statements 

1 .2  By  2007,  achieve  total  visibility  and  accurate  valuation  of  as¬ 
sets  to  include  operating  materials  and  supplies  (OM&S); 
inventory;  and  Property,  Plant,  and  Equipment  (PP&E) 

1 .3  By  2007,  achieve  total  personnel  visibility  to  include  military 
service  members,  civilian  employees,  military  retirees,  and 
other  U.S.  personnel  in  a  theater  of  operations  (including 
contractors  and  other  federal  employees) 

1 .4  Provide  DoD  decision  makers  with  timely  access  to  busi¬ 
ness  information 

GOAL  2 

Enable  improved  Business  Operations 

Objectives 

2.1  Adopt  the  Business  Enterprise  Architecture  (BEA)  for  ac¬ 
quiring,  managing,  and  providing  materiel  and  personnel  in 
support  of  the  warfighter 

2.2  Systematically  enable  efficiency  and  productivity  improve¬ 
ments  to  DoD  business  operations 


the  DoD  comptroller  to  certify  that  system  initiatives  with 
obligations  of  more  than  $  1  million  are  consistent  with 
the  Department’s  enterprise  architecture  and  transition 
plan.  Domain  owners  are  the  key  players  in  this  certifi¬ 
cation.  They  ensure  that  initiatives  within  their  domains 
are  consistent  with  the  current  BEA  version  so  that  the 
high-priority  DoD  requirements  are  addressed  consis¬ 
tently  across  the  Department  by  each  system  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  of  obtaining  funding  support.  The  Department 
has  already  certified  some  new  system  initiatives  with 
planned  obligations  of  more  than  $1  million  and  is  set¬ 
ting  up  the  processes  to  thoroughly  review,  as  required 
by  law,  all  remaining  systems  planning  to  spend  over  $  1 
million. 

Domain  owners  will  also  have  the  lead  in  determining 
what  business  systems  need  to  be  phased  out  and  when 
to  do  so  to  best  complement  the  investment  in  new  ini¬ 
tiatives  necessary  to  achieve  our  stated  transformational 
goals. 

A  Functional  Hybrid  Final  Solution 

The  critical  role  of  domain  owners  underscores  that  the 
transformation  of  DoD  business  management  will  be 
functionally  oriented.  This  means  that  if  BMSI  determines 
that  the  Department’s  business  practices  can  be  opti¬ 
mized  by  adopting  a  single  system  across  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  particular  function,  then  we  should  do  so.  For 
example,  all  military  personnel  are  governed  by  the  same 
statutes,  so  DoD  ought  to  have  only  one  system  to  man¬ 
age  them,  and  that  is,  indeed,  our  plan.  Travel  is  another 
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example  where  standardization  will  result  in  efficiencies 
in  time  and  dollars  across  the  Department.  While  trans¬ 
formation  is  not  as  straightforward  when  attempting  to 
standardize  current  acquisition  and  logistics  practices  and 
systems,  our  goal  is  still  a  minimal  number  of  systems 
necessary  to  achieve  our  mission  goals  and  capabilities. 

The  military  services  have  unique  warfighting  and  sup¬ 
port  systems  necessary  to  carry  out  their  respective  mis¬ 
sions.  These  distinctive  systems  could  eventually  become 
fully  integrated  into  a  cohesive  network  of  systems— ei¬ 
ther  through  modification  to  become  consistent  with  the 
BEA,  through  adaptation  of  the  requirement  within  the 
BEA,  or  through  a  combination  of  the  two.  Such  integra¬ 
tion  is  BMSI’s  goal.  However,  complete  and  absolute  con¬ 
sistency  across  the  Services  is  not  practicable,  given  the 
varying  mission  requirements  (for  example,  a  system  re¬ 
lated  to  Navy’s  nuclear  programs  or  its  shipyard  opera¬ 
tions).  We  would  still  need  to  integrate  these  unique  sys¬ 
tems  into  our  DoD  network  of  systems.  But  we  might  do 
that  by  splicing  into  the  network,  rather  than  spending 
money  to  change  a  truly  unique  system. 

In  this  sense,  the  Department’s  final  transformed  busi¬ 
ness  management  will  be  a  hybrid.  Many  systems  will 
be  a  streamlined,  integrated  solution  developed  through 
an  end-to-end  reengineering  of  a  business  process.  But 


other  systems  might  not  be  as  elegant,  having  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  a  combination  of  top-down  and  bottom- 
up  work.  And  that  is  fine— we  do  not  want  to  spend  mil¬ 
lions  replacing  older  systems  when  they  and  the  BEA  can 
be  adapted  to  integrate  into  a  cohesive  DoD  network. 

Under  either  type  of  solution,  we  expect  significantly 
fewer  business  systems.  Our  BMMP  aim  is  to  rapidly  iden¬ 
tify  and  eliminate  redundant  systems  and  consolidate 
others.  Legacy  systems  will  be  retained  and  accommo¬ 
dated  only  for  compelling  reasons  (for  example,  because 
they  are  truly  unique  or  because  accommodating  them 
is  the  most  economical  course). 

A  High-stakes  Challenge 

This  transformation  is  as  complex  and  difficult  as  any 
challenge  the  Department  has  faced.  What  is  at  stake  is 
nothing  less  than  the  future  quality  and  cost  of  DoD  man¬ 
agement  of  its  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  assets,  li¬ 
abilities,  and  appropriations.  Transformation  is  absolutely 
crucial  to  DoD’s  ability  to  enhance  America’s  national  se¬ 
curity  in  this  era  of  terrorism  and  uncertainty,  where  the 
speed,  accuracy,  interoperability,  reliability,  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  our  information  resources  are  critical. 

Editor’s  note:  For  more  information  visit  <  http://www. 
dod.mil/comptroller/bmmp/pages/index.html  > . 
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DoD  Mentor-Protege  Program 

The  Department’s  Small  Business  Incubator 


Editor’s  note:  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac¬ 
quisition,  Technology  and  Logistics  Michael  Wynne  spoke 
on  transformational  goals  at  a  general  session  of  the 
2004  DoD  Mentor-Protege  Conference  on  March  16. 

Wynne’s  remarks,  presented  below,  focus  on  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Mentor-Protege  Program  as  led  by  Frank 
M.  Ramos,  director,  Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization  (SADBU)  and  on  how  Ramos,  his 
staff,  and  all  the  DoD  mentors  and  protegees  can  help 
support  the  five  Joint  Staff-directed  functional  capabil¬ 
ities  to  which  the  under  secretary  and  his  staff  are  com¬ 
mitted:  1)  battlespace  awareness,  2)  battlespace  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  3)  force  application,  4)  protection, 
and  5)  focused  logistics. 


It’s  a  great  thing  to  be  at  the  annual  Nunn-Perry  Men¬ 
tor-Protege  Awards  Conference.  I  was  involved  with 
two  small  businesses  and  sure  wish  I  had  had  a  men¬ 
tor.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  path  to  success 
for  some  and  that  it  really  represents  a  great  path  for¬ 
ward  for  small,  innovative  companies  to  be  a  success  and 
learn  our  business— which  is  not  easy.  As  Frank  [Ramos] 
said,  it  might  take  a  long  time  to  get  experienced  enough 
to  know  you  shouldn’t  have  been  in  the  business  at  all. 
But  once  in,  it’s  really  about  patriotism  and  a  lot  of  sup¬ 
port  and  a  lot  of  excitement  that  keeps  you  involved.  I 


Wynne  is  the  acting  under  secretary  of  defense  (acquisition,  technology 
and  logistics),  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Pentagon,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


appreciate  the  fact  that  you  all  have,  if  you  will,  broached 
the  door  and  come  in.  I  welcome  all  of  you — mentors, 
proteges,  the  DoD  sponsors— to  this  great  event. 

This  truly  is  an  important  time  to  be  involved  with  the 
defense  of  our  nation,  striving  to  ensure  that  its  defend¬ 
ers  get  the  right  equipment  to  do  their  mission.  Certainly 
the  events  of  the  past  week  are  a  grim  reminder  of  what 
we’re  about.  We  share  the  grief  for  the  people  in  Madrid, 
in  Spain.  It  actually  hardens  our  resolve  in  fighting  off  this 
attack  on  democracy,  and  in  democracy’s  global  war  on 
terror.  The  common  purpose  extends  beyond  just  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  It  includes  not  only  other  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  agencies,  but  also  American  in¬ 
dustry-companies  large  and  small  who  together 
contribute  to  our  common  defense.  This  is  why  I  wanted 
to  address  this  annual  gathering  and  am  pleased  to  be 
here  to  do  so. 

Mentor-Protege  Program — DoD’s  Small 
Business  Incubator 

I  see  your  collaborative  effort  as  our  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  small  business  incubator,  although  many  of  you  are 
far  beyond  that  and  coming  out  of  the  incubator  as  if  you 
are  10  feet  tall.  This  innovative  program  nurtures  and  de¬ 
velops  a  relationship  between  large  and  small  business. 
Dynamic  partnerships  not  only  help  us  meet  our  indus¬ 
trial  base  goals,  they  also  directly  support  the  secretary 
of  defense’s  transformational  agenda.  That  is  what  I’d 
like  to  focus  on  for  the  remainder  of  my  remarks.  This 
year’s  conference  theme  is  “transforming  America  to¬ 
gether  through  innovative  technology.” 

Genesis  of  Transformation 

To  put  this  theme  in  perspective,  let  me  briefly  describe 
the  genesis  of  the  transformation  initiative.  About  five 
years  ago,  while  he  was  still  a  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  George  W.  Bush  outlined  his  agenda  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  in  a  speech  at  the  Citadel  mil¬ 
itary  academy.  He  made,  at  that  time,  a  commitment  to 
missile  defense.  He  talked  about  accelerating  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  information  age  technology,  making  our  forces 
more  agile,  more  lethal,  and  more  readily  deployable.  He 
emphasized  precision  over  mass,  innovation  over  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  of  course  he  acknowledged  the  threat  by  transna¬ 
tional  terrorist  groups  as  they  were  known  then,  and 
promised  to  engage  our  military  establishment  in  coun¬ 
tering  them.  In  short,  the  president,  at  that  time,  as  a  can¬ 
didate,  challenged  us  to  transform  America’s  military,  a 
transformation  he  further  described  as  nothing  less  than 
the  redefinition  of  war  on  our  terms.  Five  years  on,  the 
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world  is  a  drastically  different  place, 
with  that  division  of  our  defense  pri¬ 
orities  having  been  proven  to  be 
largely  helpful  and  extraordinarily 
prophetic.  Allow  me  to  highlight  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  during 
this  administration. 

•  We  will  in  fact  deploy  the  initial  de¬ 
fensive  operations  capability  in 
Alaska  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  along  with  the  Joint  Staff, 
have  rewritten  both  the  DoD  5000 
and  the  Joint  Staff’s  31 70,  which  are 
really  the  rules  on  requirements  de¬ 
finition  and  the  growth  to  and  in 
program  management.  Joint  inter¬ 
operability  is  now  the  gold  standard 
for  the  Defense  Acquisition  Board’s 
review  process. 

•  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  Office  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  restructuring  the 
management  of  logistics  in  a  major 
way  to  speed  the  acquisition  and 
flow  of  goods  from  America  out¬ 
bound  to  our  Services.  We  have  em¬ 
braced  (both  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  and  the  Transportation 
Command)  focused  logistics  within 
the  Services  for  all  inbound/out¬ 
bound  goods  and  services. 

•  I’ve  saved  the  most  obvious  change 
since  1 999  for  last,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important.  In  fact,  it  is  absolutely  para¬ 
mount  to  our  transformation.  Our  American  fighting 
forces  and  the  members  of  our  coalition  supporting  the 
global  war  on  terrorism  are  deployed  in  combat  oper¬ 
ations  around  the  world  now  and  will  be  for  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

Small  Steps,  Medium  Jumps,  a  Few  Big  Bets 

In  light  of  the  clarity  of  this  mission,  the  Joint  Staff  has 
decided  on  five  functional  capabilities  that  our  forces  must 
have  in  order  to  deliver  operational  effects:  battlespace 
awareness,  battlespace  command  and  control,  force  ap¬ 
plication,  force  protection,  and  focused  logistics.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  using  these  five  capabilities  to  build  a  single 
integrated  framework  of  operational  concepts,  require¬ 
ments,  systems  interfaces,  and  systems  architectures.  We 
see  ourselves  transforming  to  these  capabilities  through 
many  continuous  small  steps,  some  medium  jumps,  and 
a  few  of  what  retired  Defense  Transformation  Director 
Admiral  Art  Cebrowski  calls  “big  bets.”  Our  understand¬ 


ing  of  this  new  strategic  environment 
tells  us  that  the  big  bets  are  not  op¬ 
tions.  If  you’re  not  making  any,  then 
you’re  a  targeted  risk  in  the  future. 

In  essence,  this  is  what  netcentricity — 
our  framework  for  network-centric 
warfare— is  all  about.  We  see  it  char¬ 
acterized  by  high  rates  of  change, 
closely  coupled  events,  lock  in  and 
lock  out,  and  speed  of  command.  In 
this  framework,  it  pays  you  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  what  we  now  value  within 
the  Department  as  we  bring  programs 
into  the  studies  and  analysis  area. 

What  Does  DoD  Value? 

First,  maneuver.  Second,  sensing. 
Third,  envelope  management,  which 
merely  means  a  little  bit  of  watching 
out  for  collateral  damage  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  your  envelope,  in  fact, 
is  what  you  want.  Speed  coupled  with 
endurance;  numbers  in  the  sense  of 
reliability  statistics.  How  can  we  keep 
down  the  force  structure  that  is  in¬ 
volved?  How  can  we  keep  the  num¬ 
bers  of  our  fighters  to  a  minimum?  A 
higher  degree  of  risk  tolerance — some 
of  which  you  saw  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom — and  then  networking  in  a 
very  different  way  from  the  way  that 
networking  might  have  been  known 
pre-1999. 

Net-centric  communications  really 
means  sharing  information.  In  fact, 
what  we  really  are  changing  from  is  sort  of  a  permission 
to  share  to  a  need  to  share.  That  means  that  where  we 
used  to  study  our  defenses  and  be  very  careful  about  how 
our  information  was  collected  and  protected,  we  now 
have  a  need  to  share  that  information  as  fast  as  possible, 
process  it,  and  share  it  once  again.  It’s  a  very  different 
approach,  and  it  is  frankly  driving  our  security  folks  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  nuts.  But  the  fact  is,  operations  trumps  security 
many,  many  times. 

What  Defense  Transformation  Looks  Like 

Admiral  Cebrowski  has  also  put  out  some  thoughts  about 
what  the  evidence  of  transformation  looks  like.  In  fact,  I 
heard  a  good  word  the  other  day,  which  is  “transfor-met- 
rics.”  How  do  you  “metrify”  what  you’re  trying  to  achieve? 
Because  you  know  if  you  can  put  metrics  to  it,  then  you 
can  manage  it.  Art  [Cebrowski]  is  searching/reaching  for 
the  evidence  of  transformation.  How  is  it  devolving  into 
our  culture?  I  think  his  organization  is  off  to  a  good  start 
in  helping  us  recognize  transformation  when  we  see  it. 


Small  innovative 
suppliers  are  the 
key  to 

strengthening  the 
industrial  base  and 
broadening  the 
array  of  defense 
suppliers. 
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Dr.  Nancy  Spruill  (below  left),  director.  Acquisition  Re¬ 
sources  8c  Analysis,  OUSD(AT8cL),  joins  Frank  Ramos 
(below  right),  director.  Small  and  Disadvantaged  Busi¬ 
ness  Utilization  (SADBU)  in  honoring  1 1  teams  at  the  2004 
Nunn-Perry  Awards  presentation  on  March  17  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.  The  Nunn-Perry  awards  provide  incentives  for  major 
DoD  prime  contractors — "Mentors" — to  help  "Proteges" — small 
disadvantaged  businesses,  women-owned  businesses,  and 
qualified  organizations  that  employ  the  severely  disabled. 
Recipients  of  the  Nunn-Perry  Award  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  each  mentor-protege  team's  success  in  achieving  cost-ef¬ 
ficiencies,  enhancing  the  protege's  technical  capabilities, 
and  increasing  new  business  opportunities  for  prime  con¬ 
tracts  and  subcontracts  within  the  DoD. 


In  addition  to  recognizing  Nunn-Perry  Award  winning  teams, 
the  2004  DoD  Mentor-Protege  Conference  focused  on  "Men¬ 
tors  and  Proteges:  Transforming  America  Together  through 
Innovative  Technology."  Attendees  included  directors  from 
the  military  services  and  other  defense  agencies,  SADBU  of¬ 
fices,  program  managers,  other  government  personnel,  and 
key  large  and  small  defense  contractors.  Keynote  speakers 
included  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 
Technology  and  Logistics  Michael  Wynne;  Congressman 
Howard  P.  "Buck"  McKeon  (R-Calif.);  Director,  International 
Affairs,  Department  of  Homeland  Security  Cresencio  "Cris" 
Arcos;  and  Ramos. 


Mentor — IBM  Corporation 
Protege — Communication  Technology,  Inc. 


2004  NUN 

Nancy  Spruill  Joins  SADBU 


Mentor — AMEC  Earth  8c  Environmental  Inc. 
Protege — Zambrana  Engineering  Inc. 


Mentor — Northrop  Grumman  Mission  Systems 
Protege — Computer  8c  Hi-tech  Management,  Inc. 


Mentor — Shaw  Environmental,  Inc. 
Protege — ADVENT  Environmental,  Inc. 


Mentor — Tetra  Tech,  Inc. 
Protege — EM-Assist 
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N-PERRY  AWARDS 

Director  in  Honoring  11  Exceptional  Mentor-Protege  Teams 


Mentor — The  Boeing  Company 
Protege — Precision  Machine  &  Manufacturing  Company 


Mentor — Electronic  Data  Systems 
Protege— APT,  LLC 


Mentor — Raytheon  Company 
Protege — MIRATEK  Corporation 


Mentor — Science  Applications  International  Corporation 
Protege — Houston  Associates,  Inc. 


Mentor — Tetra  Tech  EM,  Inc. 
Protege — Sullivan  Consulting  Group 


Mentor — Science  Applications  International  Corporation 
Protege — GEO  Consultants,  LLC 
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It’s  a  little  bit  like  quality— knowing  quality  when  you  see 
it,  but  being  unable  to  judge  without  difficulty  what  the 
metrics  are  for  achieving  it. 

First  is  an  increase  in  our  capability  to  dominate  in  the 
sensor  war.  Second,  a  compressed  and  seamlessly  inte¬ 
grated  cycle  for  planning,  organizing,  deploying,  em¬ 
ploying,  and  sustaining  our  United  States  forces  overseas. 
We  have  new  command  structures  emerging  that  lever¬ 
age  network  capabilities.  We  have  an  information  ad¬ 
vantage  that  has  been  turned  into  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  against  stated  enemies  called  “decision  superiority.” 
We  now  talk  about  things  like  information  advantage,  de¬ 
cision  superiority,  and  closing  in  on  the  information  par¬ 
adigm.  We  also  talk  about  radically  reducing  the  logistics 
demands  of  our  deployed  forces  through  increases  in  re¬ 
liability,  and  frankly,  better  use  of  our  precision  capabil¬ 
ity,  and  a  good  look  at  bomb  damage  assessment  and/or 
battle  damage  assessment.  We’ve  created  some  concepts 
and  capabilities  to  determine  how  to  operationalize  (i.e., 
fight)  a  little  bit  better  once  we  have  information  superi¬ 
ority.  There  was  always  a  sort  of  hesitation  of  “Is  it  real?” 
I  think  that  as  we  develop  a  little  bit  more  trust  in  our  net¬ 
works,  we  see  it  as  being  real  and  we  can  now  fight  it. 
The  companies  that  understand  not  just  the  five  func¬ 
tional  capabilities,  but  the  criticality  of  having  that  single 
integrated  framework — and  that  are  nimble  enough  to 
provide  us  enough  of  the  products  that  enable  the  single 
integrated  framework— are  going  to  get  the  Department’s 
attention. 

I  challenge  you,  the  Mentor-Protege  participants,  to  bring 
innovative  solutions  for  our  most  pressing  problems.  Every 
day  we  search  for  technology  or  practical  solutions  to  save 
lives  for  both  our  military  and  civilians  around  the  world. 
I’d  ask  for  your  assistance  in  that  regard. 

Big  Think  vs.  Big  Dollars 

I  have  told  the  Joint  Staff,  Joint  Forces  Command,  and  our 
Service  staffs  that  the  greatest  challenge  of  our  military 
transformation  is  that  of  battlespace  integration,  and  now 
I’m  telling  you.  In  this  area,  more  than  any  other  lie  both 
challenge  and  opportunity.  The  challenge  now  requiring 
a  solution  soon  is  to  achieve  a  true  joint  battlespace  man¬ 
agement  architecture.  It  is  perhaps  the  single  most  vital 
warfighting  technology  for  our  military  transformation. 
It  isn’t  the  big  dollars.  It’s  the  “big  think”  that’s  affecting 
us  now.  It’s  a  big  change  when  you  think  about  it.  We 
used  to  do  big  dollars  and  now  we’re  forcing  ourselves  to 
do  big  think.  It’s  a  radical  change. 

One  of  the  things  that’s  interesting  about  it  is  that  it  re¬ 
ally  doesn’t  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  accomplish  this  part 
of  transformation.  It’s  a  bit  like  asking  the  question  though, 
when  the  ancient  Romans  were  formed  into  their  pha¬ 
lanxes— nobody  gave  them  better  sticks.  They  just  formed 
into  better  phalanxes  and  were  able  to  defeat  horse-drawn 


infantry.  Same  thing  goes  in  a  lot  of  our  cultural  trans¬ 
formation.  In  fact,  in  the  German  blitzkrieg,  you  don’t 
fully  realize  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  German  forces 
were  truly  modernized.  But  that  10  percent  and  their  em¬ 
ployment  was  the  major  difference  in  the  German  thrust 
early  in  World  War  II.  Going  away  from  the  big  thing  to 
the  big  think  is  a  big  deal.  It’s  something  that  you  must 
realize. 

Mentor-Protege— an  Industrial  Base  Tool 

Achieving  a  true  joint  battlespace  management  architec¬ 
ture  is  vital  to  where  we’re  going.  In  this  regard,  Frank 
[Ramos]  and  I  have  discussed  and  agreed  to  incorporate 
the  Mentor-Protege  Program  as  an  industrial  base  tool  to 
mutually  complement  the  small  business  innovative  re¬ 
search  and  the  small  business  technology  transfer  pro¬ 
grams,  better  known  as  the  SBIR  and  the  STTR  programs. 
These  programs  represent  more  than  a  billion  dollars, 
and  this  effort  has  a  lot  of  potential  to  get  the  attention 
of  the  Department.  Alignment  of  the  Mentor-Protege  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  a  development  program,  with  the  SBIR 
and  STTR  programs  and  the  technologies  associated  with 
them,  should  produce  more  stable,  high-technology  busi¬ 
nesses  that  respond  to  the  functional  capabilities  and  the 
new  laydown  for  the  acquisition  programs  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

The  concept  of  aligning  these  programs  would  further  en¬ 
sure  that  investment  objectives  are  better  realized  and 
that  our  industrial  base  would  be  strengthened.  Aligning 
these  programs  will  enhance  synergy  between  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  allow  Frank  Ramos,  the  director  of  the  small 
business  program  office  here,  to  better  analyze  how  the 
Mentor-Protege  Program  can  best  address  the  critical 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  innovative  ap¬ 
proach  will  help  us  meet  some  major  initiatives  we’ve 
launched  inside  the  acquisition,  technology,  and  logistics 
function.  We  think  they’re  going  to  affect  the  defense  in¬ 
dustry,  but  I  need  all  of  your  help  to  meet  these  impor¬ 
tant  challenges. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  take  this  moment  to  personally  con¬ 
gratulate  all  of  the  Nunn-Perry  awardees  for  their  small 
business  contribution  toward  our  nation’s  defense.  Your 
efforts  are  both  praiseworthy  and  greatly  appreciated.  I 
commend  the  military  services  and  the  other  defense  agen¬ 
cies  for  sponsoring  exceptional  mentor-protege  partners. 
Together,  small  and  large  businesses  will  continue  to  help 
transform  America’s  military  and  keep  us  strong  well  into 
the  future.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  listening.  And  God  Bless  America. 


Editor’s  note:  To  learn  more  about  the  DoD  Mentor- 
Protege  Program,  visit  their  Web  site  at  <  http://www. 
acq.osd.mil/sadbu/mentor_protege  > . 
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Wynne  Explains  Increased  Emphasis  on 
Systems  Engineering  in  the  DoD  Acquisition  Process 


During  a Q&A  session  following his  DoD  Men¬ 
tor-Protege  presentation 
on  March  16,  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition,  Technology 
and  Logistics)  Michael 
Wynne  was  asked 
about  his  views  regard¬ 
ing  renewed  emphasis 
on  systems  engineering 
in  the  acquisition  process — a 
topic  of  increasing  emphasis 
throughout  today's  DoD  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Workforce. 


I  came  into  the  office  of  the  under  secretary 
very  troubled — troubled  about  systems  engi¬ 
neering.  What  I've  seen  over  the  course  of  the  time 
I've  been  here  is  that  we  had  a  stark  revolution  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  late  '80s,  early  '90s,  where  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  systems  engineers  are  basically 
'greybeards'  who  ask  tough  questions  of  program 
managers.  As  we  all  developed  into  Type  A  per¬ 
sonalities,  we  decided  that  they  were  not  as  valu¬ 
able  as  they  could  be.  Most  of  the  Type  A  person¬ 
alities  have  a  plan,  execute  the  plan,  get  to  the  next 
plan,  and  then  execute  that  plan  without  regard  to 
how  they  might  bump  into  each  other.  This  is  the 
role  of  systems  engineering. 


grams — e.g.,  the  F-22  integration.  We  did  in 
fact  resolve  the  Comanche  problem,  but  it 
was  an  integration  problem. 
The  space-based  infrared 
radar  system.  Problem?  In¬ 
tegration.  These  are  all 
systems  engineering 
problems,  so  this  is  a  long 
way  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion,  but  my  vision  is  that 
we  restore  systems  engineering 
philosophies  and  the  disciplines 
that  are  associated  with  them.  I've 
asked  for  the  systems  engineering  master  plan  to 
be  a  part  now  of  program  generations  so  that  we'll 
understand  what  discipline  is  required  to  bring  this 
about. 

I  think  there's  been  a  total  resurgence  around  the 
community  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we've  let 
things  go  too  far.  Ours  is  kind  of  a  pendulum  soci¬ 
ety.  We  see  things  as  too  dramatically  over  on  this 
side;  we  begin  to  swing  it  back  and  before  you  can 
stop  it,  it's  through  the  center  and  off  to  the  other 
side.  I  think  we  got  through  that  other  side  and  we 
didn't  like  that  either.  So  maybe  we  had  a  little  too 
much  oversight,  but  now  we  have  too  little.  That's 
my  vision  of  systems  engineering — to  essentially  re¬ 
store  the  disciplines  that  I  think  have  brought  us 
great  programs. 


gone  from  the  government  side, 
they  (systems  engineering  personnel) 
began  to  disappear  as  well 
from  our  contractor  community.” 


We  (DoD)  also  at  the  same  time  had  a  tremendous 
reduction  in  the  acquisition  workforce — roughly  40- 
50  percent.  Most  of  those  individuals  on  the  defense 
side — on  the  government  side — turned  out  to  be 
people  associated  with  systems  engineering.  It  cre¬ 
ated  a  real  problem  because  once  they  were  gone 
from  the  government  side,  they  began  to  disappear 
as  well  from  our  contractor  community. 

A  third  wave  that  has  occurred  is  the  federally 
funded  research  and  development  centers 
(FFRDCs) — Mitre,  Aerospace,  RAND — all  experi¬ 
enced  reductions  in  the  number  of  people  that  they 
could  put  on  (research  and  development  programs). 
So  here  we  laid  off  people  inside  the  government; 
we  had  people  outside  the  government  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Where  could  people  turn  for  systems  engi¬ 
neering  analysis?  It  became  very  difficult. 

Now,  not  to  my  surprise  but  as  I  analyze  things, 
we're  running  into  problems  with  our  major  pro- 


The  Missile  Defense  Agency  has  an  example  of  a 
marvelous  systems  engineering  approach.  Now 
they  did  it,  by  the  way,  by  declaring  a  national 
need  and  assembling  quite  a  few  brains  that  they 
call  the  'national  team,'  which  really  is  almost  a  not- 
for-profit  that's  been  contributed  by  all  of  the  major 
players.  Their  sole  role  is  to  advise,  provide  advice, 
and  sole  counsel  to  the  program  office  in  the  way 
that  we  should  have  had  all  along  inside  the  pro¬ 
gram  office.  I  really  do  appreciate  the  laydown  that 
they  showed  me  because  I  asked  them  and  de¬ 
manded,  'How  are  you  doing  this?'  because  it  re¬ 
ally  is  a  very  complex  program.  I  also  sent  folks  over 
to  look  at  their  software  programs,  to  do  an  audit, 
to  see  if  they  were  good.  Turns  out  the  systems  en¬ 
gineering  master  plan  flowed  right  into  their  soft¬ 
ware  development.  I  think  if  we  had  implemented 
that,  we  would  have  had  a  lot  easier  time  in  some 
of  our  other  programs.  That's  where  we're 
headed.  Thanks  for  your  question. 
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I  IN  THE  NEWS 


AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 

JOINTNESS  VITAL  IN  TRANSFORMING 
TRAINING  (MARCH  3,  2004) 

K.L.  Vantran 

ASHINGTON— Transforming  joint  training  in 
the  Defense  Department  is  a  continual  jour¬ 
ney,  Paul  W.  Mayberry,  deputy  undersecre¬ 
tary  of  defense  for  readiness,  said  at  the  Defense  Trans¬ 
formation  Efforts  and  Opportunities  Conference  here 
last  week. 

“We  are  a  nation  at  war,”  he  said.  “Because  of  our  suc¬ 
cesses  in  these  theaters,  some  have  questioned  the  need 
to  transform,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  conditions  from  these 
wars  that  have  only  reinforced  our  necessity  to  trans¬ 
form  the  way  that  we  train. 

“Today's  world  is  complex  and  filled  with  uncertainty 
and  surprise,”  he  added.  “We  no  longer  fight  against 
known  enemies  with  standing  armies,  but  rather  against 
faceless  networks  of  terrorists.  These  adversaries  try  to 
exploit  our  weaknesses  and  they're  agile  enough  to 
change  their  tactics  on  a  daily  basis.” 

Today's  training,  said  Mayberry,  must  train  comman¬ 
ders  and  staff  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
levels.  “We  must  train  forces  from  top  to  bottom,”  he 
said.  “(Forces)  must  be  able  to  adapt  plans  and  struc¬ 
tures  even  while  en  route  to  theater.  We  must  deliver 
training  on  demand  as  opposed  to  according  to  pre-set 
schedules.” 

The  challenge  and  fundamental  question,  said  Mayberry, 
is  “How  do  we  prepare  our  forces  to  be  successful  under 
arduous  conditions  against  both  known  and  unknown 
threats  often  operating  in  non-traditional  environments 
and  employing  tactics  that  morph  daily?” 

Mayberry  said  capabilities-based  training  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  for  training  transformation.  “We  cannot  prepare 
for  everything;  we  cannot  do  it  all,”  he  said.  “We  must 
have  fundamental  training  systems  that  are  sufficiently 
dynamic  as  well  as  responsive  to  changing  and  emerg¬ 
ing  requirements.  (We)  also  have  to  be  able  to  prepare 
and  deliver  our  forces  anywhere  and  any  time.” 

Three  new  joint  capabilities  support  the  training  trans¬ 
formation  vision:  Joint  Knowledge  Development  and 
Distribution  Capability,  Joint  National  Training  Capabil¬ 
ity,  and  Joint  Assessment  and  Enabling  Capability. 

The  Joint  Knowledge  Development  and  Distribution  Ca¬ 
pability  must  be  able  to  address  “lifelong  learning  needs 


of  the  total  force,”  said  Mayberry.  “Our  leaders  must 
think  intuitively  'joint.'  They  must  be  'joint'  earlier  in 
their  careers.  We  must  try  to  achieve  a  mindset  of  being 
'born  joint.'” 

It  also  is  important  to  prepare  forces  collectively,  said 
Mayberry.  “We  need  to  build  a  robust,  live,  virtual,  and 
constructive  training  environment  that  will  provide  train¬ 
ing  at  the  tactical  as  well  as  operational  levels  of  war.” 
The  JNTC  seeks  to  leverage  the  experiences  and  excel¬ 
lences  of  the  Services'  major  training  centers,  he  added. 

“(There  is  a)  need  to  focus  on  measurement— to  un¬ 
derstand  what  we  have  done,”  continued  Mayberry.  “Are 
we,  in  fact,  having  capabilities  that  will  enable  success? 
What  is  the  return  on  our  investment?  Are  we  truly  being 
transformational,  or  are  we  just  simply  re-labeling  things 
that  we  had  on  the  books?”  This,  he  added,  is  the  focus 
of  the  Joint  Assessment  and  Enabling  Capability.  The 
goal  is  to  enhance  and  measure  joint  performance,  said 
Mayberry. 

“Our  ability  to  train  and  educate  must  be  focused  on 
the  ultimate  customer— the  combatant  commander,” 
he  added.  “(We  must)  provide  an  adaptability  that  will 
allow  us  to  quickly  turn  to  different  and  emerging  train¬ 
ing  requirements.” 

AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(MARCH  22,  2004) 

PARTNERSHIP  INTEGRATES,  IMPROVES 
COMBAT  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

Gerry  J.  Gilmore 

ASHINGTON— The  Defense  Department's 
top  transportation  and  supply  organizations 
have  joined  forces  to  fix  a  combat  supply 
system  that  at  times  didn't  perform  well  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Iraqi  Freedom. 

As  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  raced  toward  Baghdad  last 
year,  some  units  reportedly  experienced  a  shortage  of 
“bullets  and  beans”— an  alarming  state  of  affairs  in  the 
deadly  serious  business  of  waging  war. 

The  overseas  logistics  problems  have  been  fixed,  in  part, 
through  application  of  more  integrated  communications 
between  supply  procurers,  transporters,  and  customers, 
two  senior  military  logisticians  told  journalists  during  a 
March  1 8  press  conference  at  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
headquarters  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

Transformation  of  the  U.S.  military's  transportation  and 
supply  systems  was  well  under  way  before  Operation 
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Iraqi  Freedom,  explained  Army  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  T.  Dail, 
director  of  operations  at  U.S.  Transportation  Command 
headquarters  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Ill.  Dail,  who  was 
in  Illinois,  participated  in  the  joint  DLA-TRANSCOM  press 
briefing  through  video-teleconference  technology. 

Today's  use  of  radio-frequency-identification-tagged  sup¬ 
plies,  Dail  pointed  out,  has  improved  the  tracking  of 
shipped  supplies  and  reduced  logistics  confusion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Persian  Gulf  War  more  than  a  decade  ago,  many 
crated  goods  shipped  to  Kuwait  had  to  first  be  opened 
to  determine  what  they  contained  before  being  sent  to 
front-line  units. 

However,  Dail  said,  the  recently  fought  Iraq  War  revealed 
communication  problems  between  front-line  combat 
units  and  their  rear-line  suppliers.  Better  integration 
across  the  supply  and  transport  chains  was  needed,  the 
general  said. 

Before  and  during  the  recent  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  con¬ 
flicts,  DoD  policy  called  for  TRANSCOM  to  deliver  sup¬ 
plies  and  troops  into  overseas  combat  theaters,  leaving 
responsibility  to  reorder  and  transport  supplies  for  front¬ 
line  units  to  combat  commanders,  Dail  said. 

“We  would  turn  that  (responsibility)  over  to  a  combat¬ 
ant  commander,”  Dail  explained,  “and  he  would  take 
care  of  the  onward  movement  and  supply  of  those 
forces.”  In  Iraq,  though,  that  system  was  sometimes 
found  wanting,  and  the  Army  launched  a  'white  paper' 
investigation  into  the  matter. 

“What  we  have  now  is  a  rigid  (logistics)  support  system 
that  does  not  work  well  in  a  flexible,  changing  environ¬ 
ment,”  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Claude  V.  Christianson,  the  Army 
Staff's  logistics  chief,  noted  in  an  article  published  in 
the  Jan.  15  issue  of  Aviation  Week's  “Net  Defense.” 

Addressing  digital  communicators  at  a  conference  here 
Jan.  21,  retired  Navy  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  K.  Cebrowski, 
director  of  the  Pentagon's  Office  of  Force  Transforma¬ 
tion,  noted  that  supply  problems  in  Iraq  resulted,  in  part, 
because  logisticians  use  separate  information  and  com¬ 
mand  and  control  systems  apart  from  those  that 
warfighters  use.  “The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
dysfunction  from  both  of  those  things,  and  that  has  to 
change,”  Cebrowski,  DoD's  chief  transformation  pro¬ 
ponent,  declared. 

As  part  of  initiatives  to  improve  the  military's  supply 
system,  Dail  said  TRANSCOM  was  designated  as  DoD's 
overall  supply  distribution  process  manager.  TRANSCOM, 


Dail  said,  promptly  formed  a  partnership  with  DLA,  and 
logistics  technicians  were  sent  to  join  forward-deployed 
division  headquarters  staffs.  Now,  Dail  explained,  “We 
have  deployed  our  experts  into  overseas  areas,  armed 
with  information  technology — the  latest  in  (logistics 
management)  systems— and  they  are  providing  a  real¬ 
time  visibility  of  the  requirements  that  our  military  mem¬ 
bers  need  to  support  their  operations  overseas.” 

That  change,  Dail  asserted,  has  produced  “a  tremen¬ 
dous  improvement”  in  how  the  military  provides  sup¬ 
plies  and  services  to  deployed  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
and  Marines. 

“No  longer  are  we  just  looking  from  the  national  level 
at  providing  forces  and  delivering  goods  to  overseas  air¬ 
ports  and  seaports,”  Dail  noted,  “but  now,  we're  look¬ 
ing  at  delivering  them  and  tracking  them  all  the  way  to 
forward  locations,  and  northern  locations  in  Iraq,  far- 
forward  locations  in  Afghanistan.” 

Army  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  G.  Mongeon,  director  of  DLA's 
logistics  operations,  echoed  Dail's  assertions  during  the 
press  briefing,  noting  the  DLA-TRANSCOM  partnership 
“brings  together  complementary  capabilities  and  skills 
essential  to  effectively  and  efficiently  supporting  our 
military  services.” 

The  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard, 
Mongeon  noted,  “rely  on  DLA  to  provide  a  huge  variety 
of  items,”  including  food,  fuel,  medical  supplies,  cloth¬ 
ing,  construction  materials,  and  more  than  90  percent 
of  weapon  systems  repair  parts. 

In  mid-January,  a  Deployment  and  Distribution  Opera¬ 
tions  Center  (DDOC)  was  set  up  in  Kuwait  to  facilitate 
U.S.  Central  Command's  supply  and  personnel  distrib¬ 
ution  systems,  Mongeon  noted.  Army  Brig.  Gen.  John 
C.  Levasseur,  director  of  DLA's  reserve  mobilization  of¬ 
fice,  left  for  Kuwait  in  February  to  assume  directorship 
of  the  DDOC  from  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Brad  Baker.  And, 
Mongeon  said  DLA  plans  to  establish  a  forward-deployed 
supply  depot  to  better  support  and  improve  CENTCOM's 
logistics  operations. 

The  partnership  with  “supply-chain  integrator”  DLA, 
Dail  pointed  out,  leverages  TRANSCOM's  “awesome  ca¬ 
pability”  to  deliver  forces  and  material  around  the  globe, 
armed  with  greatest  and  latest  information  technolo¬ 
gies  to  support  our  professionals. 
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ARMY  NEWS  SERVICE  (MARCH  24,  2004) 

TRANSFORMATION  ON  TRACK,  ARMY 
LEADERS  TELL  SENATORS 

Spc.  Lorie  Jewell ,  USA 

ASHINGTON — Senior  Army  leaders  gave  em¬ 
phatic  assurances  that  efforts  to  transform 
the  Army  and  properly  equip  the  current 
force  fighting  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  at  top  speed 
during  their  recent  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices'  Subcommittee  on  Airland. 

Sens.  Jeff  Sessions  (R-Ala.)  and  Joseph  Lieberman  (D- 
Conn.)  said  that  while  they  support  the  Army's  trans¬ 
formation  plans,  they  are  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
developing  future  combat  systems  while  concurrently 
restructuring  and  modernizing  the  current  force. 

“I  am  concerned  that  current  operations  will  create  re¬ 
source  challenges  that  can  adversely  affect  transfor¬ 
mation,"  Sessions  said. 

Claude  Bolton  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  for  ac¬ 
quisition,  logistics  and  technology,  said  the  money  being 
spent  on  changing  the  current  force  into  a  future  force 
is  closely  managed.  Leaders  are  mindful  of  the  need  to 
strike  a  balance  between  what  they  need  for  the  future 
and  current  needs  with  available  resources,  Bolton  said. 

Bolton  added  that  since  he  took  his  position  three  years 
ago,  30  programs  have  been  cut. 

“I  think  we've  done  that  well,  based  upon  feedback  I've 
gotten  from  the  Congress,  industry,  and  the  Army," 
Bolton  said.  “And  that  is  to  put  funds  where  we  need  it 
for  the  current  force  as  well  as  the  future  force.” 

Army  vice  chief  of  staff  Gen.  George  Casey  acknowl¬ 
edged  “the  pendulum  has  swung”  from  the  future  back 
to  the  current,  but  stressed  that  Army  leaders  are  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementing  change  with  minds  focused  on 
maintaining  program  stability  for  the  future  combat  sys¬ 
tems.  He  added  that  the  Army  fully  intends  to  stick  to 
its  budget. 

With  all  of  the  activity  going  on— 325,000  soldiers  de¬ 
ployed  in  1 20  countries  combined  with  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  more  than  150,000  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserve  soldiers,  Casey  said  it  may  not  seem  like  the 
best  time  to  undertake  fundamental  change  across  the 
Army. 

“But  we  think  it's  just  the  opposite,"  Casey  said.  “It's  an 
opportunity  we  can't  pass  up.” 


The  Army  is  working  toward  three  main  goals,  Casey 
said:  reduce  stresses  on  the  force,  improve  capabilities, 
and  transform  into  a  more  versatile,  agile,  joint,  and  ex¬ 
peditionary  force  in  the  current  decade. 

The  major  initiatives  to  make  that  happen,  he  added, 
are  rebalancing  the  active  and  reserve  component  forces 
to  improve  strategic  flexibility;  reorganizing  combat  for¬ 
mations  into  modular  brigade-based  units  to  improve 
self-sufficiency  and  facilitate  force  packaging;  and  a  force 
stabilization  program  to  increase  unit  readiness,  reduce 
personnel  turbulence  and  make  life  more  predictable 
for  soldiers,  units,  and  families. 

“What  we  are  doing  now,  we  intend  to  set  us  up  for  the 
future  force,”  Casey  said. 

Casey  said  the  fiscal  year  2005  budget  request  will  give 
combatant  commanders  the  land  power  capabilities 
they  need  to  fight  the  global  war  on  terror,  facilitate 
homeland  defense,  and  continue  to  meet  worldwide 
commitments.  It  also  covers  the  transformation  pro¬ 
gram,  base  operations,  and  15  critical  recapitalization 
systems.  The  budget  request  does  not  fund  ongoing  mis¬ 
sions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  or  recovery  from  those 
missions,  the  general  added. 

Lieberman  said  he  is  worried  the  cost  factor  won't  allow 
the  Army  to  do  everything  it's  aiming  for.  He  noted  that 
while  the  Army  received  $42  billion  of  the  $65  billion 
in  fiscal  year  2004  supplemental  appropriations,  it  still 
had  to  deal  with  close  to  $3  billion  in  war-related  re¬ 
quirements  that  were  not  funded.  In  the  Army's  fiscal 
year  2005  budget  request,  the  unfunded  priorities  list 
totals  $6  billion,  which  includes  $2.4  billion  for  modu¬ 
larity  requirements  and  $1 .2  billion  for  fiscal  year  2004 
reset  shortfalls,  Lieberman  said. 

Additionally,  Lieberman  said  he  has  heard  estimates  of 
nearly  $50  billion  for  the  Army's  expected  supplemen¬ 
tal  request  for  fiscal  year  2005. 

“The  resultant  shortfall  could  have  a  serious  impact  again 
on  Army  transformation  funding  in  the  future,”  Lieber¬ 
man  said,  “and  potentially  force  the  Army  to  delay,  or 
at  worst,  terminate  the  future  combat  systems  in  order 
to  meet  current  force  requirements.” 

Bolton  said  the  Army  is  responding  quickly  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  namely  making  sure  soldiers  have  the  best 
protection,  equipment,  and  technology  available  to  fight 
the  enemy. 
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As  an  example,  soldiers  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  now 
have  special  inserts  called  SAPI  (Small  Arms  Protective 
Inserts)  plates  that  go  into  their  flak  vests  for  added  pro¬ 
tection.  Just  over  a  year  ago,  the  Army  was  getting  about 
8,700  sets  a  month.  By  April  2003,  monthly  production 
more  than  doubled  to  19,000.  Current  production  is  at 
25,000  sets  per  month,  with  a  total  of  more  than 
1 63,000  in  theater.  The  goal  is  840,000  sets,  Bolton  said. 

Along  with  that,  production  of  new  up-armored  Humvees 
stood  at  20  to  30  vehicles  a  year  ago.  That  number  cur¬ 
rently  stands  at  185  per  month,  with  production  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  to  220  by  May.  Officials  expect  to  have 
4,149  of  the  vehicles,  with  the  intention  of  continuing 
production  to  reach  5,000  in  theater,  Bolton  said. 

The  rapid  fielding  initiative  equipped  27,000  soldiers 
last  year  with  arm  and  kneepads,  and  different  sights 
for  night  vision  and  weapons.  This  year,  120,000  sol¬ 
diers  will  get  them,  Bolton  said. 

Resource  shortfalls  are  not  putting  the  Army  behind  in 
moving  forward  with  future  force  plans,  Bolton  stressed, 
describing  the  Future  Combat  System  as  the  most  com¬ 
plex  undertaking  the  Defense  Department  has  ever  done. 
In  breadth  of  scope,  he  compared  it  to  the  Manhattan 
Project  in  the  1 940s  and  the  space  program  of  the  1 960s. 

The  Future  Combat  System  will  include  unmanned  ve¬ 
hicles  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air;  mobile  robots  with 
arms  that  can  fire  mortars;  a  non-line-of-sight  cannon; 
lighter  vehicles  that  can  fit  into  a  C-l  30  cargo  plane;  and 
blue  force  tracking — the  ability  to  network  sensors  from 
all  of  those  items  to  give  soldiers  the  ability  to  know 
where  the  enemy  is  and  what  it's  doing. 

Some  of  that  is  already  being  used  to  some  degree,  the 
leaders  said.  The  Stryker  infantry  carriers,  on  the  ground 
now  in  Iraq,  can  be  transported  in  the  C-l 30.  One  of 
the  first  things  done  in  Afghanistan  to  reduce  risk  to  sol¬ 
diers,  Bolton  said,  was  to  put  robots  with  Web  cams  in 
caves  to  show  whether  there  were  weapons  inside.  An¬ 
other  advancement  was  finding  a  way  to  open  locks 
without  breaking  them  while  searching  Afghan  homes 
for  weapons,  reducing  burdens  on  citizens  who  could 
not  afford  to  replace  locks  in  the  event  no  weapons  were 
found. 

The  subcommittee,  to  include  Sens.  Elizabeth  Dole  (R- 
N.C.)  and  Hillary  Clinton  (D-N.Y.),  also  heard  from  Maj. 
Gen.  John  Curran.  He  directs  the  Futures  Center,  the  lead 
agent  on  developing  the  Army's  future  force.  Work  there 
enables  soldiers  to  fight  better  by  identifying  gaps  in  ca¬ 


pabilities  and  when  possible,  infusing— or  “spiraling”— 
future  abilities  into  the  current  force. 

While  much  of  the  scope  of  the  center's  work  involves 
reorganization,  equipment,  weapon  systems,  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  a  joint  mindset,  Curran  stressed  that  the  sol¬ 
dier  is  at  the  forefront  of  planning  and  research. 

“The  human  dimension  is  and  will  remain  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  dimension  of  war,”  Curran  said.  “The  soldier  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  joint  team.  When  we  enhance  the 
soldier's  lethality,  protection,  and  situational  awareness, 
we  enable  individual  initiative  and  competence  to  win 
battles,  wars,  and  peace.” 

In  the  interest  of  beefing  up  protection  for  soldiers,  Bolton 
said  the  Army  has  engaged  industry  and  academic  types 
to  develop  a  body  suit  made  of  material  stronger  than 
Kevlar  and  about  as  thick  as  a  shirt.  Researchers  recently 
tested  one  of  the  prototypes— with  the  thickness  of  about 
two  shirts— by  stabbing  it  as  hard  as  possible  with  an 
ice  pick.  With  normal  Kevlar,  the  ice  pick  goes  through 
it,  Bolton  said— but  it  did  not  penetrate  the  tested  ma¬ 
terial. 

“It  won't  give  100  percent  against  all  threats,  but  I  think 
it  will  greatly  reduce  some  of  the  problems  and  injuries 
we've  had,”  Bolton  said. 

AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(MARCH  25,  2004) 

LAND  WARRIOR  SYSTEM  TO  IMPROVE 
SOLDIER'S  ABILITY  ON  BATTLEFIELD 

K.L.  Vantran 

WASHINGTON— Although  the  complete  Land 
Warrior  System— a  modular,  integrated  fight¬ 
ing  system  that  includes  everything  an  in¬ 
fantry  soldier  wears  or  carries  on  the  battlefield— is  not 
due  to  be  fielded  until  2007,  troops  in  the  field  already 
benefit  from  several  of  its  components. 

The  goal  of  Land  Warrior,  said  Army  Col.  Ted  Johnson, 
project  manager  for  Soldier  Warrior,  Program  Executive 
Office  Soldier  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  is  to  improve  a  sol¬ 
dier's  ability  on  the  battlefield.  This,  he  added,  includes 
enhancing  a  soldier's  mobility,  situational  awareness 
(command  and  control  and  communications),  lethality, 
sustainability,  and  survivability. 

The  original  intent,  said  the  colonel,  was  for  Land  War¬ 
rior  to  be  fielded  as  a  head-to-toe  system,  but  that  process 
has  changed. 
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“A  lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  9/11  and  the  advent  of  com¬ 
bat  operations  (in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan),”  said  Johnson. 
“What  we're  doing  now  is  spiraling  out  individual  things 
if  we  can.  If  something  is  ready  now,  we'll  get  it  to  the 
force.” 

Examples  include  personal  protection  body  armor, 
lighter-weight  helmets,  and  the  commander's  digital  as¬ 
sistant,  which  provides  situational  awareness  and  mis¬ 
sion  planning  capabilities. 

“The  close  fight  can  now  be  prosecuted  without  worry¬ 
ing  about  having  all  small-unit  members  within  sight  or 
shouting  distance,”  said  Johnson.  “(With  the  CDA)  they 
know  where  they're  going,  they  know  where  you  are, 
and  you  know  where  they  are.” 

One  of  the  system's  achievements,  said  Army  Lt.  Col. 
Dave  Gallop,  product  manager  for  Land  Warrior,  is  how 
it  has  been  leveraged  to  Stryker  Force  capabilities.  The 
Stryker,  the  combat  vehicle  for  the  Army's  interim 
brigade  combat  teams,  is  a  highly  deployable,  wheeled 
armored  vehicle  that  combines  firepower,  battlefield 
mobility,  survivability  and  versatility,  with  reduced  lo¬ 
gistics  requirements. 

“We've  optimized  Land  Warrior  for  Stryker  operations,” 
Gallop  said.  “It  can  do  operations  away  from  the  Stryker, 
but  it's  at  its  peak  performance  when  it  is  working  based 
out  of  a  Stryker.” 

While  the  Land  Warrior  System  has  proven  its  func¬ 
tionality,  the  challenge  is  making  the  system  rugged 
enough  to  sustain  the  rigors  of  battlefield  operations, 
Johnson  said 

“(You)  have  to  make  sure  the  cables  and  connectors  you 
design  are  able  to  handle  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
1 80-pound,  1 9-year-old  private  who  is  busting  down 
doors,  taking  prisoners,  getting  in  and  out  of  combat  ve¬ 
hicles,  rolling  in  the  dirt,  falling  into  the  dyke,  and  scram¬ 
bling  up  the  other  side  soaking  wet,”  said  Johnson. 

“The  challenge  is  making  the  system  rugged  enough, 
reliable  enough,  durable  enough  to  be  out  there  in  the 
streets  of  Baghdad,  or  in  the  hills  of  Afghanistan  in  Jan¬ 
uary  with  two  feet  of  snow,  or  in  Haiti  with  the  humid¬ 
ity  and  mugginess.” 

A  prototype  for  the  Land  Warrior  System  is  scheduled 
for  testing  in  October. 


Land  Warrior  with  XM8  Carbine  Compact  Configuration. 
On  the  ground,  the  Land  Warrior  system  improves 
individual  soldier  battle  command  and  tactical  awareness, 
reduces  fratricide  incidents  among  individual  soldiers,  and 
integrates  the  soldier  into  the  digital  battlefield. 

Photo  courtesy  PEO  Soldier 


Editor’s  note:  For  more  information  on  PEO  Soldier, 
see  the  May-June  2004  issue  of  Defense  AT&L,  “The  Sol¬ 
dier— America’s  Most  Deployed  Combat  System,”  p.  2. 

AIR  FORCE  PRINT  NEWS  (MARCH  26,  2004) 

JOINT  STRIKE  FIGHTER  UNDER  ATTACK 
ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

Master  Sgt.  Scott  Elliott,  USAF 

ASHINGTON — A  senior  Air  Force  official  told 
lawmakers  March  25  that  the  Service  would 
not  be  interested  in  the  F-35  Joint  Strike 
Fighter  if  a  technical  glitch  could  not  be  overcome  or  if 
program  funds  were  cut  off. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ronald  E.  Keys,  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  air  and 
space  operations,  bluntly  told  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  subcommittee  on  tactical 
air  and  land  forces,  “If  we  can't  build  it,  we're  not  going 
to  buy  it.” 
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The  general's  comment  came  in  response  to  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairman  Rep.  Curt  Weldon's  question  about 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Dr.  James  G.  Roche's  testi¬ 
mony  March  24  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  subcommittee  on  defense. 

In  referring  to  chronic  weight  problems  with  the  short 
takeoff  and  vertical  landing  (STOVL)  version  of  the  JSF, 
the  secretary  said,  “. .  .(R)isk  reduction  on  the  STOVL  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  paramount  things  to  do. . .  because  if 
we  cannot  build  the  STOVL  aircraft,  then  we  really  can¬ 
not  proceed  with  the  F-35  program.” 

Being  overweight  is  especially  troublesome  for  the  close- 
air  support  variant  of  the  F-35,  because  its  primary  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  short  takeoff  and  vertical  landing  capability. 
The  STOVL  JSF  uses  a  shaft-driven  lift  fan  propulsion 
system  that  allows  the  aircraft  to  hover  and  land  like  a 
helicopter. 

Lockheed  Martin  originally  contracted  with  the  U.S.  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  to  build  the  STOVL  variant  of  the  F-35  to  re¬ 
place  the  AV-8B  Harrier.  The  Air  Force  will  take  over  the 
program  in  June,  as  part  of  the  Service's  commitment 
to  improving  close-air  support,  officials  said. 

“If  it  doesn't  meet  specifications,  I  don't  think  my  Ma¬ 
rine  colleagues  would  be  interested  in  an  airplane  that 
wouldn't  meet  their  qualifications,”  General  Keys  said. 

While  Secretary  Roche  did  acknowledge  concern  over 
the  JSF's  weight  problem,  he  also  said  the  problem  was 
to  be  expected— it  is  in  only  the  second  year  of  an  11- 
year  development  program. 

“Is  the  weight  a  terminal  problem?  We  don't  think  so, 
but  because  it  most  severely  affects  the  short  takeoff 
and  landing,  we  believe  it's  prudent  and  right,  and  our 
responsibility,  to  work  the  problem,”  Secretary  Roche 
said  in  his  previous  testimony. 

John  J.  Young  Jr.,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  for  re¬ 
search,  development  and  acquisition,  agreed. 

“There  is  nothing  we  see  that  says  the  JSF  will  not  work,” 
he  said.  “The  JSF  enables  concepts  of  operations  that 
none  of  today's  legacy  aircraft  can  accomplish.” 


Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Ronald  E.  Keys  answers  questions  about 
the  state  of  the  F/A-22  and  Joint  Strike  Fighter  programs 
during  a  hearing  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
subcommittee  on  tactical  air  and  land  forces  March  25.  He 

is  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  air  and  space  operations. 

Photo  by  Master  Sgt.  Jim  Varhegyi,  USAF 


Even  if  the  JSF  can  beat  the  weight  problem,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Weldon  said  the  plane  might  not  be  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Extreme  competition  for  defense  budget  dollars 
may  force  Congress  to  ask  the  Service  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  JSF  and  the  F/A-22  Raptor. 

Several  Raptors  have  already  been  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force  and  are  undergoing  rigorous  flight  and  system 
tests.  In  one  recent  test,  four  Raptors  engaged  eight  F- 
15  Eagles  in  simulated  combat.  General  Keys  said  the 
Raptors  cleared  the  sky  of  F-l  5s  before  many  of  the  Ea¬ 
gles  could  even  get  off  a  shot. 

“The  F/A-22  is  a  reality ..  .it  is  not,  to  use  an  expression, 
a  viewgraph  presentation,”  said  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Sambur, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  acquisition.  “The 
F/A-22  is  here,  but  we're  not  pulling  away  from  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  JSF.” 

Representative  Weldon  said  the  Service  might  not  have 
a  choice. 


The  JSF  is  expected  to  fly  and  fight  into  the  2040  to  2050 
timeframe.  Mr.  Young  said  that  without  the  JSF,  the  Ser¬ 
vices  would  be  forced  to  fly  1 980s-era  technology  for 
another  50  years. 


“If  financial  pressure  in  tactical  aviation  continues  to 
grow  the  way  it  has,  something's  got  to  give,”  he  said. 
“The  most  likely  candidate,  if  you  look  at  political  pres¬ 
sure,  will  be  something  that  doesn't  exist  yet.” 
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Dr.  Sambur  told  the  lawmakers  that  despite  the  grow¬ 
ing  cost  and  lengthy  research  and  development  time,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  choose  one  system  over  the 
other  because  both  aircraft  are  essential  to  America's 
future  military  operations. 

“You've  given  us  the  choice  of  cutting  off  our  right  arm 
or  cutting  off  our  left  arm,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  make 
sure  you  understand  that  the  F/A-22  and  the  JSF  are 
complementary... and  they  are  both  needed.  We  are 
committed  in  the  Air  Force  to  both  planes.” 

AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(MARCH  29,  2004) 

SCIENTIFIC  INNOVATIONS  SERVE 
TROOPS  TODAY,  TOMORROW 

Gerry  J.  Gilmore 

ASHINGTON — Scientific  innovations  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Defense  Department  and  in  the 
private  sector  are  helping  to  prosecute  the 
war  on  terrorism  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  while  helping 
DoD  to  realize  its  transformation  goals  for  tomorrow. 

DoD  research  conducted  over  the  past  30  years  has  pro¬ 
duced  innovations  such  as  the  global  positioning  sys¬ 
tem  and  stealth  and  night-vision  devices,  Ronald  Sega, 
director  of  defense  research  and  engineering,  told  a 
House  subcommittee  here  March  25. 

The  department's  science  and  technology  programs, 
Sega  said  in  a  prepared  statement  to  the  House  Terror¬ 
ism,  Unconventional  Threats  and  Capabilities  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  continues  to  be  “vital  to  the  support  of  our  troops 
and  is  simultaneously  developing  the  capabilities  of  our 
future  forces.” 

For  example,  the  thermobaric  bomb  that  was  used  in 
Afghanistan  to  destroy  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  members 
in  their  mountain  hideouts,  Sega  said,  “is  directly  linked 
to  the  basic  research  in  DoD.” 

Ceramic  armor,  said  Tony  Tether,  director  of  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  is  another  S&T  in¬ 
novation  that's  being  employed  to  protect  U.S.  troops 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Tether,  who  accompanied  Sega 
at  the  House  hearing,  noted  that  boron  carbide— ce¬ 
ramic  material  used  in  today's  upgraded  body  armor— 
was  once  expensive  to  make. 

“DARPA's  investments  eventually  led  to  inexpensive 
plates  of  boron  carbide,”  Tether  explained,  which  helped 
“to  clear  the  way  for  the  improved  interceptor  body 
armor.” 


Other  DARPA  items  developed  for  troops'  use  in  Iraq 
and  elsewhere,  Tether  noted,  include  the  Phraselator— 
a  hand-held  device  that  translates  spoken  English  phrases 
into  foreign  speech— and  a  compact  water-sterilizing 
device. 

Tether  said  DARPA  also  is  working  on  miniaturized  un¬ 
manned  aerial  vehicles,  improved  digital  communica¬ 
tions  systems,  and  more  precise  sensor  systems  that 
could  be  used  to  detect  and  destroy  hidden  surface  tar¬ 
gets. 

The  U.S.  military,  Tether  said,  also  looks  to  develop  re¬ 
mote-controlled  vehicles  for  the  transport  of  supplies 
and  other  uses.  He  noted  that  DARPA  sponsored  a  March 
1 3  competition  called  “Grand  Challenge,”  run  on  desert 
roads  between  Barstow,  Calif.,  and  Primm,  Nev.,  that 
featured  21  civilian-developed,  robot-controlled  concept 
vehicles. 

“Our  goal  was  to  reach  out  and  involve  people  who 
would  never  ordinarily  be  found  working  on  a  problem 
for  the  DoD,”  Tether  explained. 

Other  DARPA  research  conducted  under  the  Human  As¬ 
sisted  Neural  Devices  program,  Tether  said,  seeks  to  use 
the  human  mind  to  run  machinery. 

“This  program  is  finding  ways  to  detect  and  directly  de¬ 
code  signals  in  the  brain  so  that  thoughts  can  be  turned 
into  acts  performed  by  a  machine,”  he  explained.  The 
concept,  he  noted,  “has  actually  been  demonstrated,  to 
a  limited  degree,  with  a  monkey  that  was  taught  to  move 
a  telerobotic  arm  simply  by  thinking  about  it.” 

The  ability  to  transmit  thoughts  into  mechanical  actions 
would  have  an  “enormous”  impact  on  military  art,  Tether 
acknowledged.  Near-term  benefits  of  such  technology, 
he  noted,  could  be  applied  “to  our  injured  veterans,  who 
would  be  able  to  control  prosthetics  in  a  natural  way 
never  before  imagined.” 

Unmanned  aerial  and  terrain  vehicles  and  increased  use 
of  robotics  will  be  a  part  of  tomorrow's  military,  Tether 
noted.  However,  he  maintained,  “the  idea  is  not  simply 
to  replace  people  with  machines,  but  to  team  people 
with  autonomous  platforms.” 

This,  Tether  explained,  will  “create  a  more  capable,  agile, 
and  cost-effective  force,  and  one  that  also  lowers  the 
risk  of  U.S.  casualties.  “The  use  of  unmanned  aerial  ve¬ 
hicles  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,”  he  pointed  out,  “clearly 
demonstrates  the  value  of  this  idea.” 
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The  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  spon- 
sored  a  March  13  competition 
called  “Grand  Challenge,”  run  on 
desert  roads  between  Barstow, 
Calif.,  and  Primm,  Nev.,  that 
featured  21  civilian-developed, 
robot-controlled  concept  vehicles. 
Pictured  is  the  “Terrahawk”  as  it 
executes  a  turning  maneuver  in 
preparation  for  the  March  1 3 
DARPA  Grand  Challenge.  This 
autonomous  ground  vehicle  uses  a 
leaning  motion  to  steer. 

Photo  courtesy  DARPA 


AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(APRIL  1,  2004) 

NAVY  MAY  PLAY  LEAD  TRANSFORMA¬ 
TION  ROLE,  DOD  OFFICIAL  SAYS 

K.L.  Vantran 

NNAPOLIS,  Md.— Naval  services  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  play  leading  roles  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  U.S.  military,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment's  director  of  force  transformation  said  here 
March  31 . 

“Transformation,”  retired  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  K.  Cebrowski 
said  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  History  Symposium,  is  “new 
values,  new  attitudes,  and  new  beliefs”  and  how  those 
are  expressed  in  human  behavior  and  institutional  be¬ 
havior. 

“While  we  have  made  very  significant  progress,  there 
are  clear  indications  that  these  are  only  the  first  steps,” 
he  added.  “Much  more  must  be  done,  and  the  pace  is 
not  ours  to  set.” 

The  war  in  Iraq,  the  war  on  terrorism,  and  globalization 
are  compelling  not  only  the  pace  and  the  intensity  of 
transformation,  but  also  its  character,  said  Cebrowski. 

He  spoke  of  the  president's  vision  for  America's  national 
security  that  “embraces  the  solemn  duty  that  confronts 
us  today— to  not  only  lift  the  dark  threat  of  terrorism, 
but  to  build  a  safer,  better  world  that  favors  human  free¬ 
dom,  democracy,  and  free  enterprise.” 


America's  view  of  strategic  response  has  been  changed, 
said  Cebrowski.  Instead  of  being  prepared  to  act  in  the 
wake  of  an  attack— being  reactive— the  United  States 
must  be  preventive,  he  said,  a  stance  that  indicates  the 
need  for  a  change  in  intelligence  capabilities. 

“Clearly,  we  have  to  know  more  sooner,”  he  said.  “We 
must  acquire  the  capability  to  better  identify  and  un¬ 
derstand  potential  adversaries.  This  calls  for  different 
organizations,  different  systems,  and  different  ways  of 
sharing  intelligence.  We  need  the  ability  to  look,  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  to  operate  deeply  within  the  fault  lines 
of  societies  where,  increasingly,  we  find  the  frontiers  of 
national  security.” 

The  most  significant  shift  in  force  planning,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  is  the  rise  of  deductive  thinking  and  capabilities- 
based  planning,  which  “provides  a  framework  for  un¬ 
derstanding  some  of  the  persistent  and  emerging 
challenges  before  us.” 

Naval  force  planning,  said  Cebrowski,  always  has  been 
difficult  because  of  two  driving  beliefs:  Navies  take  a 
long  time  to  build,  and  navies  last  a  very  long  time. 
“Now,  we  realize  that  neither  of  these  need  be  true,”  he 
added.  “Rather,  they  are  choices  we  can  make  or  dis¬ 
card.  We  must  challenge  old  assumptions  and  old  met¬ 
rics.” 

Organizations  that  can  readily  adapt  and  retain  flexi¬ 
bility  within  their  operating  domains — whether  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  war — likely  will  survive  in  rapidly  changing  times, 
he  said. 
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Current  Estimate 

($  in  Millions) 

September  2003  (77  programs) 

$1,246,878.1 

Plus  one  new  program  (WIN-T) 

+  12,040.5 

Less  final  report  on  GCSS  Army 

program 

-1,689.4 

September  2003  Adjusted 

(77  programs) 

+  1,257,229.2 

Changes  Since  Last  Report: 

Economic 

$  +7,398.0 

Quantity 

+8,435.8 

Schedule 

+  14,030.1 

Engineering 

+4,610.2 

Estimating 

+31,327.2 

Other 

0.0 

Support 

+7.289.1 

Net  Cost  Change 

$+73,090.4 

Plus  EA-18G  development  costs 

not  previously  reported 

+  1,707.6 

(EA- 1 8G  is  submitting  a  separate 

initial  SAR. 

Procurement  costs  were 

previously  reported 

in  the  F/A- 1 8E/F  SAR ,  but  development  costs 

for  the  EA- 1 8G  are  being  reported  for  the 

first  time.) 

December  2003  (78  programs) 

$1,332,027.2 

Cebrowski  outlined  four  new  metrics  that  will  drive  fu¬ 
ture  force  planning:  the  ability  to  create  and  preserve 
options,  to  develop  high  transaction  rates,  to  develop 
high  learning  rates,  and  to  achieve  overmatching  com¬ 
plexity  at  scale. 

Also,  said  the  transformation  director,  the  United  States 
must  accelerate  and  expand  its  work  in  nonlethal 
weapons,  directed  and  redirected  energy,  and  biomed¬ 
ical  response. 

“Lastly,  we  need  a  new  business  model  for  space,”  said 
Cebrowski.  “With  the  sharp  increase  in  the  capability 
per  pound  on  orbit,  now  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Navy 
to  re-enter  the  space  market.” 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (APRIL  5,  2004) 

DOD  RELEASES  SELECTED  ACQUISITION 
REPORTS 

he  Department  of  Defense  has  released  details 
on  major  defense  acquisition  program  cost  and 
schedule  changes  since  the  September  2003  re¬ 
porting  period.  This  information  is  based  on  the  Selected 
Acquisition  Reports  (SARs)  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  the  Dec.  31 , 2003,  reporting  period. 

SARs  summarize  the  latest  estimates  of  cost,  schedule, 
and  technical  status.  These  reports  are  prepared  annu¬ 
ally  in  conjunction  with  the  President’s  budget.  Subse¬ 
quent  quarterly  exception  reports  are  required  only  for 
those  programs  experiencing  unit  cost  increases  of  at 
least  1 5  percent  or  schedule  delays  of  at  least  six  months. 
Quarterly  SARs  are  also  submitted  for  initial  reports, 
final  reports,  and  for  programs  that  are  rebaselined  at 
major  milestone  decisions. 

The  total  program  cost  estimates  provided  in  the  SARs 
include  research  and  development,  procurement,  mili¬ 
tary  construction,  and  acquisition-related  operation  and 
maintenance  (except  for  pre-Milestone  B  programs, 
which  are  limited  to  development  costs  pursuant  to  10 
USC  §2432).  Total  program  costs  reflect  actual  costs  to 
date  as  well  as  future  anticipated  costs.  All  estimates  in¬ 
clude  anticipated  inflation  allowances. 

The  current  estimate  of  program  acquisition  costs  for 
programs  covered  by  SARs  for  the  prior  reporting  pe¬ 
riod  (September  2003)  was  $1 ,246,878.1  million.  After 
adding  the  costs  for  a  new  program,  Warfighter  Infor¬ 
mation  Network-Tactical  (WIN-T),  and  subtracting  the 
costs  for  a  final  report  on  Global  Combat  Support  Sys¬ 
tem  Army  (GCSS  Army)  in  September  2003,  the  ad¬ 


justed  current  estimate  of  program  acquisition  costs  was 
$1,257,229.2  million. 

For  the  December  2003  reporting  period,  there  was  a 
net  cost  increase  of  $73,090.4  million  or  +  5.8  percent 
for  those  programs  that  have  reported  previously,  ex¬ 
cluding  costs  for  the  programs  submitting  initial  SARs. 
For  this  submission,  the  initial  SAR  programs  are  Cobra 
Judy  Replacement,  Multi-Platform  Radar  Technology  In¬ 
sertion  Program  (MP-RTIP),  and  Small  Diameter  Bomb 
(SDB). 

For  the  December  2003  reporting  period,  there  was  a 
net  cost  increase  of  $73  billion  or  +  5.8  percent  for  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  reported  previously,  excluding  costs  for 
the  aforementioned  programs  submitting  initial  SARs. 
The  net  cost  increase  was  due  to  higher  program  esti¬ 
mates  ( +  $31 .3  billion),  a  net  stretch-out  of  development 
and  procurement  schedules  (  +  $14.0  billion),  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  planned  quantities  to  be  purchased  (  +  $8.4 
billion),  the  application  of  higher  escalation  indices 
( +  $7.4  billion),  higher  support  costs  related  to  increased 
quantities  (  +  $7.3  billion),  and  additional  engineering 
changes  (hardware/software)  (  +  $4.6  billion). 
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New  SARs  (As  of  December  31,  2003) 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  submitted  initial  SARs 
for  Cobra  Judy  Replacement,  Multi-Platform  Radar  Tech¬ 
nology  Insertion  Program,  and  Small  Diameter  Bomb. 
These  reports  do  not  represent  cost  growth.  Baselines 
established  on  these  programs  will  be  the  point  from 
which  future  changes  will  be  measured.  The  current  cost 
estimates  are  provided  below: 


Current  Estimate 

($  in  Millions) 

Program 

Cobra  Judy  Replacement 

$1,474.5 

Multi-Platform  Radar  Technology  Insertion 

Program  (MP-RTIP) 

1,565.6 

Small  Diameter  Bomb 

1,816.5 

Total 

$4,856.5 

More  detailed  information  on  the  most  recent  SARs  can 
be  found  online  at  <  http://www.defenselink.mil/news/ 
Apr2004/d20040405sar.pdf  > . 

AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(APRIL  7,  2004) 

DOD  DISCUSSES  NEW  SUPPLY  TRACK¬ 
ING  SYSTEM  WITH  VENDORS 

Sgt.  1st  Class  Doug  Sample,  USA 

ASHINGTON— Defense  Department  officials 
met  this  week  with  hundreds  of  vendors  to 
discuss  plans  for  implementing  technology 
common  among  today's  retailers  to  revolutionize  the 
supply  chain  to  the  battlefield. 

The  three-day  summit  at  the  Washington  Hilton  began 
April  6. 

Military  logisticians  hope  to  take  the  “factory  to  the  fox¬ 
hole”  by  using  radio-frequency  identification,  or  RFID 
tags  to  improve  supply  chains  while  reducing  cost.  The 
RFID  technology  has  become  part  of  a  new  DoD  initia¬ 
tive  making  it  mandatory  for  all  items  in  the  depart¬ 
ment's  inventory  to  be  distinguishable  from  one  an¬ 
other. 

Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Logistics  Michael  Wynne  said  RFID  tech¬ 
nology  is  a  way  for  DoD  to  ensure  military  forces  get 
everything  they  need,  from  “food  and  water  to  supply 
parts.” 


Many  retail  stores  today,  most  notably  the  Wal-Mart 
chain,  use  RFID  tags  to  track  products  and  control  in¬ 
ventory  costs.  State  transportation  departments  use  the 
technology  to  monitor  tollbooth  traffic,  and  farmers  use 
it  to  keep  track  of  cattle. 

Wynne  said  he  intends  to  have  RFID  tags  “capture  in¬ 
formation  about  all  critical  assets  as  they  move  through¬ 
out  DoD's  supply  chain”  to  decrease  supply-chain  costs 
and  improve  efficiency.  Military  logisticians  will  know 
exactly  what  is  on  a  shipment  pallet  or  container  with¬ 
out  having  to  unwrap  it,  he  said. 

The  technology  enables  vendors  to  track  where  their 
supplies  are  located  in  DoD's  supply  chain  process,  he 
said. 

The  Defense  Department  issued  a  memo  on  its  RFID 
policy  earlier  this  year,  requiring  suppliers  to  put  pas¬ 
sive  RFID  tags  on  the  packaging  of  the  lowest  possible 
piece,  part,  case,  or  pallet  by  January. 

“RFID  is  a  data  collector,”  said  Ed  Coyle,  chief  of  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Identification  Technology  Office  for  DoD  Lo¬ 
gistics.  “RFID  can  feed  a  network  (so)  that  you  get  the 
right  information  to  the  right  place  ...  so  we  can  make 
decisions  about  what  we  move  where  and  who  should 
be  using  what  materiel — managing  the  inventory.” 

Coyle  told  vendors  at  the  summit  that  the  “timing  is 
right”  for  the  technology  within  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  urging  them  to  come  up  with  a  product  to  meet 
the  government's  needs  in  a  way  that  relies  heavily  on 
what's  already  in  use  in  industry. 

“We  don't  think  our  requirements  are  significantly  dif¬ 
ferent  or  different  at  all  from  those  in  the  commercial 
sector,”  he  said,  “and  from  that  perspective,  we  need  to 
play  very  heavily  with  those  in  the  commercial  sector 
to  make  sure  that  the  product  we  come  up  with  collec¬ 
tively  meets  DoD's  requirements.  We  don't  want  to  have 
to  be  unique,”  he  said. 

Alan  F.  Estevez,  assistant  deputy  under  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  for  supply  chain  integration,  said  DoD  needs  the 
technology  for  the  same  reason  that  has  driven  its  adop¬ 
tion  in  industry:  so  that  when  the  customer  needs  some¬ 
thing,  it's  there.  “Wal-Mart  is  doing  it  so  that  there  is  no 
'stock  out'  for  customers  shopping  in  their  stores,”  he 
said.  “We  have  the  same  view.  We  don't  want  to  'stock 
out'  for  soldiers,  sailors,  or  airmen  out  in  the  field.” 
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Marine  Cpl.  Juan  J.  Sandoval,  left,  and  Marine  Capt.Tarrell 
D.  Giersch,  right,  show  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  Gen.  Michael  W.  Hagee,  a  radio  frequency  identifica¬ 
tion  tag  interrogator-which  allows  the  Marine  Corps  to 
track  storage  containers  in  transit-during  a  visit  to  the  1  st 
Force  Service  Support  Group  at  Camp  Taqaddum,  Iraq, 

April  7,  2004.  Sandoval,  22,  is  from  Mattawa,  Wash,  and 

Giersch,  32,  is  from  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Photo  by  Marine  Sgt.  Mcrtt  Epright 


AIR  FORCE  PRINT  NEWS 

EDWARDS  TEST  TEAM  FIRES  F-16'S  FIRST 
AIM-9X  SIDEWINDER  (APRIL  16,  2004) 

Leigh  Anne  Bier stine 

DWARDS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Calif.  (AFPN) — A  test 
team  from  the  Global  Power  Fighters  Combined 
Test  Force  fired  the  newest  variant  of  the  AIM-9 
Sidewinder,  the  X  variant,  for  the  first  time  from  an  F- 
16  Fighting  Falcon  here  April  9. 

The  Sidewinder  is  a  supersonic,  heat-seeking,  air-to-air 
missile  carried  by  fighter  aircraft.  Before  this,  the  AIM- 


9X  had  been  fired  only  from  F-l  5  Eagles  and  U.S.  Navy 
F-l  8  Hornets. 

The  test  mission  is  part  of  the  F-l  6  M4-plus  test  project 
currently  going  on  here.  The  project  tests  an  improved 
avionics  system  that  will  be  used  to  upgrade  about  600 
active-duty  F-l  6  aircraft. 

This  was  the  first  firing  in  a  series  of  tests  designed  to 
clear  the  new  variant  for  use  on  the  F-l  6,  said  Capt. 
Chad  Hale,  41 6th  Flight  Test  Squadron  (FLTS)  operations 
engineer  for  the  project.  The  initial  flights  are  designed 
to  validate  the  effects  predicted  by  its  contracted  de¬ 
veloper. 

The  team's  first  two  firings  are  unguided,  and  the  flight 
profiles  will  build  up  to  three  guided  firings  against  sub¬ 
scale  drones,  Captain  Hale  said. 

In  its  first  test,  after  clearing  the  aircraft  the  missile  was 
programmed  to  perform  a  high-G  dive  into  the  ground. 
Air  Force  Maj.  Ray  Toth,  416th  FLTS  test  pilot,  fired  the 
new  Sidewinder.  “The  test  went  as  planned,  and  there 
were  no  surprises,”  said  Toth,  who  fired  the  missile  over 
a  test  range  at  nearby  China  Lake  Naval  Air  Weapons 
Center. 

The  team  also  evaluated  how  the  new  Sidewinder  vari¬ 
ant  works  with  the  Joint  Helmet  Mounted  Cueing  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  compatible  with  the  system,  which  is  designed 
to  acquire  targets  more  easily  and  decrease  aircrew  work¬ 
load. 

Results  of  the  tests  will  have  big  payoffs  for  combat  pi¬ 
lots,  said  Air  Force  Maj.  Monte  Cannon,  a  project  pilot 
and  41 6th  FLTS  F-l  6  chase  pilot  for  the  mission. 

“The  AIM-9X  test  marks  a  tremendous  increase  in  com¬ 
bat  capability  for  the  F-l  6,”  Cannon  said.  “Together,  the 
Joint  Helmet  Mounted  Cueing  System  and  the  missile 
will  provide  a  lethal  combination  for  pilots  who  find 
themselves  in  visual  engagements.” 

The  latest  variant  has  the  same  rocket  motor  and  war¬ 
head  as  the  AIM-9M,  which  is  the  most  current  opera¬ 
tional  variant  of  the  missile.  However,  the  AIM-9X  has 
major  changes  from  previous  versions  including  in¬ 
creased  flight  performance. 

The  Sidewinder  was  originally  developed  by  the  Navy 
for  fleet  air  defense  and  was  later  adapted  by  the  Air 
Force  for  use  on  fighter  aircraft.  Early  versions  of  the 
missile  were  used  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
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U.S.  Air  Force  photo  by  Tom  Reynolds 


The  Joint  Air-to-Surface  Standoff  Missile  (JASSM)  is  an 
autonomous,  long-range,  conventional,  air-to-ground 
precision  cruise  missile. 

Image  courtesy  Lockheed  Martin 


AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(MAY  6,  2004) 

NEW  SMALL  BUSINESS  RULES  TO 
BENEFIT  SERVICE-DISABLED  VETS 

WASHINGTON — A  new  procurement  program 
boosts  federal  contract  opportunities  for  Ser¬ 
vice-disabled  veteran-owned  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  Small  Business  Administration  officials  here  an¬ 
nounced  May  4. 


The  interim  rule  was  published  May  5  and  is  effective 
immediately.  The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulatory  Coun- 


EDWARDS  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Calif. — 
A  pilot  from  the  41 6th  Flight  Test 
Squadron  successfully  fires  the  newest 
variant  of  the  AIM-9  Sidewinder  for 
the  first  time  from  an  F-l  6  Fighting 
Falcon  on  April  9. 


JASSM  GETS  GO-AHEAD  FOR  FULL-RATE 

PRODUCTION  (APRIL  23,  2004) 

The  Joint  Air-to-Surface  Standoff  Missile  (JASSM) 
was  approved  for  full-rate  production  on  April 
1 6.  Under  the  Milestone  III  decision,  the  Air  Force 
will  buy  4,900  missiles,  while  the  Navy  is  expected  to 
buy  450  JASSMs.  Included  in  the  4,900  missile  buy  for 
the  Air  Force  is  a  yet  undetermined  number  of  extended 
range  JASSMs,  or  JASSM-ER.  Lockheed  Martin  is  devel¬ 
oping  this  variant  to  fly  500  nautical  miles,  two-and-a- 
half  times  the  range  of  the  baseline  missile.  DoD’s  fis¬ 
cal  year  2005  budget  request  includes  $145  million  to 
purchase  360  JASSMs,  and  $191  million  for  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  activity,  in  part  for 
JASSM-ER.  The  B-52,  F-l  6,  B-l ,  -2,  and  Navy  F/A-l  8  will 
launch  the  baseline  model.  JASSM-ER  is  being  eyed  for 
the  B-l  bomber. 
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cil  concurrently  released  regulations  implementing  the 
program,  officials  said. 

“President  Bush  has  made  it  a  priority  to  reach  out  to 
all  of  America's  entrepreneurs,  and  we  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  make  an  effort  for  those  who  sacrificed 
for  our  safety  and  freedom,”  said  Hector  V.  Barreto,  SBA 
administrator  in  announcing  the  program  May  4.  “We 
have  made  a  strong  effort  to  do  precisely  that.” 

Federal  contract  dollars  to  Service-disabled  veterans  in¬ 
creased  from  $298  million  in  fiscal  2002  to  $510  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  2003,  Barreto  said.  “But  we  want  to  do 
more,”  he  added.  “The  regulations  being  issued  today 
will  ensure  that  those  great  Americans  who  served  our 
country  proudly  continue  to  have  fair  and  open  access 
to  contracting  opportunities.” 

Officials  explained  the  new  rule  adds  provisions  to  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  that  will  allow  contracting 
officers  to  restrict  contract  awards  to  small  businesses 
owned  by  Service-disabled  veterans  when  there  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation  that  two  or  more  such  small  busi¬ 
nesses  will  submit  bids  at  a  fair  market  price. 

Small  businesses  owned  by  Service-disabled  veterans 
can  be  awarded  sole-source  contracts  when  there  is  not 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  two  or  more  such  firms 
will  submit  bids  and  the  anticipated  contract  price  does 
not  exceed  $3  million,  or  $5  million  for  manufacturing 
contracts,  officials  said. 

The  interim  rule  allows  small  businesses  to  self-certify 
as  Service-disabled  veteran-owned  businesses,  officials 
said,  and  any  challenge  to  a  firm's  status  or  standing 
must  be  referred  to  the  SBA  for  resolution.  The  SBA  will 
rely  upon  existing  Department  of  Veteran's  Affairs  or 
Department  of  Defense  determinations  regarding  sta¬ 
tus  and  will  help  enforce  penalties  for  false  representa¬ 
tion,  officials  added 

DAU  WEST  REGION  OFFICIALLY  OPENS 
HEADQUARTERS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

Belinda  Manley 

he  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU)  West  Re¬ 
gion  campus  officially  opened  for  business  at  a 
ribbon  cutting  ceremony  on  Jan.  28,  2004.  With 
the  official  opening  of  its  West  Region  Headquarters  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  DAU  takes  a  major  step  towards  achiev¬ 
ing  its  goal  of  transforming  acquisition  training  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  DoD  AT&L  workforce.  The  new  San  Diego  fa¬ 
cility  is  located  on  a  military  installation— Naval  Base 
Point  Loma — and  offers  many  different  Defense  Acqui¬ 


sition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  functional 
courses  (program  management,  contract  management, 
systems  engineering,  logistics,  financial  management, 
etc.). 

The  DAU  West  Region,  led  by  Dean  Andrew  Zaleski,  is 
composed  of  50  staff  and  faculty  members  who  focus 
primarily  on  teaching  DAWIA  certification  courses  and 
providing  performance  support  (consulting,  targeted 
training,  and  partnering  with  regional  organizations) 
throughout  1 3  western  states,  including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  plus  the  Pacific  Rim.  The  region’s  charter,  which 
calls  for  working  with  major  DoD  agencies  and  remaining 
current  on  significant  AT&L  workforce  issues,  allows  the 
region  to  better  serve  the  acquisition  needs  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  DoD’s  13  acqui¬ 
sition  career  fields. 

A  Major  Event  for  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce 

The  ceremony  was  hosted  by  DAU  President  Frank  An¬ 
derson  Jr.  and  Dean  Zaleski.  In  his  opening  statement, 
Zaleski  welcomed  local  government  and  industry  offi¬ 
cials  from  the  West  Region,  DAU  directors,  faculty,  con¬ 
tractors,  as  well  as  distinguished  guests  participating  in 
the  day’s  events:  Navy  Adm.  Jose  Betancourt,  Jr.,  com¬ 
mander,  Navy  Southwest  Region;  Navy  Capt.  Anthony 
Gonzales,  commander,  Naval  Base  Point  Loma;  Lou  Kratz, 
deputy  under  secretary  of  defense  (logistics  plans  and 
programs);  Richard  Zirk,  director,  Defense  Contract  Man¬ 
agement  Agency-West  Region;  Jim  Churchill,  Program 
Executive  Office  Command,  Control,  Communications, 
Computers  and  Intelligence  (PEO  C4I)  and  Space;  Ray¬ 
mond  Sayre,  regional  director,  Western/Southwestern 
Region  Navy  College;  and  Rudy  Fernandez,  director,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  and  Veterans  Military  Liaison,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  San  Diego  mayor’s  office. 

“Today’s  ceremony  is  a  major  event  in  the  ongoing  trans¬ 
formation  of  DAU,”  said  Zaleski.  “A  significant  phase  of 
this  transformation  has  been  the  reorganization  of  DAU 
to  a  regionalization  concept,  whereby  DAU  has  reorga¬ 
nized  into  five  regions  within  the  continental  United 
States  to  become  more  customer-centric  with  the  AT&L 
workforce.  Today’s  event  essentially  completes  this  phase 
of  the  transformation.” 

Leveraging  the  Dollar  Invested  in  Learning 

Anderson  praised  organizers  of  the  day’s  events.  “This 
is  really  a  fantastic  day  for  the  region  and  it  has  truly 
been  a  community  effort,”  said  Anderson.  “This  is  not 
just  DAU;  it  is  about  our  teammates  from  the  Navy  and 
the  people  who  are  located  here— Navy  College  and  NPS 
(Naval  Postgraduate  School)— and  how  everybody 
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With  the  official  opening  of  its  West  Region  campus  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  on  Jan.  28,  2004,  the  Defense  Acquisition 
University  (DAU)  takes  a  major  step  towards  achieving  its 
goal  of  transforming  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
acquisition  training  in  support  of  the  Acquisition,  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Logistics  (AT&L)  workforce.  The  official  ribbon¬ 
cutting  ceremony  was  hosted  by  DAU  President  Frank 
Anderson  (left)  and  DAU  West  Region  Dean  Andrew 
Zaleski. 

Photo  by  Richard  Mattox 


chipped  in  and  pulled  together.  So,  when  you  look  at  this 
facility,”  he  added,  “what  we’ve  created  here  is  embed¬ 
ded  learning,  and  it  represents  the  best  of  what  can  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  Department  if  we  learn  how  to  collaborate, 
share,  and  work  as  a  team  of  one.” 

Anderson  told  the  audience  that  DAU  holds  classes  dur¬ 
ing  the  day;  the  Navy  College  is  running  courses  at  night 
that  will  help  young  sailors  pursue  their  degree  require¬ 
ments;  and  NPS  is  able  to  reach  out  to  a  much  larger  and 
broader  Army  and  Navy  community  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  from  their  teaching  center  here. 


“About  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Wynne  asked  that 

WE  LOOK  AT  WAYS  TO 
TEAM  AND  PARTNER,  SO 
THAT  WE  LEVERAGE  THE 
DOLLAR  INVESTED  IN 
LEARNING  ...  IT  IS  A  LOT 
BETTER  FOR  THE  DOD 
COMMUNITY  WHEN  WE  CAN 
CREATE  THIS  KIND  OF 
FACILITY  THAT  CAN  BE 
USED  BY  MORE  THAN  ONE 
DOD  ORGANIZATION.” 

-Frank  Anderson  Jr. 
President,  DAU 


“About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Wynne  asked  that  we  look  at 
ways  to  team  and  partner,  so  that  we  leverage  the  dollar 
invested  in  learning,”  said  Anderson.  “It  is  a  lot  better  for 
the  DoD  community  when  we  can  create  this  kind  of  fa¬ 
cility  that  can  be  used  by  more  than  one  DoD  organiza¬ 
tion.  So  I  am  really  excited  about  what  has  happened 
here  today.” 

Strategic  Partnerships  Signed 

In  conjunction  with  the  ribbon  cutting,  the  DAU  West 
Region  signed  three  Strategic  Partnerships  with  Alliant 
International  University  (AIU),  San  Diego,  Calif;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Los  Angeles  (UCLA);  and  University  of 
California,  Irvine  (UCI).  These  partnerships  offer  signif¬ 
icant  educational  opportunities  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  Acquisition,  Technology  and  Logistics  (DoD 
AT&L)  workforce,  whereby  multiple  DAU  courses  may 
be  transferred  toward  professional  certificates,  bache¬ 
lor’s,  master’s,  and  doctoral  programs. 

Editor’s  note:  Manley  provides  contract  support  to  the 
DAU  West  Region. 
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Andrew  Zaleski 


Dean ,  Defense  Acquisition  University  West  Region  (DAU  West) 


Andrew  Zaleski  has  held  numerous  leader¬ 
ship  and  management  positions  during  30 
years’  active  duty  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  followed  by  seven  years  in  the  defense  in¬ 
dustry,  and  most  recently  as  a  federal  civilian  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU). 
Since  rejoining  the  DAU  in  2001 ,  he  has  served  as 
its  first  director  of  strategic  planning  and  presently 
serves  as  the  dean  of  the  West  Region. 

While  in  the  Air  Force,  he  served  as  the  base  com¬ 
mander  at  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Concord,  Mass; 
chief  planner  and  programmer  for  Air  Force  Sys¬ 
tems  Command  (AFSC)  formulating  a  $50  billion 
Program  Objective  Memorandum;  AFSC  chief  of 
cost  management,  sponsoring  numerous  ACAT  I 
program  cost  estimates  through  the  OSD  Cost  Analy¬ 
sis  Improvement  Group  (CAIG);  weapon  systems 
acquisition  officer  in  two  program  management  of¬ 
fices  (B-l  Bomber  and  Fleet  Satellite  Communica¬ 
tions);  and  contract  administrative  services  officer 
in  three  defense  industry  plants,  where  he  also 
served  as  an  administrative  contracting  officer. 


In  the  early  1 990s,  Za¬ 
leski  served  as  the 
dean  and  Air  Force  el¬ 
ement  commander  at 
the  Defense  Systems 
Management  College, 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  He 
acted  as  the  college's 
key  implementer  of 
the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement 
Act  and  the  focal  point  with  the  newly  established 
Defense  Acquisition  University.  Subsequently,  he 
worked  in  industry,  and  was  employed  by  Tecolote 
Research  as  their  Washington  Operations  manager 
before  returning  to  the  DAU. 

Zaleski  was  a  senior  research  fellow  at  the  National 
Defense  University,  Fort  McNair,  Washington,  D.C. 
He  is  certified  at  Level  III  in  DoD  Program  Man¬ 
agement  and  Financial  Management.  He  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  and  two  master’s  degrees— 
one  in  Systems  Management  and  the  other  in  ath¬ 
letic  administration  from  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California. 


Seated  at  the  head  of  the  table  as  they  sign  an 
educational  partnership  agreement  are  Alliant 
International  University  (AIU)  President,  Dr  Judith 
E.  N.  Albino,  and  Defense  Acquisition  University  Presi¬ 
dent  Frank  Anderson  Jr.  Also  present  at  the  signing  are 
from  left:  Dr.  Eric  V.  Gravenberg  (AIU  vice  president  for 
marketing  and  enrollment  management);  Dr.  Mink 
Stavenga  (dean,  U.S.  International  College  of  Business); 

Andrew  Zaleski,  DAU  West  Region  dean;  and  Kevin 
Carman,  DAU  West  Region  associate  dean.  The  agree¬ 
ment  with  AIU  allows  for  DAU  course  credits  to  be 
evaluated  for  transfer  into  all  United  States  International  College  of  Business  certificate  and  degree  programs,  including 
bachelor’s  of  business  administration,  information  systems  and  technology  management,  and  international  business 
administration.  Under  the  graduate  degree  programs,  transfer  of  credits  is  acceptable  for  entry  into  the  master  of  business 
administration,  master  of  international  business,  and  the  doctor  of  business  administration  programs.  DAU  courses  will  be 
evaluated  for  the  global  logistics  specialist  certificate  and  the  graduate  certificate  program  in  strategic  management. 
Additional  information  concerning  AIU  programs  is  located  online  at  <  p. 7/www. alliant. edt  >  . 
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Lori  Munoz-Reiland  (second  from  left),  director, 
business  and  management/corporate  education, 

University  of  California,  Irvine,  joins  Frank 
Anderson  Jr.,  DAU  president  (center),  in  signing  an 
educational  partnership  agreement.  Other  officials 
attending  the  signing  ceremony  were  from  left:  Angela 
Jeantet,  assistant  director,  business  and 
management/corporate  education,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Irvine;  Andrew  Zaleski,  DAU  West  Region  dean;  and 
Kevin  Carman,  DAU  West  Region  associate  dean.  The 
agreement  with  UCI  allows  for  DAU  course  credits  to  be 
evaluated  for  transfer  into  six  graduate  certificate  programs  including  the  certificate  in  software  engineering,  systems 
engineering,  certificate  in  environmental  management,  certificate  in  safety  management,  certificate  in  facilities  manage¬ 
ment,  and  certificate  in  project  management.  Additional  information  concerning  the  UCI  Extension  programs  is  located 
online  at  <  ittp://www.uciextension.con  >  . 


Dr.  Frank  E.  Burris  (second  from  left),  director, 

Department  of  Engineering,  Information 
Systems  and  Technology  Management  (EISTM), 
joins  DAU  West  Region  Dean  Andrew  Zaleski  in  signing 
an  educational  partnership  agreement.  Also  present  at 
the  signing  were  Kevin  Carman,  DAU  West  Region 
associate  dean  (left),  and  DAU  President  Frank  Anderson 
(right).  The  agreement  with  UCLA  Extension  -  EISTM 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  programs  and  courses  in 
technical  and  management  disciplines.  The  agreement 
provides  that  DAU  courses  be  accepted  for  entry  into  the 
certificate  in  manufacturing  engineering,  professional  designation  in  government  contract  management,  professional 
designation  in  government  cost  estimating  and  pricing,  professional  designation  in  purchasing,  materiel  management,  and 
project  management.  Additional  information  concerning  the  UCLA  Extension  programs  is  located  online  at 
<  ttp://www.uclaextension.edi  >  . 


MILITARY  DEPUTY  TO  ASA(AL&T) 
ADDRESSES  ARMY  ACQUISITION  WORK¬ 
FORCE  ISSUES  AND  INITIATIVES 

Christina  Cavoli 

hen  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Yakovac  Jr.,  took 
over  the  position  of  Military  Deputy  (MILDEP) 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology  (AL&T)  in  De¬ 
cember  of  2003,  he  decided  to  take  the  first  six  months 
of  his  three-year  tenure  to  focus  on  the  military  and  civil¬ 
ian  people  who  make  up  the  Army  Acquisition  Corps. 
He  announced  that  people  and  the  personnel  system 
would  be  his  initial  primary  objective,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  important  issues. 


The  result  has  been  a  new  plan  that  Yakovac  hopes  will 
bring  the  Acquisition  Corps  more  in  line  with  the  chal¬ 
lenges  in  managing  and  monitoring  the  career  pro¬ 
gression  of  a  large,  diverse  workforce  as  well  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  pace  of  Army  acquisition  as  it  exists  today. 

Yakovac  spoke  at  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU) 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  on  April  16,  in  an  open  forum  with 
members  of  the  National  Capital  Region’s  AL&T  work¬ 
force.  He  talked  about  his  goals  and  objectives  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Army  Acquisition  Corps  and  addressed  cur¬ 
rent  topics  impacting  the  acquisition  community  at  large. 

“I  have  strong  opinions,  and  at  times,  I  act  the  ‘benev¬ 
olent  dictator,’”  said  Yakovac.  While  some  of  his  deci- 
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sions,  he  noted,  are  made  without  universal  agreement, 
he  is  initiating  changes  that,  based  on  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  are  necessary. 

A  New  Vision  for  Senior  Leaders 

In  his  first  week  as  MILDEP,  Yakovac  implemented  a 
major  change  from  his  predecessors  by  deciding  not  to 
serve  as  the  senior  rater  for  every  program  executive 
officer  in  the  Army.  His  personal  style  of  leadership,  he 
explained,  dictated  that  he  rate  only  those  with  whom 
he  had  much  greater  interaction  and  direct  communi¬ 
cation,  and  the  MILDEP  position  precluded  this  sort  of 
relationship.  Additionally,  Yakovac  said,  he  wanted  to 
see  leaders  from  across  the  acquisition  community  serve 
as  senior  raters,  thus  involving  them  in  the  process  of 
selecting  the  next  generation  of  general  officers. 

As  he  reviewed  the  career  paths  for  0-6  officers,  Yako¬ 
vac  noted  a  startling  fact:  for  the  past  few  years,  almost 
all  0-6  officers— about  75  percent— had  been  centrally 
selected  for  command  opportunities.  The  central  se¬ 
lection  average  for  an  Army  officer  at  large  was  between 
25  to  30  percent.  These  Acquisition  Corps  command 
selects,  he  noted,  were  “voting  with  their  feet”  by  de¬ 
clining  command  opportunities  in  significant  numbers, 
suggesting  that  maybe  these  selections  were  not  pro¬ 
viding  a  real  “opportunity”  after  all. 

Yakovac  determined  to  drive  down  the  number  of  cen¬ 
trally  selected  command  opportunities  to  fall  within  the 
army-wide  average.  Reducing  the  number  of  command 
selects,  he  explained,  would  allow  such  a  selection  to 
serve  as  an  indicator  of  potential  when  an  0-6  file  is  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  general  officer  board.  Now,  according  to 
Yakovac,  a  job  previously  identified  as  “command-se¬ 
lect”  can  be  offered  as  a  good  job  in  a  good  location  that 
should  attract  the  right  person  rather  than  forcing  com¬ 
mand-selects  to  accept  the  job  regardless  of  location  or 
duties. 

Rethinking  Job  Descriptions 

Yakovac  said  he  recently  dedicated  an  entire  week  to 
reading  every  Army  position  listed  on  the  Military  Ac¬ 
quisition  Position  List  (MAPL)— as  “painful”  as  that  was. 
Gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  members  of  the 
Acquisition  Corps  are  being  employed,  however,  rein¬ 
forced  to  him  that  people  are  too  often  used  as  a  re¬ 
source  where  no  one  may  be  considering  what  that  “re¬ 
source”  is  being  asked  to  do.  Many  of  the  job  descriptions 
were  written  over  a  decade  ago,  he  noted,  with  little 
thought  as  to  the  needs  of  a  future  organization;  often, 
the  original  “birthright”  number  of  acquisition  officers 
has  remained  steadfast  despite  changing  organizational 


goals  and  structure.  Yakovac  cautioned  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  organizations  accustomed  to  an  automatic  renewal 
of  their  supply  of  acquisition  officers  might  find  their 
mandate  had  been  reduced  from  a  standard  10  to  per¬ 
haps  only  two,  or  whatever  appeared  applicable  to  their 
current  mission. 

After  spending  time  reviewing  every  Army  AL&T  posi¬ 
tion,  Yakovac  said  he  has  gained  a  good  idea  about  where 
all  1 ,640  +  MAPL  positions  are  located  and  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  acquisition  officers.  Some  current  slots  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  converted  to  civilian  slots;  others  will  be 
downgraded  or  deleted.  He  added  that  the  attrition  will 
occur  over  the  next  few  years  as  these  positions  transi¬ 
tion  naturally;  people  will  not  be  moved  out  of  positions 
ahead  of  schedule  to  accommodate  reorganizations. 

Yakovac  hopes  to  retain  an  acquisition  footprint  in  places 
where  the  presence  of  acquisition  professionals  makes 
a  difference  in  decisions  as  they  pertain  to  the  Army  at 
large.  He  stated  that  an  increased  presence  on  the  Joint 
Staff  would  be  helpful,  and  he  does  not  anticipate  any 
reduction  of  presence  in  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC),  although  restructuring  may  occur. 

Developing  Acquisition  Professionals  in  a  Larger 
Framework 

Considering  what  the  AL&T  workforce  expects  is  an  im¬ 
portant  component  in  managing  the  Acquisition 
Corps, Yakovac  said,.  He  talked  about  an  informal  sur¬ 
vey  that  was  issued  to  the  Acquisition  Corps  that  focused 
on  basic  questions: 

•  Do  you  think  that  the  job  you  are  in  is  professionally 
rewarding? 

•  If  you  were  to  be  replaced,  and  your  replacement 
called  you  to  discuss  your  position,  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  your  job? 

The  survey  received  over  600  responses,  mainly  from 
people  serving  in  their  first  job.  The  results  made  clear 
that  people  were  not  always  getting  what  they  had  signed 
up  for;  many,  he  noted,  were  being  used  in  other  ways, 
but  not  in  a  fashion  that  focused  on  learning  and  rein¬ 
forcing  acquisition  skills. 

Yakovac  described  a  major  change  in  the  way  acquisi¬ 
tion  professionals  are  developed  by  outlining  a  plan  to 
establish  regional  networks  that  would  develop  and  ed¬ 
ucate  the  acquisition  workforce  by  exposing  individu¬ 
als  to  a  variety  of  postings.  He  described  a  current  study 
that  is  considering  establishing  a  system  that  would  post 
people  to  a  region  rather  than  a  specific  assignment;  ac- 
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“In  the  final  analysis,  providing  product  to  soldiers 
is  the  only  reason  acquisition  professionals  exist;  to 
do  so  successfully,  the  Acquisition  Corps  must  be 
flexible  and  have  a  workforce  that  can  handle  the 
constant  change  that  is  a  modern  reality.” 

— Army  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  Yakovac  Jr. 

Military  Deputy  to  the  ASA(AL&T) 


quisition  leaders  within  each  region  would  then  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  establishing  a  rotational  plan  for  each  ac¬ 
quisition  officer  that  would  provide  a  solid  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  education,  and  prepare  the  acquisition 
officers  to  comfortably  handle  a  variety  of  PM  taskings 
as  they  progress  through  a  career.  This  breadth  of  ex¬ 
perience,  he  predicted,  could  prove  pivotal  in  creating 
successful  officers  and  future  leaders. 

Yakovac  commented  that  he  was  finding  the  civilian  ac¬ 
quisition  workforce  “harder  to  crack”  than  their  military 
counterpoints  because  of  legislative  constraints,  but  he 
nonetheless  envisions  an  incentive  system  under  which 
the  Army’s  40,000  +  civilian  acquisition  workforce  mem¬ 
bers  might  be  better  motivated.  Civilian  acquisition  pro¬ 
fessionals,  he  advised,  need  to  anticipate  greater  move¬ 
ment  in  their  careers  in  the  future;  and  those  that  are 
willing  to  compete  for  the  most  prestigious  advance¬ 
ments  would  be  those  that  are  willing  to  shoulder  such 
tasks  as  relocating.  Yakovac  predicted  that  a  new  and 
better  system  would  emerge  that  could  track  civilians 
willing  to  make  such  career  shifts  and  provide  them  spe¬ 
cific  opportunities  accordingly. 

A  Note  on  Specialization 

Yakovac  noted  that  there  are  perhaps  too  many  acqui¬ 
sition  professional  qualifiers,  and  that  perhaps  the  corps 
has  become  over-stratified;  for  example,  he  questioned 
whether  the  “T”  or  testing  qualifier  was  necessary  given 
that  most  acquisition  professionals  should  be  able  to 
perform  tasks  associated  with  this  specific  qualifier.  He 
also  focused  on  the  increasing  need  for  the  “C”  quali¬ 
fier:  contingency  contracting.  This  requirement  has 
grown  almost  overnight  in  importance,  and  now  con¬ 
stitutes  a  large  part  of  what  the  Acquisition  Corps  does, 
he  stated.  Furthermore,  recent  TRADOC  guidance  has 
defined  the  Armored  Unit  of  Action  breakout  as  including 
a  requirement  for  contingency  contractors;  such  emerg¬ 
ing  needs,  he  said,  underscore  the  need  for  the  modern 
acquisition  professional  to  be  adaptable.  “Jobs  and  job 


descriptions,”  he  emphasized,  “can’t  remain  stuck  in 
the  way  the  organization  once  operated.” 

Summarizing,  Yakovac  said,  “In  the  final  analysis  pro¬ 
viding  product  to  soldiers  is  the  only  reason  acquisition 
professionals  exist;  to  do  so  successfully,  the  Acquisition 
Corps  must  be  flexible  and  have  a  workforce  that  can 
handle  the  constant  change  that  is  a  modern  reality.” 
He  added  that  in  addition  to  serving  the  warfighter,  ac¬ 
quisition  professionals  must  also  be  given  a  meaning¬ 
ful  professional  experience.  Yakovac  has  publicly  vowed 
to  ensure  his  workforce  is  given  the  tools  and  environ¬ 
ment  necessary  to  achieve  both  goals. 

Cavoi  is  a  freelance  writer /editor  currently  providing  con¬ 
tract  support  to  Defense  AT&L  magazine. 

UNIQUE  IDENTIFICATION  (UID) 
MANDATORY  ON  DOD  SOLICITATIONS 

nique  Identification  (UID)  is  a  mandatory  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DoD)  requirement  on  all 
solicitations  issued  on  or  after  Jan.  1 , 2004.  The 
DoD  Guide  to  Uniquely  Identifying  Items  and  other  rele¬ 
vant  UID  materials  including  policy  memoranda  can  be 
found  at  <http://www.acq.osd.mil/uid>  or  <  http:// 
www.uniqueid.org>  .  The  Defense  Acquisition  Univer¬ 
sity  (DAU)  has  developed  UID  program  training  that  is 
available  via  on-site  presentation.  To  request  DAU  train¬ 
ing,  send  an  e-mail  to  uidprogramtraining@dau.mil. 

NDIA  TO  SPONSOR  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS 
ACQUISITION  MANAGEMENT  COURSE 
OFFERING  FOR  INDUSTRY  MANAGERS 

he  National  Defense  Industrial  Association  will 
sponsor  offerings  of  DAU’s  Defense  Systems  Ac¬ 
quisition  Management  (DSAM)  course  to  inter¬ 
ested  industry  managers  Aug.  16-20,  2004,  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Nov.  29  -  Dec.  3  in  Orlando,  Fla.  DSAM  uses 
the  same  acquisition  policy  information  provided  to  DoD 
students  who  attend  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
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courses  for  formal  acquisition  certification.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  defense  industry  acquisition  man¬ 
agers  in  today's  dynamic  environment,  providing  the 
latest  information  related  to: 

•  Defense  acquisition  policy  for  weapons  and  informa¬ 
tion  technology  systems  including  discussion  of  the 
new  DoD  5000  series  (directive,  instruction,  and  guide¬ 
book). 

•  Defense  acquisition  and  logistics  excellence  initiatives. 

•  Defense  acquisition  procedures  and  processes. 

•  The  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  System 
and  the  congressional  budget  process. 

•  The  relationship  between  requirements  generation, 
resource  allocation,  science  and  technology  activities, 
and  acquisition  programs. 

For  further  information,  contact  Christy  O'Hara  (703) 
247-2586  or  e-mail  cohara@ndia.org.  Prospective  gov¬ 
ernment  students  must  first  contact  Air  Force  Maj.  Jim 
Ashworth  at  (703)  805-5809  or  e-mail  james 

ashworth@dau.mil. 

POSITION  CATEGORY  DESCRIPTIONS  & 
EXPERIENCE,  EDUCATION  &  TRAINING 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  2004 

he  deputy  director,  defense  procurement  and  ac¬ 
quisition  policy  (acquisition  workforce  and  ca¬ 
reer  management)  has  released  the  fiscal  2004 
approved  position  category  descriptions  and  career  field 
experience,  education,  and  training  requirements.  The 
requirements  are  effective  Oct.  1 , 2003. 

Unless  designated  as  DESIRED,  the  requirements  are 
MANDATORY  for  certification.  The  lists  also  include  train¬ 
ing  requirements  that  will  change  during  the  fiscal  year 
as  new  courses  are  deployed;  each  new  course  is  listed 
with  a  projected  deployment  date.  The  career  fields  with 
projected  changes  are  Contracting;  Industrial/Contract 
Property  Management;  Purchasing;  and  Life  Cycle  Lo¬ 
gistics  (Sustainment  path). 

The  descriptions  and  requirements  can  be  downloaded 
from  the  Defense  Procurement  and  Acquisition  Policy 
Web  site  at  <http://www.acq.osd.mil/dpap>.  Should 
you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  Karla  Merritt  at 
(703)  681-3444  or  e-mail  karla.merritt@osd.mil. 

OVERVIEW  OF  USD(AT&L)  CONTINUOUS 
LEARNING  POLICY 

cquisition  personnel  in  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  billets 
who  are  certified  to  the  level  of  their  position 


must  earn  80  continuous  learning  “points”  to  meet  Con¬ 
tinuous  Learning  Policy  requirements  issued  by  the 
USD(AT&L)  on  Sep.  13,  2002.  Continuous  learning  aug¬ 
ments  minimum  education,  training,  and  experience 
standards.  Participating  in  continuous  learning  will  en¬ 
hance  your  career  by  helping  you  to: 

•  Stay  current  in  acquisition  functional  areas,  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  logistics  excellence-related  subjects,  and 
emerging  acquisition  policy. 

•  Complete  mandatory  and  assignment-specific  train¬ 
ing  required  for  higher  levels  of  DAWIA  certification. 

•  Complete  “desired”  training  in  your  career  field. 

•  Cross-train  to  become  familiar  with,  or  certified  in, 
multiple  acquisition  career  fields. 

•  Complete  your  undergraduate  or  advanced  degree. 

•  Learn  by  experience. 

•  Develop  your  leadership  and  management  skills. 

A  point  is  generally  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  education, 
training,  or  developmental  activity.  Continuous  learn¬ 
ing  points  build  quickly  when  you  attend  training  courses, 
conferences,  and  seminars;  complete  leadership  train¬ 
ing  courses  at  colleges/universities;  participate  in  pro¬ 
fessional  activities;  or  pursue  training  through  distance 
learning.  Continuous  Learning  points  are  assigned  to 
distance  learning  courses  <  p://clc.dau.n  >  based 
on  their  academic  credits  or  continuing  education  units. 
Other  activities  such  as  satellite  broadcasts,  viewing  a 
video  tape,  listening  to  an  audio  presentation,  or  work¬ 
ing  through  a  CD-ROM  or  Internet  course  can  earn  con¬ 
tinuous  learning  points  on  a  1  point  per  1  hour  of  time 
devoted  to  that  activity.  On-the-job  training  assignments, 
intra-  and  inter-organizational,  rotational,  broadening, 
and  development  assignments  may  also  qualify  toward 
meeting  the  continuous  learning  standards. 

NEW  SUPPORTABILITY  GUIDEBOOK 

he  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  supportability  guidebook  titled  De¬ 
signing  and  Assessing  Supportability  in  DoD 
Weapon  Systems:  A  Guide  to  Increased  Reliability  and  Re¬ 
duced  Logistics'  Footprint.  The  guidebook  can  be  found 
on  the  AT&L  Knowledge  Sharing  System  Web  site  at 
<  http://acc.dau.mil/simplify/ev.php7ID  =  1 5943_201  &ID 
2  =  DO_TOPIC  >  . 

One  fundamental  change  in  DoD  policy  is  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  weapon  system  Program  Manager  (PM)  as 
the  life  cycle  manager  (Total  Life  Cycle  Systems  Man¬ 
agement,  or  TLCSM),  responsible  not  only  for  effective 
and  timely  acquisition  of  the  system,  but  also  for  ser¬ 
vice  as  the  primary  manager  and  single  point  of  ac- 
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countability  for  sustainment  of  a  weapon  system 
throughout  its  life  cycle. 

This  guide  provides  a  template  for  PMs  to  use  in  defin¬ 
ing  and  assessing  their  program  activities  to  meet  DoD 
policy  requirements  throughout  the  weapon  system  life 
cycle.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  designing  for  increased  re¬ 
liability  and  reduced  logistics  footprint  and  on  provid¬ 
ing  for  effective  product  support  through  performance- 
based  logistics  (PBL)  strategies. 

The  guide  uses  the  Defense  Acquisition  Management 
Framework  and  a  systems  engineering  process  to  de¬ 
fine  the  appropriate  activities  and  required  outputs 
throughout  a  weapon  system's  life  cycle  to  include  those 
related  to  sustainment  of  fielded  systems.  A  System  Op¬ 
erational  Effectiveness  framework  is  included  that  shows 
the  linkage  between  overall  operational  effectiveness 
and  weapon  system  and  product  support  performance. 

This  guide  provides  a  reference  for  PMs  and  their  teams 
to  design  in  and  then  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their 
TLCSM  responsibilities  in  implementing  PBL  strategies 
anywhere  along  the  system's  life  cycle. 

( Lawrence  Thurman/SAAL-PA/DSN  664-7021 /e-mail: 

lawrence.  thurman@us.  army,  mil) 

CORROSION  PREVENTION  AND  CON¬ 
TROL  PROGRAM  TRAINING  AVAILABLE 

The  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU),  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Acquisition,  Technology  and 
Logistics-chartered  Corrosion  Action  Team,  has 
developed  training  for  program  offices  in  implement¬ 
ing  Corrosion  Prevention  and  Control  (CPC)  planning. 
Per  acting  under  secretary  of  defense  for  acquisition, 
technology  and  logistics  (USD(AT&L))  memorandum  of 
Nov.  1 2,  2003,  CPC  planning  is  now  required  for  all  ac¬ 
quisition  programs.  The  training — which  includes  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  the  USD(AT&L),  Michael  Wynne,  an 
pverview  brief,  and  hyperlinks  to  the  CPC  Program  Guide¬ 
book  and  other  CPC  Program  documentation— is  avail¬ 
able  at  DAU’s  CPC  Training  Web  site  <  http://view.dau. 
mil/presentations/wynnepubfinal/corrosionprevention_ 
files/default. htm  >  or  send  an  e-mail  requesting  a  CPC 
Program  training  CD  to  cpcprogramtraining@dau.mil. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA-DEFENSE 
ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY  FORM 
STRATEGIC  PARTNERSHIP 

he  University  of  Virginia  and  DAU  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  partnership.  This  partnership  allows 
DAU  courses  to  count  toward  undergraduate  cer¬ 


tificates  in  accounting,  procurement  and  contracts  man¬ 
agement,  human  resources  management,  and  infor¬ 
mation  technology.  It  also  covers  graduate  certificates 
in  procurement  and  contracts  management,  informa¬ 
tion  security  management,  technology  leadership,  lead¬ 
ership,  e-Commerce,  and  project  management.  For  more 
information  on  the  University  of  Virginia/DAU  educa¬ 
tional  partnership,  contact  Wayne  Glass  at  way 
dau.mil. 

ACQUISITION  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  PROGRAM  (APDP)  TRAINING 

Students  interested  in  attending  the  DAU-sponsored, 
mandatory  acquisition  training  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
APDP  certification  should  consult  the  DAU  catalog 

<http://www.dau.mil/catalog/default.asp>  or  contact 
their  local  training  office  for  additional  information.  Air 
Force  students  can  also  submit  an  application  for  a  DAU 
course  via  ACQ  Now,  the  Air  Force’s  secure  registration 
system  for  DAU  courses:  <  https://www.atrrs.army.mil/ 
channels/acqnow/default.asp  >  .  DAU  offers  several  basic 
acquisition  courses  via  the  Internet  <  http://www.dau.mil 
/registrar/apply.asp  >  ,  and  these  courses  are  open  to 
any  interested  DoD  employee.  As  members  of  the  AT&L 
workforce,  you  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of 
these  training  opportunities,  especially  the  Web-based 
ACQ  101  course  since  it  is  a  prerequisite  for  many  of 
the  other  acquisition  courses. 

PERFORMANCE-BASED  SERVICES 

ACQUISITION  (PBSA)  UPDATE 

he  purpose  of  the  Seven  Steps  to  Performance- 
Based  Services  Acquisition  (PBSA)  online  guide 
<  http://www.arnet.gov/Library/OFPP/BestPrac 

tices/pbsc/home.html  >  is  to  be  the  one-stop  resource 
for  all  PBSA  information  to  assist  the  acquisition  com¬ 
munity  in  awarding  performance-based  acquisitions. 
The  guide  is  updated  regularly  with  new  policies  and 
regulations,  guidance,  and  now  samples  and  examples. 
Some  new  additions  to  the  guide  are: 

•  Vetted  samples  and  examples  available  online  (click 
on  the  “Library”  link  at  the  above  Web  site);  and 

•  Executive  Version  (hardcopy)  of  the  guide  that  can  be 
downloaded  and  printed  (click  on  the  “Executive  Sum¬ 
mary”  link  at  the  above  Web  site;  then  click  on  “Down¬ 
load  Executive  Version.” 

The  General  Services  Administration  welcomes  PBSA 
information  to  add  to  the  PBSA  Web  site,  especially  best 
practices,  samples,  and  examples  of  performance  work 
statements,  performance  incentive  plans,  performance 
measures  and  standards,  and  quality  assurance  sur- 
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veillance  plans  for  any  Service.  To  contribute  to  the  PBSA 
repository  of  information,  please  submit  documents  to 

SevenStepstoPBSA.Feedback@gsa.gov. 

AT&L  KNOWLEDGE  SHARING  UPDATE 

BUSINESS,  COST  ESTIMATING  AND 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  (BCEFM) 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  AREA 

f  the  BCEFM  career  field  had  a  motto,  it  would  be 
“Show  me  the  money!”  Without  finances,  defense 
acquisition  programs  would  quickly  stop.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  new  resource  for  the  BCEFM  career  field — the 
BCEFM  Special  Interest  Area  (SIA)  now  online  at  the  Ac¬ 
quisition  Community  Connection  (ACC)  Web  site 
<http://acc.dau.mil/bcefm  >  .  A  brief  overview  of  top¬ 
ics  covered  in  the  BCEFM  SIA  follows: 

•  Cost  Analys  —Requirements  for  acquisition  program 
cost  estimates;  estimating  methodologies;  learning 
curve;  links  to  the  Service  cost  analysis  agencies. 

•  Defense  Industry  Business  Management— financial 
management  from  the  perspective  of  the  defense  con¬ 
tractor;  evaluating  a  company's  financial  condition; 
business  strategies. 

•  Financial  Management — financial  management  from 
the  government  perspective,  which  includes  topics  on 
budget  formulation  (building  a  budget),  budget  en¬ 
actment,  and  budget  execution. 

•  Budget  Policy— DoD  budgeting  policies  (full,  incre¬ 
mental,  annual,  etc);  link  to  the  DoD  Financial  Man¬ 
agement  Regulation;  other  useful  links;  budgeting  im¬ 
plications  of  contract  types;  working  capital  funds. 

•  PPBE — The  Planning,  Programming,  Budgeting  and 
Execution  (PPBE)  System;  Structure  of  the  Future  Years 
Defense  Program  (FYDP);  budget  exhibits. 

•  Budget  Enactment— Congressional  budget  enactment 
process;  DoD  acquisition  program  oversight  report  re¬ 
quirements;  links  to  recent  legislation  affecting  DoD; 
links  to  sites  covering  congressional  activity. 

•  Budget  Executioi  —Apportionment  of  funds;  execu¬ 
tion  process;  fiscal  law;  reprogramming;  obligation 
and  expenditure  plans;  useful  links. 

•  Earned  Value  Management— Theory  and  application 
of  Earned  Value  Management. 

In  addition  to  finding  information  about  various  BCEFM 
topics,  the  SIA  also  contains  information  and  links  about 
upcoming  conferences  and  events,  and  links  to  online 
learning  materials,  policy  updates,  and  related  Web  sites. 

If  you  are  not  currently  a  member  of  the  ACC  but  are 
interested  in  joining  the  BCEFM  community,  please  go 


to  <http://acc.dau.mil/>  and  click  “Join  Now”  on  the 
right  side  of  the  home  page.  In  the  “Request  Comment” 
link  on  the  left  side  of  the  application  screen,  indicate 
your  interest  in  being  a  part  of  the  new  BCEFM  com¬ 
munity.  Also,  the  community  is  still  looking  for  expert 
editors  to  be  a  part  of  the  community.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  contributing,  please  contact  the  BCEFM  com¬ 
munity  editor,  John  Jansen  at:  john.jansen@dau.mil. 

PRODUCTION  QUALITY  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  SPECIAL  INTEREST  AREA 

anufacturing,  as  a  discipline,  has  undergone 
dramatic  changes  in  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
area  will  continue  to  evolve  for  the  production 
quality  manufacturing  (PQM)  professional.  As  such, 
transformation  is  driving  many  new  and  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  for  these  professionals,  such  as: 

•  Where  should  the  focus  of  the  program  manager  (PM) 
be? 

•  How  far  does  the  program  management  office  go  in 
implementing  this  philosophy? 

•  Does  the  use  of  performance  specification  contract¬ 
ing  mean  there  should  be  no  insight? 

•  Does  developing  an  insight  into  contractor  operations 
and  processes  constitute  telling  contractors  how  to  do 
their  jobs? 

•  Should  a  production  plan  be  required  with  incremental 
manufacturing  reviews,  or  will  the  integrated  product 
team  environment  suffice? 

•  How  can  I  use  design  for  producibility  to  help  meet 
cost  as  an  Independent  variable  goals? 

•  Does  the  program  really  have  a  manufacturing  strat¬ 
egy  and  is  it  integrated  with  the  acquisition  strategy? 

•  How  will  the  adaption  of  e-Manufacturing  affect  the 
ability  of  my  contractor  to  perform  on  my  program? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  comes  not  from  a  specific 
answer  but  from  the  analyses  and  open  discussions  that 
ensure  the  right  questions  have  been  asked  before  tough 
issues  are  assumed  away  or  ignored  under  the  guise  of 
acquisition  reform. 

The  PQM  Special  Interest  Area  (SIA)  is  the  place  involved 
members  can  come  not  only  to  discuss  these  types  of 
questions  in  online  threaded  discussions,  but  also  to  find 
learning  materials,  presentations,  case  studies,  refer¬ 
ences,  related  Web  sites,  government  reports,  and  much 
more  about  the  ever-growing  PQM  area.  Specific  areas 
include  product  design,  policy  and  guidance,  process 
design  and  control,  supply  chain  management,  tools, 
training  center,  and  community  connection. 
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PQM  Site  Main  Page  and  Navigation 
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Visit  the  new  PQM  SIA  at  <http://acc. 
dau.mil/pqm  >  if  you'd  like  to  become 
a  member.  Also,  if  you  are  interested  in 
contributing  more  fully  to  this  site, 
please  contact  the  site  editor,  Bill  Mot¬ 
ley  at  bill.motley@dau.mil. 

RENEWED  FOCUS  ON  SYS¬ 
TEMS  ENGINEERING  AT  THE 
DEFENSE  ACQUISITION 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Randy  Zittel 

s  complexity  in  DoD’s  tech¬ 
nologies  and  products  through¬ 
out  the  life  cycle  has  grown,  the 
importance  of  systems  engineering  has 
also  grown.  The  global  economy's  in¬ 
terest  now  rivals  the  U.S.  defense  in¬ 
dustries’  dependence  on  systems  engi¬ 
neering  to  manage  the  complexity  of 
DoD’s  advanced  technological  systems. 

Since  the  early  days  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  systems  engineering 
has  been  the  methodology  to  manage 
competing  requirements— an  absolute  necessity  for 
safety  and  accuracy  while  achieving  ever-increasing  per¬ 
formance. 

From  its  founding  in  1 990  as  a  national  defense-related 
professional  society  to  its  emergence  as  an  international 
organization  with  49  chapters  in  1 4  countries,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  on  Systems  Engineering  (INCOSE) 
has  promoted  systems  engineering  as  a  formal  acade¬ 
mic  discipline  and  world-class  approach  to  product  de¬ 
sign  in  every  market  from  defense,  environmental 
restoration,  automobiles,  appliances,  medical  equip¬ 
ment  and  agricultural  prioritization  to  anti-terrorism 
analyses.  In  addition,  INCOSE  is  developing  a  profes¬ 
sional  systems  engineering  certification,  a  systems  en¬ 
gineering  body  of  knowledge,  and  numerous  other  ac¬ 
tivities  that  advance  systems  engineering  state-of-the-art. 


vious  systems  engineering  department  head,  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  program  director  for  all  systems  engineering 
curricula  at  DAU.  He  was  elected  chair  of  the  INCOSE 
Technical  Board  in  1998  and  president-elect  in  2001 . 
His  recently  concluded  tenure  as  president  ran  from 
2002  to  2004. 

Snoderly  cemented  a  DAU/INCOSE  partnership  agree¬ 
ment  in  January  2004  to  share  systems  engineering  in¬ 
formation  and  support  the  USD(AT&L)  initiative  of  re¬ 
vitalizing  systems  engineering  in  DoD.  Additionally,  he 
significantly  expanded  the  interest  in  systems  engi¬ 
neering  and  INCOSE  by  adding  numerous  international 
chapters  and  affiliations  with  the  French  and  South  Ko¬ 
rean  national  systems  engineering  societies,  as  well  as 
formal  corporate  sponsorships  from  the  Japan  Aero¬ 
space  Exploration  Agency  and  a  number  of  U.S.  gov- 


Publication  of  a  February  2004  memorandum  from  the 
under  secretary  of  defense  for  acquisition,  technology 
and  logistics  (USD(AT&L))  titled,  “Policy  for  Systems  En¬ 
gineering  in  DoD”  is  driving  good  systems  engineering 
practices  and  processes  back  into  the  acquisition  process. 
At  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU),  Dr.  John  R. 
Snoderly,  a  professor  of  systems  engineering  and  found¬ 
ing  member  of  INCOSE  is  leading  that  effort. 

Snoderly,  a  past  presiding  president  of  INCOSE,  has 
served  as  a  professor  at  the  DAU  since  1980,  as  a  pre- 


Dr.  John  R.  Snoderly,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  systems  engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  Defense  Acquisi¬ 
tion  University,  is  a  founding 
member  and  past  presiding 
president  of  INCOSE  (2002- 
2004). 

DoD  photo 
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ernment  agencies,  including  Naval  Air  Systems  Com¬ 
mand;  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center-Dahlgren;  Office 
of  the  Director,  Defense  Systems,  USD(AT&L);  National 
Security  Agency;  U.S.  Air  Force  Center  for  Systems  En¬ 
gineering  Excellence;  and  Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

DAU  benefits  from  the  opportunities  presented  by  IN- 
COSE  to  remain  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  systems  en¬ 
gineering  discipline,  because  membership  from  within 
the  ranks  of  DAU  staff  and  faculty  translate  into  ad¬ 
vancements  in  DAU’s  systems  engineering  curricula.  In 
addition  to  updating  the  many  existing  courses  offered 
by  DAU,  new  courses  in  systems  engineering,  science 
and  technology  transition  management,  and  advanced 
concept  technology  demonstrations  were  developed  for 
2004.  DAU  is  currently  teaching  tailored  systems  engi¬ 
neering  courses  for  Defense  Contract  Management 
Agency,  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency,  Naval 
Air  Systems  Command,  Defense  Threat  Reduction 
Agency,  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Army  Aviation  and 
Missile  Command  and  Program  Executive  Office-Avia¬ 
tion,  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Australian 
and  South  African  Departments  of  Defense. 

During  his  tenure,  INCOSE  has  transformed  its  gover¬ 
nance  and  focus  to  a  true  international  body.  Snoderly 
was  succeeded  this  year  by  Heinz  Stoewer  of  Space  As¬ 
sociates,  GmbH,  of  Germany— the  first  truly  interna¬ 
tional  president  of  INCOSE. 

Zittel  is  a  professor  of  systems  engineering  at  the  DAU  Cap¬ 
ital  and  Northeast  Region,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

INTERACTIVE  DOD  5000  SERIES 
DOCUMENTS 

The  Defense  Acquisition  University  has  activated 
an  interactive  DoD  5000  Web  site  as  a  useful  tool 
intended  to  allow  users  to  easily  navigate  among 
the  following  three  interactive  DoD  5000  series  docu¬ 
ments:  DoD  Directive  5000.1 ,  DoD  Instruction  5000.2, 
and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Guidebook. 

The  interactive  DoD  5000  documents  at  <  http:// 
dod5000.dau.mil/dod5000  %  20instructions.htm  >  con¬ 
tain  internal  and  external  links  to  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  based  on  subject  matter  and  topic  areas,  and  are 
integrated  with  the  AT&L  Knowledge  Sharing  System 
(AKSS)  and  Acquisition  Community  Connection  (ACC) 
Web  sites  at  <  http://deskbook.dau.mil/jsp/default.jsp  > 
and  <http://acc.dau.mil/simplify/ev_en.php>  respec¬ 
tively. 


ACQUISITION  COMMUNITY 
CONNECTION  SHORTCUT  URL’S 

The  Defense  Acquisition  University  has  now  made 
it  easier  for  you  to  get  directly  to  your  favorite 
areas  within  the  Acquisition  Community  Con¬ 
nection  (ACC)  Web  site.  For  easier  access,  bookmark 
these  shortcut  URLs: 


Program  Management: 

Risk  Management: 
Contract  Management: 

Systems  Engineering: 
Logistics  Management: 
Facilities  Engineering: 
Essential  Models  Project: 
Information  Technology: 

PQM: 


http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/pm 
http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/rm 
http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/cm 
http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/se 
http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/log 
http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/fe 
http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/emp 
http :  //acc.  dau.  mil/it 
http://acc.dau.mil/pqm 


U.S.  ARMY  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
COMMAND,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

ARMY  APPROVES  RECOGNITION 
OF  PROFESSIONAL  LOGISTICIAN 
CERTIFICATION 

Effective  April  1 5,  2004,  Army  officers/warrant  of¬ 
ficers  in  any  branch/specialty  who  have  been 
awarded  the  designation  “Certified  Professional 
Logistician”  (CPL)  by  The  International  Society  of  Lo¬ 
gistics  (SOLE)  are  authorized  to  add  their  CPL  certifica¬ 
tion  to  their  Officer  Record  Brief  (ORB)  and  Official  Mil¬ 
itary  Personnel  Folder  (OMPF).  This  change  to  AR 
600-8-104,  Military  Personnel  Information  Manage¬ 
ment/Records  authorizes  the  inclusion  of  the  CPL  cer¬ 
tificate  in  the  OMPF.  The  CPL  joins,  among  others,  the 
Certified  Professional  Engineer  (CPE),  the  Certified  Pro¬ 
fessional  Accountant  (CPA),  and  the  Certified  Profes¬ 
sional  Contract  Manager  (CPCM)  as  civilian-granted  pro¬ 
fessional  certifications  authorized  for  documentation 
and  recognition  as  specialized  education  and  training. 
The  CPL  certification  will  be  reflected  in  “Section  X-Re- 
marks”  on  the  lower  left  portion  of  the  ORB.  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  (ARNG)  CPLs  can  submit  their  certifications 
now  to  the  respective  State  Military  Personnel  Offices. 
All  Army/Army  Reserve  CPLs  can  submit  their  docu¬ 
mentation,  following  one  of  the  procedures  below: 


Submit  a  notarized  copy  of  the  SOLE  CPL  certificate  to 
your  assignment  officer  at: 


For  Active  Army 


COMMANDER 

U.S.  ARMY  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMAND 
ATTN:  AHRC-OPC  (YOUR  BRANCH) 

200  STOVALL  STREET 
ALEXANDRIA  VA  22332 
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For  Army  Reserve 


COMMANDER 

U.S.  ARMY  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMAND 
ATTN:  ARPC-ARO-R  (for  AGR)  or  ARPC-CIS-PV  (for 
IRR/TPU/IMA) 

1  RESERVE  WAY 

ST.  LOUIS  MO  63132-5200 


For  Active  Army  Only 


Scan  and  e-mail  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  your  As¬ 
signment  officer.  Addresses  can  be  found  on  the  HRC 
Web  site  at  <http://www.perscom.army.mil/opmd/ 
Branch  %  20Homepages.htm  >  . 

For  any  of  the  above  procedures  include  your  name  and 
social  security  number  on  the  side  corner  of  the  copy 
of  the  certificate.  Include  a  note  indicating  your  name 
and  social  security  number  and  state  that  you  want  CPL 
certification  added  to  your  OMPF.  Your  assignment  of¬ 
ficer  will  update  your  ORB  and  forward  the  certificate 
for  inclusion  in  PERMS — the  Army’s  Personnel  Elec¬ 
tronic  Records  Management  System. 

Questions  regarding  the  Active/Reserve  ORB/OMPF  pro¬ 
cedures  should  be  directed  to  Army  Maj.  James  Kennedy 
(OD),  XO  CSSD  at  703-325-5262  or  kennedjO@hoffman 
.army.mil.  ARNG  questions  should  be  directed  to  the  re¬ 
spective  State  Military  Personnel  Office.  For  assistance 


in  replacement  CPL  certificates  or  questions  regarding 
the  CPL  program,  contact  SOLE  Headquarters  at  301- 
459-8446  or  solehq@erols.com. 


ACQUISITION  SUPPORT  CENTER 
PUBLISHES  HANDBOOK  ON 
“ACQUISITION  CAREER 
MANAGEMENT  ADVOCATES” 


The  U.S.  Army  Acquisition 
Support  Center  (ASC)  at 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  fiscal  2004  Acquisition 
Career  Management  Advocates 
(ACMA)  Handbook  to  provide 
the  tools  needed  to  help 
ACMAs  communicate  with  and 
support  the  workforce  and 
ASC.  This  is  the  first  tool  of  its 
kind  to  be  developed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  ACMAs  interest 
and  needs.  It  covers  a  variety 
of  ACMA-specific  topics  in¬ 
cluding  roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  the  tools  available  to  the 
ACMA  to  help  accomplish  tasks.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
desktop  reference.  The  handbook  is  only  available  on 
the  ASC  Web  site  at  <http://asc.army.mil/pubs>  .  Up¬ 
dates  will  be  made  periodically. 


AT&L  WORKFORCE - KEY  LEADERSHIP  CHANGES 


NEW  EXPEDITIONARY  FIGHTING 

VEHICLE  PROGRAM  MANAGER 

he  Marine  Corps  Expeditionary  Fighting  Vehicle 
(EFV)  officially  changed  program  managers  dur¬ 
ing  a  ceremony  at  the  EFV  program  office  in 
Woodbridge,  Va.,  on  April  1 .  Col.  Clayton  Nans,  the  cur¬ 
rent  program  manager,  retired  from  active  duty  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  was  replaced  by  Marine  Col. 
Michael  Brogan,  who  was  previously  the  product  group 
director  for  infantry  weapons  systems  at  Marine  Corps 
Systems  Command.  Brogan  has  also  served  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  3rd  Assault  Amphibian  Battalion  at  the 
1  st  Marine  Division  and  program  manager  for  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle  survivability  pro¬ 
gram. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MARCH  17,  2004) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ecretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  made  the 
following  nominations: 


Navy  Capt.  James  M.  Hart  has  been  nominated  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half).  Hart 
is  currently  serving  as  deputy  for  naval  aviation  and  tac¬ 
tical  air  systems  to  the  deputy  director,  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems,  Air  Warfare,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  Washington,  D.C. 

Navy  Capt.  Archer  M.  Macy  Jr.,  has  been  nominated  for 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half). 
Macy  is  currently  serving  as  major  program  manager 
for  integrated  warfare  systems,  Washington,  D.C. 

Navy  Capt.  William  D.  Rodriguez  has  been  nominated 
for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half). 
Rodriguez  is  currently  serving  as  major  program  man¬ 
ager  for  command  and  control  systems,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Navy  Capt.  Victor  C.  See  Jr.,  has  been  nominated  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half).  See 
is  currently  serving  as  deputy  program  manager  for  sys¬ 
tems  engineering,  Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems 
Command,  Chantilly,  Va. 
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Navy  Capt.  Walter  M.  Skinner  has  been  nominated  for 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half). 
Skinner  is  currently  serving  as  deputy  program  man¬ 
ager  for  air  anti-surface  warfare,  Assault  and  Special  Mis¬ 
sion  Programs,  Patuxent  River,  Md. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MARCH  23,  2004) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  chief  of  staff,  Army  announces  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  following  general  officers: 


Maj.  Gen.  Ronald  L.  Johnson,  director  of  military  pro¬ 
grams,  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
duty  as  commander,  Gulf  Region  Division/United  States 
Deputy  to  the  director,  Program  Management  Office, 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority,  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom,  Iraq,  to  director,  Installation  Management  Agency, 
Arlington,  Virginia. 


Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Bostick  assistant  division  com¬ 
mander  (Support),  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  to  director  of  military  programs,  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  with  duty  as  commander, 
Gulf  Region  Division/United  States  Deputy  to  the  di¬ 
rector,  Program  Management  Office,  Coalition  Provi¬ 
sional  Authority,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  Iraq. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MARCH  31,  2004) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENT 

The  chief  of  staff,  Army  announces  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  following  general  officer: 


Brig.  Gen.  James  R.  Myles,  commanding  general,  United 
States  Army  Operational  Test  Command,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  to  commanding  general,  United  States  Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command,  Alexandria,  Va. 


AIR  FORCE  SENIOR  LEADER  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  OFFICE  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(APRIL  8,  2004) 

Senior  Leader  Retirements 

Lt.  Gen.  Ronald  T.  Radish,  effective  Aug.  1 , 2004,  from 
director,  Missile  Defense  Agency,  Arlington,  Va. 


Gene  L.  Hathenbruck,  effective  June  3,  2004,  from  di¬ 
rector,  Logistics  Management,  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Cen¬ 
ter,  Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  Hill  AFB,  Utah. 


General  Officer  Nomination 

The  president  has  nominated  to  the  Senate  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  officer  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  general  with  assignment  as  indicated: 


Maj.  Gen.  Henry  A.  Obering  III,  from  deputy  director, 
Missile  Defense  Agency,  Arlington,  Va.,  to  director, 
Missile  Defense  Agency,  Arlington,  Va. 

Senior  Leader  Assignments 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Deppe,  from  deputy  director  for 
operations,  National  Military  Command  Center,  J-3, 
Joint  Staff,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  director, 
logistics  and  communications,  Headquarters  Air  Force 
Space  Command,  Peterson  AFB,  Colo. 

Brig.  Gen.  (S)  William  N.  McCasland,  from  materiel  wing 
director,  space  vehicles,  Air  Force  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  Kirtland  AFB,  N.M., 
to  deputy  for  support,  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Air 
Force  Materiel  Command,  Hill  AFB,  Utah 


Ernest  A.  Parada  from  director,  plans  and  programs, 
Electronic  Systems  Center,  Air  Force  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand,  Hanscom  AFB,  Mass.,  to  director,  logistics  man¬ 
agement,  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Air  Force  Ma¬ 
teriel  Command,  Hill  AFB,  Utah. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (APRIL  28,  2004) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  made  the 
following  nominations: 


Navy  Capt.  John  J.  Prendergast  III  has  been  nominated 
for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half).  Prendergast  is  currently  serving  as  deputy  com¬ 
mander  for  fleet  logistics  operations,  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


Navy  Capt.  Wayne  G.  Shear  has  been  nominated  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half). 
Shear  is  currently  serving  as  deputy  commander,  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Washington,  D.C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (APRIL  30,  2004) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  made  the 
following  nomination:  Navy  Rear  Adm.  (lower 
half)  Alan  S.  Thompson  has  been  nominated  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral.  Thompson  is  cur¬ 
rently  serving  as  director,  Supply,  Ordnance  and  Logis¬ 
tics  Operations  Division,  N41 ,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (APRIL  30,  2004) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  chief  of  staff,  Army  announces  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  following  officers: 


Brigadier  General  Vincent  E.  Boles,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral,  3d  Corps  Support  Command,  United  States  Army 
Europe  and  Seventh  Army,  to  commanding  general, 
United  States  Army  Ordnance  Center/Commandant, 
United  States  Army  Ordnance  Schools,  Aberdeen  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground,  Md. 


Brigadier  General  Charles  W.  Fletcher  Jr.,  assistant  deputy 
chief  of  saff,  G-4,  United  States  Army,  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  commanding  general,  Military  Surface  De¬ 
ployment  and  Distribution  Command,  Alexandria,  Va. 


Brigadier  General  Kathleen  M.  Gainey,  commander,  De¬ 
fense  Distribution  Center,  Defense  Logistics  Agency, 
New  Cumberland,  Pa.,  to  director,  Force  Projection 
and  Distribution,  G-4,  United  States  Army,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


Brigadier  General  Paul  S.  Izzc,  program  executive  offi¬ 
cer,  ammunition,  Picatinny  Arsenal,  N.J.,  to  com¬ 
manding  general,  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Picatinny  Arse¬ 
nal,  N.J.  He  will  maintain  his  responsibilities  as 
program  executive  officer,  ammunition. 

Brigadier  General  Jerome  Johnson,  director  of  plans,  op¬ 
erations  and  readiness,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  G-4,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
commanding  general,  United  States  Army  Field  Sup¬ 
port  Command,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Brigadier  General  William  M.  Lenaers,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral,  United  States  Army  Ordnance  Center/comman¬ 
dant,  United  States  Army  Ordnance  Schools,  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  to  commanding  general,  United 
States  Army  Tank-automotive  and  Armaments  Com¬ 
mand,  Warren,  Mich. 


Brigadier  General  Michael  R.  Mazzucchi,  program  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  command,  control,  and  communica¬ 
tions  (tactical),  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  to  commanding 
general,  United  States  Army  Communications-Elec- 
tronics  Command  and  Fort  Monmouth,  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.J.  He  will  maintain  his  responsibilities  as 
program  executive  officer,  command,  control,  and 
communications  (tactical). 


Brigadier  General  James  R.  Moran,  program  executive 
officer,  Program  Executive  Office  Soldier,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  to  deputy  commanding  general  for  operations, 
United  States  Army  Research,  Development  and  En¬ 
gineering  Command  and  commanding  general,  Sol¬ 
dier  Systems  Center,  Natick,  Mass.  He  will  maintain 
his  responsibilities  as  program  executive  officer,  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Office  Soldier. 


Brigadier  General  Roger  A.  Nadeau,  program  executive 
officer,  ground  combat  systems,  Warren,  Mich.,  to 
deputy  commanding  general,  United  States  Army  Re¬ 
search,  Development  and  Engineering  Command,  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MAY  3,  2004) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENT 

The  chief  of  staff,  Army  announces  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  following  general  officer:  Brigadier 
General  Marvin  K.  McNamara,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral,  United  States  Army  Developmental  Test  Command, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  to  deputy  director  for 
force  structure,  integration,  and  deployment,  Missile  De¬ 
fense  Agency,  Arlington,  Va. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MAY  5,  2004) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  nominated: 


Rear  Adm.  Justin  D.  McCarthy,  Supply  Corps,  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  and  with  as¬ 
signment  as  director  for  Material  Readiness  and  Lo¬ 
gistics,  N4,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  McCarthy  is  currently 
serving  as  commander,  Naval  Supply  Systems  Com¬ 
mand  /Chief  of  Supply  Corps,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


Capt.  Peter  M.  Grant  I  has  been  nominated  for  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  lower  half.  Grant 
is  currently  serving  as  deputy  for  Systems  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Integration,  Missile  Defense  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MAY  6,  2004) 

GENERAL  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  nominated 

Marine  Corps  Major  General  James  N.  Mattis  for 

appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  and  as¬ 
signment  as  the  commanding  general,  Marine  Corps 
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Combat  Development  Command.  Mattis  is  currently 

serving  as  the  commanding  general,  1st  Marine  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Iraq. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MAY  11,  2004) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ecretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  the  president  has  made  the 
following  nominations: 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  Jeffrey  A.  Brooks  has  been 
nominated  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad¬ 
miral  (lower  half).  Brooks  is  currently  serving  as  fleet 
maintenance  officer,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  Charles  T.  Bush  has  been 
nominated  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad¬ 
miral.  Bush  is  currently  serving  as  program  executive 
officer  for  Integrated  Warfare  Systems,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  Steven  L.  Enewold  has  been 
nominated  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad¬ 
miral.  Enewold  is  currently  serving  as  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  for  Joint  Strike  Fighter,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Washington,  D.C. 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  Timothy  L.  Heely  has  been 
nominated  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad¬ 


miral.  Heely  is  currently  serving  as  program  execu¬ 
tive  officer  for  Strike  Weapons  and  Unmanned  Avia¬ 
tion,  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  Samuel  J.  Locklear  III  has 

been  nominated  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral.  Locklear  is  currently  serving  as  deputy  di¬ 
rector,  Surface  Warfare  Division,  N76B,  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  Joseph  Maguire  has  been 
nominated  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of  rear  ad¬ 
miral.  Maguire  is  currently  serving  as  commander, 
Naval  Special  Warfare  Command,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS  RE¬ 
LEASE  (JUNE  2,  2004) 

FLAG  OFFICER  ASSIGNMENT 

hief  of  Naval  Operations  Adm.  Vern  Clark 
announced  the  following  flag  officer  assign¬ 
ment: 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  Mark  D.  Harnitchek  is  being  assigned 
as  vice  director  for  Logistics,  J4,  Joint  Staff,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Harnitchek  is  currently  assigned  as  com¬ 
mander,  Navy  Inventory  Control  Point  Philadel- 
phia/Mechanichsburg,  Pa. 


POLICY  Sl  LEGISLATION 


FAC  2001-21,  FAR  CASE  2003-023,  PUR¬ 
CHASES  FROM  FEDERAL  PRISON  INDUS- 
TRIES-REQUIREMENT  FOR  MARKET 
RESEARCH 

he  Civilian  Agency  Acquisition  Council  and  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Regulations  Council  (Coun¬ 
cils)  have  agreed  on  an  interim  rule  amending 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  to  implement 
Section  637  of  Division  F  of  the  Consolidated  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  2004.  Section  637  provides  that  no  fiscal 
year  2004  funds  shall  be  expended  for  purchase  of  a 
product  or  service  offered  by  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc.,  unless  the  agency  making  the  purchase  determines 
that  the  offered  product  or  service  provides  the  best 
value  to  the  buying  agency.  To  read  the  entire  text  of 
FAC  2001-21,  go  to  <http://www.arnet.gov/far/fac. 
html  >  . 


DEFENSE  SCIENCE  BOARD  REPORT 
RELEASED  (FEBRUARY  2004) 

he  Defense  Science  Board  (DSB)  Task  Force  on 
Future  Strategic  Strike  Forces  delivered  a  report 
to  the  Pentagon's  acting  under  secretary  of  de¬ 
fense  (acquisition,  technology  and  logistics)  in  February 
2004  <  http://www.acq.osd.mil/dsb/fssf.pdf  >  that  pro¬ 
poses  radical  restructuring  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
weapons  program.  The  recommendations,  as  stated  in 
the  report,  are  designed  to  provide  “future  presidents 
an  integrated,  flexible,  and  highly  reliable  set  of  strike 
options  with  today's  tactical-level  flexibility  but  on  a 
global  scale.” 

The  proposed  restructuring  would  shift  the  main  focus 
of  the  nation’s  nuclear  program  from  refurbishing  and 
maintaining  the  existing  stockpile  to  developing  weapons 
that  are  more  relevant  to  future  threats. 
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The  DSB,  which  began  its  work  in  summer  2003,  was 
tasked  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  cur¬ 
rent  and  planned  strategic  strike  capability  against  threats 
that  could  be  faced  30  years  out.  The  task  force  found 
that  if  the  United  States  is  to  provide  strike  options  ef¬ 
fective  against  future  threats,  it  must  reorient  its  nuclear 
arsenal  away  from  “large,  high-fallout  weapons  deliv¬ 
ered  primarily  by  ballistic  missiles”  toward  smaller,  more 
precise  nuclear  weapons  that  can  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  special  missions. 

The  nuclear  arsenal  was  not  the  only  area  the  task  force 
examined  in  mapping  out  the  future  of  strategic  strike. 
It  also  examined  non-nuclear  weapons,  the  systems  that 
are  needed  to  deliver  weapons  of  both  kinds,  and  the 
intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  sys¬ 
tems  required  to  identify  targets,  among  other  aspects 
of  the  strategic  strike  mission. 

The  key  recommendations  in  these  other  areas  are: 

•  The  Services,  with  the  Defense  Threat  Reduction 
Agency,  should  “procure  a  contingency  arsenal  of  cur¬ 
rent  successful  special-purpose,  non  nuclear  weapons” 
such  as  the  recently  developed  Massive  Ordnance  Air 
Burst  bomb; 

•  A  limited  number  of  new  delivery  systems  are  needed 
to  hit  time-critical  targets  from  long  range  in  all 
weather,  destroy  hard  and  deeply  buried  targets,  and 
“perform  these  functions  more  reliably,  accurately, 
and  stealthily”  than  existing  systems;  and 

•  As  the  Defense  Department's  current  ISR  and  battle 
damage  assessment  systems  are  “pushing  the  limits 
of  what  we  can  achieve  from  space  and  airborne  plat¬ 
forms,”  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  and  the 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  should 
develop  “technologies  and  systems  for  networked 
close-in  sensors.” 

If  the  task  force's  recommendations  are  implemented, 
the  report  concludes,  “the  president  will  have  realistic, 
high-confidence  strategic  strike  options  to  reassure 
friends,  change  the  behavior  of  enemies,  and  protect 
American  interests.” 

DEFENSE  FAR  SUPPLEMENT  (DFARS) 
CHANGE  NOTICE  20040323 

he  Department  of  Defense  published  the  fol¬ 
lowing  final  and  proposed  rules  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  23,  2004: 


Interim  Rule: 


Contract  Period  for  Task  and  Delivery  Order  Con¬ 
tracts  (DFARS  Case  2003-D097) 

Establishes  a  5-year  limitation  on  the  contract  period 
for  a  task  order  or  delivery  order  contract  awarded  by 
DoD  under  the  authority  of  10  U.S.C.  2304a;  and  clar¬ 
ifies  that  the  total  contract  period  includes  all  options 
or  modifications.  The  rule  implements  Section  843  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
2004  (Public  Law  108-136).  Additional  information  re¬ 
garding  implementation  of  this  rule  is  available  at 
<  http://www.acq.osd.mil/dpap/dfars/changes.htm  > . 


Final  Rules: 


Buy-to-Budget  Acquisition  of  End  Items  (DFARS  Case 
2002-D036) 

Finalizes,  without  change,  the  interim  rule  published 
on  July  22,  2003  (DFARS  Change  Notice  20030722). 
The  rule  authorizes  DoD  to  acquire  a  higher  quantity 
of  an  end  item  than  the  quantity  specified  in  law,  under 
certain  conditions.  This  rule  implements  Section  801 
of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  2003  (Public  Law  107-314).  The  Federal  Register 
notice  for  this  rule  is  available  at  <  http://www.acq.osd. 
mil/dpap/dfars/changes.htm  > . 

Multiyear  Contracting  Authority  Revisions  (DFARS 
Case  20024D041) 

Finalizes,  without  change,  the  interim  rule  published 
on  August  21 , 2003  (DFARS  Change  Notice  20030821). 
The  rule  restricts  the  use  of  multiyear  contracts  for 
supplies  to  only  those  for  complete  and  usable  end 
items,  and  restricts  the  use  of  advance  procurement 
to  only  those  long-lead  items  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  a  planned  delivery  schedule  for  complete  major 
end  items.  This  rule  implements  Section  820  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2003 
(Public  Law  107-314).  The  Federal  Register  notice  for 
this  rule  is  available  at  <  http://www.acq.osd.mil/dpap/ 
dfars/changes.htm  > . 


Proposed  Rule: 


Contractors  Accompanying  a  Force  Deployed  (DFARS 
Case  2003-D087) 

Proposes  policy  and  a  contract  clause  to  address  situ¬ 
ations  that  require  contractor  employees  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  force  engaged  in  contingency,  humanitarian, 
peacekeeping,  or  combat  operations  outside  the  United 
States.  The  proposed  changes  will  enable  the  uniform 
treatment  of  contractors  that  accompany  a  deployed 
force,  and  will  enable  combatant  commanders  to 
rapidly  adjust  contract  requirements  in  response  to 
changing  conditions  on  the  battlefield.  The  Federal 
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Register  notice  for  this  rule  is  available  at  <  http:// 
www.acq.osd.mil/dpap/dfars/changes.htm  > . 

DEFENSE  FAR  SUPPLEMENT  (DFARS) 
CHANGE  NOTICE  20040423 

oD  published  the  following  proposed  rules  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  April  23,  2004.  The  pro¬ 
posed  rules  are  a  result  of  DFARS  Transforma¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  major  DoD  initiative  to  dramatically 
change  the  purpose  and  content  of  the  DFARS.  Addi¬ 
tional  information  on  the  DFARS  Transformation  initia¬ 
tive  is  available  at  <http://www.acq.osd.mil/dpap/ 
dfars/transf.htm  > . 

Proposed  Rule 


Threshold  for  Small  Business 
Specialist  review  (DFARS  Case  2003-D060) 


Proposes  to  eliminate  requirements  for  small  business 
specialists  to  review  proposed  acquisitions  that  are  (1) 
within  the  scope  and  under  the  terms  of  the  existing 
contract;  or  (2)  under  $100,000  and  totally  set  aside  for 
small  business  concerns.  Also  proposes  to  relocate  text 
addressing  the  functions  of  small  business  specialists  to 
the  new  DFARS  companion  resource,  Procedures ,  Guid¬ 
ance,  andlnformation  (PGI).  A  proposed  rule  describing 
the  purpose  and  structure  of  PGI  was  published  on  Feb. 
23,  2004  (DFARS  Change  Notice  20040223;  DFARS  Case 
2003-D090). 

The  Federal  Register  notice  for  this  rule  is  available  at 

<  http :  //www.  acq .  osd .  mil/dpap/dars/dars/fedregs/2 003 
d060p.txt  > . 

Proposed  Rule 


Small  Disadvantaged  Businesses  and 
Leader  Company  Contracting 
(DFARS  Case  2003-D092 


Proposes  to  lower  the  approval  level  for  subcontracting 
plans  that  contain  a  small  disadvantaged  business  goal 
of  less  than  5  percent,  from  two  levels  above  the  con¬ 
tracting  officer  to  one  level  above  the  contracting  offi¬ 
cer.  Also  proposes  to  delete  text  addressing  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  small  disadvantaged  business  concerns  in 
leader  company  contracting.  DoD  rarely  uses  leader 
company  contracting  and,  instead,  provides  incentives 
for  major  DoD  contractors  to  assist  small  disadvantaged 
business  concerns  through  the  DoD  Pilot  Mentor-Pro¬ 
tege  Program. 

The  Federal  Register  notice  for  this  rule  is  available  at 

<  http :  //www.  acq .  osd .  mil/dpap/dars/dars/fedregs/2 003 
d092p.txt  > . 


SOURCE  SELECTION  DRAFT  POLICY 
AND  PROCEDURES 

he  new  Air  Force  Source  Selection  Policy  is  now 
official.  It  was  issued  in  AFAC  96-2  dated  June  4, 
2004.  This  is  the  policy  to  be  followed  for  all  Air 
Force  source  selections.  AFFARS  Appendices  AA  and  BB 
are  obsolete  and  must  no  longer  be  used.  All  previous 
draft  versions  of  the  policy  should  be  discarded.  Only 
AFAC  96-2  should  be  followed.  If  you  have  questions  or 
need  additional  information,  contact  Kathleen  James  at 
DSN  425-7059  or  e-mailjamesk@pentagon.af.mil. 

ARMY  REVISES  MILITARY-CIVILIAN 
TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  REGULATION 
(MARCH  26,  2004) 

The  revised  Department  of  the  Army  (DA)  Regu¬ 
lation  70-57,  Military-Civilian  Technology  Trans¬ 
fer  prescribes  DA  policies  and  responsibilities  for 
technology  transfer  with  the  domestic  civilian  sector. 
Specifically,  it  provides  policies  and  operational  guide¬ 
lines  for  entering  into  cooperative  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  agreements,  for  the  licensing  of  intellectual 
property,  for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments,  and  for  other  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  in  research  and  development  necessary  to  provide 
new  technologies  of  interest  to  both  the  civilian  and  mil¬ 
itary  sectors. 

The  proponent  of  the  regulation  is  the  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Army  (acquisition,  logistics  and  technology). 
Users  are  invited  to  send  comments  and  suggested  im¬ 
provements  on  DA  Form  2028  (Recommended  Changes 
to  Publications  and  Blank  Forms)  directly  to  the  assis¬ 
tant  secretary  of  the  Army  (acquisition,  logistics  and 
technology),  ATTN:  SAAL-ZT,  103  Army  Pentagon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC  20310-0103.  View  the  revised  regulation  from 
the  “Official  Publications”  link  on  the  Army  Publishing 
Directorate  Web  site  at  <http://www.usapa.army. 
mil/usapa_officialsite.htm  > . 

ARMY  PUBLISHES  MAJOR  REVISION 
TO  LOGISTICS  READINESS  AND  SUSTAIN¬ 
ABILITY  REGULATION  (MARCH  26,  2004) 

he  revised  Department  of  the  Army  Regulation 
700-138,  Army  Logistics  Readiness  and  Sustain¬ 
ability  establishes  policies,  responsibilities,  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  for  reporting  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  Army  equipment  and  the  ability/inability  to 
perform  its  intended  mission.  This  revision  implements 
Department  of  Defense  Instruction  3110.5  ,  and  it  pre¬ 
scribes  policies  and  procedures  for  total  logistics  readi¬ 
ness  sustainability  analysis,  the  annual  logistics  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  Army's  capability  to  deploy  and  sustain 
combat  forces. 
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The  proponent  of  this  regulation  is  the  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  G-4  (  DCS,  G-4  ).  Supplementation  of  this  regula¬ 
tion  and  establishment  of  command  and  local  forms 
are  prohibited  without  prior  approval  from  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff,  G-4  (DCS,  G-4),  HQDA  (DALO-PLR),  500 
Army  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC  20310-1 600.  View  the 
revised  regulation  from  the  “Official  Publications”  link 
on  the  Army  Publishing  Directorate  Web  site  at  <  http:// 
www.usapa.army.mil/usapa_officialsite.htm  > . 

AIR  FORCE  PUBLISHES  CONCEPT  OF 
OPERATIONS  FOR  ACQUISITION  CEN¬ 
TERS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

r.  Marvin  R.  Sambur,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  (acquisition),  and  General  Gregory  S. 
Martin,  commander,  Air  Force  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  (AFMC)  signed  on  March  2,  2004,  a  Concept  of 
Operations  for  Acquisition  Centers  of  Excellence  (ACE 
CONOPS).This  CONOPS  defines  the  objectives  and  func¬ 
tions  for  the  Acquisition  Center  of  Excellence  (ACE)  or¬ 
ganization  and  how  all  elements  of  the  ACE  community 
contribute  to  the  overall  strategy  for  implementing  Agile 
Acquisition. 

On  March  19,  the  CONOPS  was  sent  by  Sambur  and 
Martin  to  all  senior  acquisition  leadership  for  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  new  ACE  objectives  emphasize  imple¬ 
menting  the  tenets  of  Agile  Acquisition  throughout  all 
acquisition  and  sustainment  programs.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  read  the  ACE  CONOPS  in  its  entirety,  go  to 
the  ACE  Web  site  at  <  http://www.safaq.hq.af.mil/ACE/  > . 

INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  TO  PURCHASE 
CAPITAL  ASSETS  MANUFACTURED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

ection  822  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2004  (Public  Law  108-136),  re¬ 
quires  the  secretary  of  defense  to  establish  an  in¬ 
centive  program  for  contractors  to  purchase  capital  as¬ 
sets  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  This  provision 
applies  only  to  major  defense  acquisition  programs  and 
contracts  entered  into  after  May  2005.  The  secretary 
may  use  the  Industrial  Base  Capabilities  Fund  estab¬ 
lished  under  Section  814  of  the  National  Defense  Au¬ 
thorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2004  for  this  purpose.  The 
provision  also  directs  the  secretary  to  provide  consid¬ 
eration  in  source  selection  for  contractors  with  eligible 
assets  for  major  defense  systems.  At  this  time,  no  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  appropriated  for  this  fund. 

DoD  is  in  the  process  of  crafting  such  a  program  but  be¬ 
lieves  industry  input  is  essential  to  constructing  an  ef¬ 
fective  incentive  program.  To  that  end,  the  Department 


will  be  publishing  a  Federal  Register  notice  during  the 
month  of  April  2004  that  will  seek  industry  input  on 
identifying  appropriate  incentives  for  industry  to  use 
machine  tools  and  other  capital  assets  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Comments  in  response  to  this  notice  will 
also  be  accepted.  If  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  this  incentive  program,  the  Department  may 
schedule  a  public  hearing. 

Once  suitable  incentives  are  identified,  DoD  will  struc¬ 
ture  the  incentive  program  and  publish  an  interim  rule 
implementing  the  incentive  program. 

Questions  on  this  matter  should  be  directed  to  Susan 
Hildner  at  (703)  795-4258  or  e-mail  s 

@osd.mil. 

GAO  REPORT  TO  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES  (MARCH  2004) 

DEFENSE  ACQUISITIONS— ASSESSMENTS 
OF  MAJOR  WEAPON  PROGRAMS 

he  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  recently  com¬ 
pleted  its  assessment  of  51  defense  programs 
ranging  from  the  Missile  Defense  Agency’s  Air¬ 
borne  Laser  to  the  Army’s  Warfighter  Information  Net¬ 
work.  The  report  stated  that  most  of  the  programs  as¬ 
sessed  proceeded  with  less  knowledge  at  critical 
junctures  than  suggested  by  best  practices,  although  sev¬ 
eral  came  close  to  meeting  best  practice  standards.  GAO 
also  found  that  programs  generally  did  not  track  statis¬ 
tical  process  control  data,  a  key  indicator  for  production 
maturity.  Program  stakeholders,  according  to  the  report, 
could  use  these  assessments  to  recognize  the  gaps  in 
knowledge  early  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  constructive  intervention— such  as  adjustments  to 
schedule,  trade-offs  in  requirements,  and  additional  fund¬ 
ing. 

GAO  has  summarized  the  results  of  its  assessments  in 
a  two-page  format.  Each  two-page  assessment  contains 
a  profile  of  the  product  that  includes  a  description;  a 
timeline  of  development;  a  baseline  comparison  of  cost, 
schedule,  and  quantity  changes  to  the  program;  and  a 
graphical  and  narrative  depiction  of  how  the  product 
development  knowledge  of  an  individual  program  com¬ 
pared  to  best  practices.  Each  program  office  submitted 
comments,  and  they  are  included  with  each  individual 
assessment  as  appropriate. 

View  the  full  product,  including  the  scope  and  method¬ 
ology,  at  <http://www.gao.gov/cgi-bin/getrpt7GAO-04- 
248  >. 
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RELIABILITY  AS  A  KEY  PERFORMANCE 
PARAMETER  (KPP) 

n  a  March  27  memorandum  to  key  Army  leaders, 
commanders,  directors,  program  executive  officers, 
and  direct  reporting  program  offices,  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  George  W.  Casey  Jr.,  directed  that  ef¬ 
fective  immediately,  reliability  will  be  assessed  as  a  po¬ 
tential  Key  Performance  Parameter  (KPP)  during  the 
Joint  Capabilities  Integration  and  Development  System 
(JCIDS)  process,  to  include  the  necessary  JCIDS  analy¬ 
ses  and  development  of  Capabilities  Documents.  The 
intent  of  the  policy,  the  memo  stated,  is  to  improve  re¬ 
liability  of  Army  systems  and  materiel,  enhance  com¬ 


bat  power,  improve  survivability  for  the  soldier,  and  re¬ 
duce  logistics  demand. 

The  point  of  contact  for  Reliability  as  a  KPP  is  Donald 
C.  Crissup,  SAAL-LP,  (703)  604-7421 ,  DSN  664-7421 ,  or 
e-mail:  donald.crissup@us.army.mil. 

AGB'S  ROLE  INCREASES  WITH  NEW 
CHARTER 

Linda  Polonsky-Hillmer 

n  April  9,  Michael  Wynne,  under  secretary  of 
defense  (acquisition,  technology  &  logistics), 
opened  the  Acquisition  Governance  Board 


Michael  Wynne  (center),  acting  under  secretary  of  defense  (acquisition,  technology  and  logistics),  is  pictured  with  Deidre 
Lee,  director,  defense  procurement  and  acquisition  policy  (DPAP),  and  Mark  Krzysko,  deputy  director,  DPAP  electronic 
business,  as  they  view  the  array  of  awards  and  trophies  earned  by  DoD  programs  within  the  Acquisition  Domain  over  the 
past  year.  Photo  by  Ashley  Rinehart 
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(AGB)'s  first  meeting  since  the  Board's  re-chartering  on 
March  15.  “Senior  Procurement  Executives  have  been 
participating  in  the  AGB  since  it  was  chartered  [March 
21 , 2003],”  said  Wynne.  “This  group  has  been  realigned 
to  reflect  participation  by  the  Component  Acquisition 
Executives  and  to  document  the  scope  of  the  AGB  as 
being  the  acquisition  process  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
solely  focusing  on  procurement.” 

The  AGB  oversees  management  of  the  Acquisition  Do¬ 
main  information  technology  (IT)  portfolio  to  ensure  IT 
capital  investments  are  aligned  with  DoD  business  goals. 
The  Board  also  provides  guidance  to  the  Acquisition  Do¬ 
main  with  respect  to  portfolio  management,  business 
process  improvements,  architecture  products,  joint  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  Component-level  programs. 

Acquisition  vs.  Procurement:  What  Distinguishes 
Them? 

The  terms  acquisition  and  procurement  are  often  used 
interchangeably  even  though  there  is  a  distinct  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two.  Acquisition  encompasses  life- 
cycle  management  from  concept  to  disposal: 

•  Concept  refinement 

•  Technology  development 

•  System  development  and  demonstration 

•  Production  and  deployment 

•  Operations 

•  Benefits  analysis  and  support 

Acquisition  also  includes  the  processes  associated  with 
science  and  technology;  program  formulation;  planning, 
design,  development,  and  purchasing  of  materiel,  sys¬ 
tems,  and  goods  and  services;  resource  management; 
test  and  evaluation;  and  systems  sustainment. 
Procurement,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  looked  at  as  a 
subset  of  acquisition.  Procurement  is  the  actual  pur¬ 
chasing  of  goods  and  services  by  contract,  purchase 
card,  grant,  intra-governmental  transaction,  or  other 
means  of  sourcing. 

The  AGB  will  now  tackle  issues  that  encompass  the  en¬ 
tire  acquisition  process  to  ensure  the  goals  of  the  Ac¬ 
quisition  Domain  are  met. 

Why  Domains?  The  Answer  Lies  in  the  BMMP 

The  business  transformation  of  the  DoD  is  guided 
through  the  Business  Management  Modernization  Pro¬ 
gram  (BMMP).  The  BMMP  is  identifying  a  system  of  busi¬ 
ness  process  improvements  that  will  be  incorporated 
into  an  overarching  enterprise  architecture  framework. 
[Editor's  note:  For  more  information  on  the  BMMP,  see 


“Say  Goodbye  to  the  Old  Ways  of  Doing  Business  And  Hello 
to  the  Business  Management  Modernization  Program ”  on 
page  56) 

Identifying  the  processes,  systems  and  technical  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  future  architecture  and  managing  the 
transition  to  that  future  state  is  an  enormous  undertak¬ 
ing.  There  are  seven  domains  that  encompass  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  business  processes: 

•  Accounting  and  Finance 

•  Acquisition 

•  Human  Resources  Management 

•  Enterprise  Information  Environment 

•  Installations  and  Environment 

•  Logistics 

•  Strategic  Planning  and  Budgeting 

The  AGB  will  help  to  ensure  the  goals  of  the  Acquisition 
Domain  are  achieved,  including: 

•  Implementing  enterprise  systems  and  identifying  and 
retiring  unique/outdated  systems 

•  Deploying  Version  4.2  Increments  2  and  3  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Procurement  System  to  current  and  future  users 
(to  include  the  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency) 

•  Deploying  a  fully-operational  Wide  Area  Work  Flow 
(WAWF)  Program  to  all  Components  by  April  2005. 

AGB  Membership  Broadens  to  Embrace  Entire  Ac¬ 
quisition  Community 

Deidre  Lee,  director,  defense  procurement  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  policy  (DPAP),  is  the  chair  of  the  AGB.  She  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  executive  secretary,  Mark  Krzysko,  deputy 
director,  DPAP,  electronic  business.  Members  of  the  AGB 
not  only  represent  their  respective  components  on  Ac¬ 
quisition  Domain  issues,  they  also  help  to  resolve  issues 
raised  by  the  Joint  Acquisition  Electronic  Business  Over¬ 
sight  Board  (JAEBOB)  and  provide  advice  to  Lee  regarding 
Acquisition  Domain  governance.  The  members  are: 

•  Assistant  secretary  of  the  Army  (Acquisition,  Logistics 
and  Technology) 

•  Assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Acquisition) 

•  Assistant  secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition) 

•  Acquisition  executive,  United  States  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Command 

•  Senior  procurement  executive,  Defense  Logistics 
Agency 

•  Director,  Defense  Information  Systems  Agency 

•  Director,  Defense  Contract  Management  Agency 
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•  Director,  Force  Structure,  Resources  and  Assessment 
Directorate  (J-8) 

•  Director,  Acquisition  Resources  And  Analysis 

•  Director,  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service 

•  Representative  for  other  defense  agencies 

The  new  members  are  in  addition  to  the  original  senior 
procurement  executives  serving  as  representatives  on 
the  AGB. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  AGB,  there  are  eight 
associates  who  support  strategic  directions  of  the  AGB. 
They  facilitate  cross-domain  coordination  and  provide 
insight  into  specific  projects  that  are  part  of  the  Acqui¬ 
sition  Domain  or  cross  multiple  domains.  AGB  associ¬ 
ates  are: 

•  President,  Defense  Acquisition  University 

•  Assistant  secretary  of  defense,  network  information 
and  integration/chief  information  officer,  DoD 

•  Under  secretary  of  defense  (comptroller)/chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  DoD 

•  Deputy  under  secretary  of  defense  (logistics  and  ma¬ 
teriel  readiness) 

•  Deputy  under  secretary  of  defense  (installations  and 
environment) 

•  Deputy  director  of  plant,  property,  and  equipment  pol¬ 
icy 

•  Deputy  under  secretary  of  defense  (systems  planning 
and  budgeting) 

•  Special  assistant,  under  secretary  of  defense  (acqui¬ 
sition,  technology  &  logistics) 

For  further  information,  contact  Lisa  Romney  at  lisa.rom 

ney@osd.mil  or  Diane  Morrison  at  diane.morri 

isd.mil  of  the  Defense  Procurement  and  Acqui¬ 
sition  Policy,  Electronic  Business  Office. 


DOD  2004-2005  COALITION  WARFARE 
PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

cting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition, 
Technology  and  Logistics)  Michael  Wynne  has 
released  for  publication  the  DoD  2004-2005 
Coalition  Warfare  Program  Management  Plan.  The  plan 
outlines  how  the  Defense  Department  will  integrate 
coalition-enabling  solutions  into  existing  and  planned 
U.S.  weapon  programs.  According  to  the  published  plan, 
DoD’s  “program  focuses  not  only  on  short-term,  inter¬ 
operability-enhancing  solutions,  but  also  on  early  iden¬ 
tification  of  coalition  solutions  to  long-term  interoper¬ 
ability  issues  (architectures,  coalition  requirements,  major 
system  acquisition)  with  a  broad  range  of  potential  coali¬ 
tion  partners.”  View  the  plan  at  <http://www.acq. 
osd.mil/ic/cwp/CW_MagtPlan.pdf  > . 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 
(MARCH  5,  2004) 

MANAGER’S  GUIDE  TO  COMPETITIVE 
SOURCING 

he  Federal  Acquisition  Council  (FAC),  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud¬ 
get,  has  published  Manager’s  Guide  to  Competi¬ 
tive  Sourcing ,  which  is  a  compilation  of  best  practices 
to  help  agency  officials  manage  their  competitive  sourc¬ 
ing  efforts  in  the  most  strategic  and  results-oriented 
manner  possible.  The  best  practices  reflect  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  commitment  to  the  long-term  success  of  pub¬ 
lic-private  competition  as  a  resource  tool  for  improving 
performance  and  decreasing  costs  to  taxpayers. 

To  read  the  updated  version  of  the  guide,  go  to 
<  )://www.results.gov  >  and  click  on  “Competitive 
Sourcing  Best  Practices.” 
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DEPUTY  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

1 O  1  O  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  2030  1-1010 


APR  1  2004 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
DIRECTORS  OF  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SUBJECT:  Use  of  Operation  and  Maintenance  Appropriations  for  Construction 
During  Fiscal  Year  2004 

This  memorandum  implements  section  2808  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  2004,  and  provides  guidance  on  the  use  of  operation  and  maintenance  appropriations  for 
construction  activities  pursuant  to  that  section. 

Section  2808  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  use  funds  available  for  operation  and  maintenance 
to  carry  out  military  construction  projects  outside  the  United  States  that  the  Secretary  determines  meet  each 
of  the  following  conditions: 

•  The  construction  is  necessary  to  meet  urgent  military  operational  requirements  of  a  temporary 
nature  involving  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  support  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the  declaration  by 
the  President  of  a  national  emergency  under  section  201  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1621 ),  or  a  contingency  operation. 

•  The  construction  is  not  carried  out  at  a  military  installation  where  the  United  States  is  reasonably 
expected  to  have  a  long-term  presence. 

•  The  United  States  has  no  intention  of  using  the  construction  after  the  operational  requirements 
have  been  satisfied. 

•  The  level  of  construction  is  the  minimum  necessary  to  meet  the  temporary  operational 
requirements. 

The  total  amount  of  construction  projects  that  can  be  carried  out  under  section  2808  using  operation 
and  maintenance  funds  is  limited  to  $200  million.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  this  limitation  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  it  is  vital  to  national  security,  and  notifies  Congress  of  the  reasons  for  the  waiver. 

Section  2808  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  to  the  cognizant  congressional 
committees,  within  seven  days  after  operation  and  maintenance  funds  are  obligated  for  a  construction 
project,  notice  that  includes  the  following: 

•  Certification  that  the  conditions  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  2808  are  satisfied  with 
regard  to  the  construction  project. 
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•  A  description  of  the  purpose  for  which  operation  and  maintenance  funds  are  being  obligated. 

•  All  relevant  documentation  detailing  the  construction  project. 

•  An  estimate  of  the  total  amount  obligated  for  the  construction  project. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  submit,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  2004,  a  report  on  obligation  and  expenditure  of  operation  and  maintenance  funds  during  that  quarter  for 
construction  projects. 

Accordingly,  the  following  procedures  will  apply  to  the  use  of  operation  and  maintenance  appropriations  for 
construction  activities  during  FY  2004  under  section  2808: 

•  The  Military  Department  or  Defense  Agency  will  submit  candidate  construction  projects  to  USD(C).  The 
request  will  include  a  description  and  estimated  cost  of  the  project  (use  attached  format  and  provide 
DD 1391  if  available).  The  request  will  also  include  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Military  Depart¬ 
ment  (or  his  designee)  or  Director  of  the  Defense  Agency  that  the  project  meets  the  conditions  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  2808. 

•  The  USD(C)  will  review  the  candidate  projects  in  coordination  with  the  USD(AT&L)  and  the  Director  of  Joint 
Staff. 

•  The  USD(C)  will  notify  the  Military  Department  or  Defense  Agency  when  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
project. 

•  Not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  obligation  of  operation  and  maintenance  funds  for  the  project,  the  Military 
Department  or  Defense  Agency  will  fax  the  attached  form  (with  the  bottom  portion  completed)  and  DD 
1391  to  the  USD(C).  Explain  any  differences  from  the  original  request. 

•  Not  later  than  1 5  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  FY  2004,  the  Military  Department  or  Defense  Agency 
will  submit  to  the  USD(C)  a  spreadsheet  showing  obligation  and  expenditure  for  each  construction  project 
during  that  quarter.  Explain  any  adjustments  to  the  data  previously  submitted  to  USD(C). 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  is  delegated  the  authority  and  assigned  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  such  determinations  and  certifications,  issue  such  waivers,  and  submit  such 
notifications  and  reports  as  may  be  required  under  section  2808. 


Enclosure 


cc:  USD(AT&L) 
USD(C) 


Editor’s  note:  To  view  and  print  the 


enclosure  to  this  memorandum,  go  to  the 
Director,  Defense  Procurement  and  Acqui¬ 
sition  Policy  Web  site  at  <  tp://www.ac( 
osd.mil/dpap/>. 
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ACQUISITION, 
TECHNOLOGY  AND 
LOGISTICS 


THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

30 1 0  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  2030 1-3010 


FEB  20,  2004 


MEMORANDUM  FOR:  SEE  DISTRIBUTION 

SUBJECT:  Radio  Frequency  Identification  (RFID)  Policy— UPDATE 

This  memorandum  updates  the  “Radio  Frequency  Identification  (RFID)  Policy,”  dated  October  2, 2003. 
This  policy  update  provides  revised  business  rules  for  the  use  of  high  data  capacity  active  RFID  (Attachment 
1 )  and  an  initial  set  of  business  rules  for  the  implementation  of  passive  RFID  and  the  use  of  the  Electronic 
Product  Code  (EPC)-compliant  tags  within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  supply  chain  (Attachment  2). 
This  policy  and  associated  business  rules  will  continue  to  be  refined  as  we  implement  the  active  RFID 
capability  and  pilot  the  passive  RFID  capability  over  the  next  six  months. 

DoD  Components  will  continue  maximum  effort  to  immediately  implement  and  expand  the  use  of  high 
data  capacity  active  RFID  currently  employed  in  the  DoD  operational  environment.  DoD  Components  will  also 
plan  for  a  January  1 , 2005,  implementation  of  the  passive  RFID  business  rules.  These  rules,  which  are  in 
Attachment  2,  include  the  requirement  for  DoD  suppliers  to  put  passive  RFID  tags  on  the  cases  and  pallets  of 
materiel  shipped  to  the  DoD  as  well  as  on  the  packaging  of  all  items  requiring  a  Unique  Identification  (UID). 
DoD  Components  will  establish  an  initial  capability  to  read  passive  RFID  tags  and  use  the  data  at  key  sites  by 
January  2005.  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  has  committed  to  making  the  strategic  distribution  centers 
(San  Joaquin,  CA,  and  Susquehanna,  PA)  capable  of  reading  passive  RFID  attached  to  shipments  received 
from  suppliers  and  applying  passive  RFID  tags  on  shipments  to  DoD  activities  and  units  by  that  date. 

A  key  component  to  implementing  RFID  throughout  our  supplier  base  is  the  publication  of  a  Defense 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (DFAR)  rule  governing  the  application  of  RFID  to  the  case/pallet/item 
packaging  for  materiel  purchased  by  the  Department.  To  that  end,  I  have  directed  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Logistics  and  Materiel  Readiness)  (DUSD(L&MR))  to  work  with  Defense  Procurement  and 
Acquisition  Policy  to  develop  a  proposed  rule  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register  by  May  2004.  The  rule 
will  require  passive  RFID  tagging  at  the  case,  pallet,  and  UID  item  packaging  level  for  all  new  solicitations 
issued  after  October  1 , 2004,  for  delivery  of  materiel  on  or  after  January  1 , 2005. 

Use  of  RFID  to  streamline  our  supply  chain  includes  the  integration  of  RFID  event  data  into  the  DoD 
logistics  information  systems.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary  (Logistics 
Systems  Management)  will  determine  the  requirements  needed  to  integrate  the  RFID  data  into  the  DoD 
data  environment  in  consonance  with  the  Business  Enterprise  Architecture.  The  effort  will  include  the 
integration  with  legacy/modernized  logistics  systems,  middleware  translation  requirements,  architecture 
and  enterprise  infrastructure  requirements,  and  data  security  issues.  The  results  of  this  effort  will  be 
available  March  2004  and  will  assist  DoD  in  decisions  for  legacy  systems  support  as  well  as  new  systems 
development  across  the  DoD. 
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In  order  to  provide  a  capability  to  purchase  passive  RFID  technology  and  leverage  the  purchasing  power 
across  the  Department,  the  Army’s  Program  Executive  Office  Enterprise  Information  Systems  (PEO  EIS)  office  will 
establish  a  multi-award  contract  mechanism  to  procure  EPC-compliant  technology.  Contracts  will  only  be  awarded 
to  vendors  who  meet  the  published  EPC  tag  specification. 

Much  remains  to  be  completed  prior  to  issuing  the  final  RFID  policy  in  July  2004.  This  requires  your 
continued  strong  support  of  an  RFID  policy  development  effort  led  by  the  Assistant  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
(Supply  Chain  Integration).  The  RFID  IPT  will  complete  the  following  tasks  and  resolve  the  remaining  issues 
outlined  below. 

•  Finalize  DoD  requirements  for  use  of  the  EPC  (March  2004) 

•  Finalize  DoD  passive  RFID  technical  specifications— tags  and  infrastructure  (March  2004) 

•  Identify  RFID  budget  requirements  (March  2004) 

•  Conduct  a  second  DoD  RFID  Summit  for  Industry  (April  2004) 

•  Publish  a  proposed  DFARS  Rule  for  the  application  of  passive  RFID  tags  at  point  of  origin 
(manufacturer/vendor)  on  items  procured  by  DoD  (May  2004) 

•  Complete  an  analysis  of  the  initial  RFID  implementation  projects  (June  2004) 

•  Complete  an  analysis  of  applicable  regulations  and  other  requirements,  such  as  Flazards  of 
Electromagnetic  Radiation  to  Ordnance  (HERO)  certification  (June  2004) 

•  Provide  a  final  RFID  policy  and  implementation  strategy  (July  2004) 

•  Implement  passive  RFID  contract  schedule  (August  2004) 

•  Develop  an  education  and  training  plan  for  DoD  RFID  (September  2004) 

•  Issue  final  DFARS  rule  effective  October  1 , 2004  (September  2004) 

We  will  continue  to  partner  with  our  suppliers  on  this  critical  initiative.  An  RFID-enabled  DoD  supply  chain  will 
reduce  our  operating  costs,  allow  us  to  refocus  critical  manpower  resources,  and  will  provide  a  key  enabler  for  the 
asset  visibility  support  needed  by  our  warfighters.  Your  efforts  are  vital  to  our  success  in  meeting  this  requirement. 
Additional  information  is  available  at  http://www.acq.osd.mil/log/rfid/index.html. 


Attachments: 
As  stated 


Editor’s  note:  To  view  the  distribution  and 


attachments  to  this  memorandum,  go  to  the 


DoD  Supply  Chain  Integration  Web  site  at 

<http://www.acq.osd.mil/log/logistics_ 


materiel_readiness/organizations/sci/rfid/ 

rfid_policy.html>. 
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THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

3000  DEFENSE  PENTAGON 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  2030 1  -3000 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  MclTCh  30,  2004 

LOGISTICS  1 

MEMORANDUM  FOR:  SEE  DISTRIBUTION 

SUBJECT:  Implementing  Systems  Engineering  Plans  in  DoD — Interim  Guidance 

On  February  20,  2004,  the  Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  Technology 
and  Logistics  (USDAT&L)  took  a  major  step  to  reinvigorate  DoD  Systems  Engineering  by  signing 
into  policy  a  requirement  that  “All  programs  responding  to  a  capabilities  or  requirements 
document... shall  develop  a  Systems  Engineering  Plan  (SEP)  for  Milestone  Decision  Authority 
(MDA)  approval  in  conjunction  with  each  Milestone  review.”  This  memorandum  provides  interim 
guidance  concerning  the  purpose  and  content  of  these  plans.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  your 
representative  to  the  new  Systems  Engineering  Forum  to  capture  best  practices  and  mature  this 
guidance  overtime.  The  SEP  will  be  addressed  more  completely  in  future  updates  to  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Guidebook. 

The  purpose  of  the  SEP  is  to  lay  out  a  plan  that  should  guide  all  technical  aspects  of  an  acquisition  program. 
Program  managers  should  establish  the  SEP  early  in  the  program  definition  phase  and  update  it  at  each 
subsequent  milestone.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  living  document,  tailored  to  the  program,  and  a  roadmap  that 
supports  program  management  by  defining  comprehensive  systems  engineering  activities,  addressing  both 
government  and  contractor  technical  activities  and  responsibilities.  The  SEP  describes  the  program’s  overall 
technical  approach,  including  systems  engineering  processes;  resources;  and  key  technical  tasks,  activities, 
and  events  along  with  their  metrics  and  success  criteria.  Integration  or  linkage  with  other  program  management 
control  efforts  such  as  integrated  master  plans,  integrated  master  schedules,  technical  performance  measures, 
and  earned  value  management  is  fundamental  to  successful  application. 

There  is  no  prescribed  format  for  the  SEP.  However,  it  should  address  how  systems  engineering  will 
support  the  translation  of  system  capability  needs  into  an  effective,  suitable  product  that  is  sustainable  at  an 
affordable  cost.  Specifically,  a  well-prepared  SEP  will  address  the  integration  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
program  with  the  overall  program  planning,  systems  engineering  activities,  and  execution  tracking  to  include: 

•  The  systems  engineering  processes  to  be  applied  in  the  program  (e.g.,  from  a  standard,  a  capabil¬ 
ity  maturity  model,  or  the  contractor’s  process).  Describe  how  the  processes  will  be  implemented 
and  how  they  will  be  tailored  to  meet  individual  acquisition  phase  objectives.  Describe  how  the  SE 
processes  will  support  the  technical  and  programmatic  products  required  of  each  phase. 

•  The  system’s  technical  baseline  approach.  Describe  how  the  technical  baseline  will  be  developed, 
managed,  and  used  to  control  system  requirements,  design,  integration,  verification,  and  vali¬ 
dation.  Include  a  discussion  of  metrics  (e.g.,  technical  performance  measures)  for  the  technical 
effort  and  how  these  metrics  will  be  used  to  measure  progress. 
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•  Event-driven  timing,  conduct,  success  criteria,  and  expected  products  of  technical  reviews;  and  how  tech¬ 
nical  reviews  will  be  used  to  assess  technical  maturity,  assess  technical  risk,  and  support  program  deci¬ 
sions.  SEP  updates  shall  include  results  of  completed  technical  reviews. 

•  The  integration  of  systems  engineering  into  the  program’s  integrated  product  teams  (IPTs).  Describe  how 
systems  engineering  activities  will  be  integrated  within  and  coordinated  across  IPTs;  how  the  IPTs  will  be 
organized;  what  SE  tools  they  will  employ;  and  their  resources,  staffing,  management  metrics,  and  inte¬ 
gration  mechanisms.  Describe  how  systems  engineering  activities  are  integrated  in  the  program’s  over¬ 
all  integrated  schedules. 

For  programs  where  the  USD(AT&L)  is  the  Milestone  Decision  Authority  (MDA),  components  shall  submit  the  SEP 
to  me  at  least  30  days  before  the  scheduled  Defense  Acquisition  Board  (DAB)  milestone  review.  My  staff  and  I  will 
evaluate  each  program’s  SEP  in  preparation  for  the  DAB  review  and  in  support  of  Defense  Systems’  other  acquisition 
and  assessment  support  activities.  I  encourage  all  MDAs  to  take  similar  actions. 

The  referenced  SEP  policy  is  already  in  effect,  so  I  urge  you  to  distribute  this  guidance  memorandum  to  your 
Program  Executive  Officers,  Program  Managers,  and/or  Systems  Commanders.  For  addition  clarification  or  guidance 
on  SEP  tailoring,  please  contact  Mr.  Mark  Schaeffer,  Director,  Systems  Engineering,  (703)  695-7417, 
mark.schaeffer@osd.mil,  or  Mr.  Bob  Skalamera,  Deputy  Director,  systems  Engineering  (Enterprise  Development),  (703) 
695-2300,  robert.skalamera@osd.mil. 


Director,  Defense  Systems 

DISTRIBUTION: 

SERVICE  ACQUISITION  EXECUTIVES 
DOD  EXECUTIVE  AGENT  FOR  SPACE 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (NETWORK  &  INFORMATION 
INTEGRATION/CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER) 

DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (INSTALLATIONS  &  ENVIRONMENT) 

DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  (LOGISTICS  &  MATERIEL  READINESS) 

COMMANDER,  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  COMMAND 

DIRECTOR,  OPERATIONAL  TEST  &  EVALUATION 

DIRECTOR,  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS  &  EVALUATION 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  ADVANCED  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  CONTRACT  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  THREAT  REDUCTION  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  MISSILE  DEFENSE  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  GEOSPATIAL-INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

DIRECTOR,  ACQUISITION  RESOURCES  &  ANALYSIS 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  &  ACQUISITION  POLICY 

DIRECTOR,  DEFENSE  RESEARCH  &  ENGINEERING 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  FOR  FORCE  STRUCTURE,  RESOURCES  &  ASSESSMENT-J8 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20330-  1060 


APR  01  2004 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  SEE  DISTRIBUTION 
FROM:  SAF/AQ 

SUBJECT:  Release  of  Interim  Guidance  63-1 01 ,  Operation  of  the  Capabilities  Based  Acquisition 
System 

The  attached  Interim  Guidance,  Operation  of  the  Capabilities  Based  Acquisition  System,  is  effective 
immediately  upon  receipt,  replacing  AFI  63-1 01  dated  1 1  May  1 994.  The  Interim  Guidance  significantly  revises  Air 
Force  Acquisition  Policy  in  response  to  changes  in  Department  of  Defense  Directive  (DoDD)  5000.1 ,  The  Defense 
Acquisition  System ;  DoDI  5000.2,  Operation  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  System  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  5000 
Series);  acquisition-related  activities  in  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instruction  CJCS  3170.1  M,  Joint 
Capabilities  Integration  and  Development  System,  CJCS  Manual  (CJCSM)  3170.01,  Operation  of  the  Joint 
Capabilities  Integration  and  Development  System-,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force’s  Agile  Acquisition 
policies;  and  revised  AFPD  63-1 ,  Capabilities  Based  Acquisition  System. 

This  Interim  Guidance  was  developed  in  collaboration  with  efforts  to  revise  AF1 10-601 ,  Operational 
Capabilities  Requirements,  and  AFI  99-1 03,  Capabilities  Based  Test  and  Evaluation,  to  create  an  integrated 
process  for  rapidly  meeting  operator  needs.  The  three  documents  are  to  be  used  together.  Highlights  of  Interim 
Guidance  63-1 01  include:  incorporation  of  the  new  pre-Milestone  A  concept  from  DoD  5000  to  include  Concept 
Refinement  and  Technology  Development  Strategy;  introduction  to  Courses  of  Actions  (COAs);  the  Expectation 
Management  Agreement;  and  emphasis  on  Evolutionary  Acquisition  and  Spiral  Development,  the  preferred  DoD  and 
AF  acquisition  processes. 

This  Interim  Guidance  allows  the  opportunity  for  early  feedback  for  the  final  publication  of  AFI  63-1 01  and  will 
help  expedite  final  coordination.  Final  publication  is  planned  for  120  days  after  release  of  Interim  Guidance.  Formal 
coordination  will  occur  prior  to  final  publication. 


The  SAF/AQ  point  of  contact  for  this  Interim  Guidance  is  Ms  Sheryl  Jennings,  (703)  588-71 54  or  DSN425- 
7154.  Please  submit  comments  in  accordance  with  the  Comments  Resolution  Matrix  (CRM)  in  attachment  3  via 
email  to  Ms  Sheryl  Jennings  at:  sheryl.jennings@pentagon.af.mil.  The  deadline  for  comments  is  75  days  after  the 
release  of  the  Interim  Guidance. 


Attachments: 

1 .  Distribution 

2.  Interim  Guidance  63-101 

3.  CRM  Template 


MARVIN  W.  SAM  BUR 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Acqdisition) 


Editor’s  note:  To  view  the  attachments  to 
this  memorandum,  go  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Acquisition  Center  of  Excellence  (ACE)  Web 
site  at  http://www.safaq.hq.af.mil/ACE/. 
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OFFICE  OF  FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT  POLICY 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20503 


March  11, 2004 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  COUNCIL 

SENIOR  AGENCY  PROCUREMENT  EXECUTIVES 

FROM: 


SUBJECT:  Revised  FAR  Process 

The  Federal  Acquisition  Regulatory  Council  has  established  a  revised  process  for  developing  changes 
to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR).  While  maintaining  the  benefits  of  full  deliberation  and  agency 
coordination  provided  by  the  twenty-year-old  former  process,  the  Council  expects  the  revisions  to  increase 
responsiveness  to  requests  for  FAR  changes  from  both  the  public  and  government. 

Five  newly  formed  teams  replace  the  twenty-eight  standing  committees  formerly  responsible  for 
drafting  recommended  FAR  changes.  The  teams  are  composed  of  representatives  from  military  and  civilian 
agencies.  Each  team  chair  is  organizationally  accountable  to  one  of  the  agencies  that  make  up  the  Council. 
For  the  first  time,  representatives  from  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  are  participating  as 
permanent  members  of  the  teams  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  Civilian  Agency  Acquisition  Council  (CAAC)  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Regulations  Council  (DAR 
Council)  direct  the  activities  of  the  teams.  When  appropriate,  the  Council  will  provide  upfront  policy  guidance 
on  significant  matters.  The  CAAC  and  DARC  will  review  team  recommendations  concurrently,  a  change  from 
past  practice  when  reviews  were  done  sequentially. 

The  new  team  structure  will  significantly  reduce  the  resources  required  to  make  a  FAR  change,  and  at 
the  same  time,  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  FAR  rulemaking  process. 
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Attending  a  February  2004 
Performance  Support  Workshop 
in  support  of  the  DoD  Small 
and  Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization  office  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  are 
from  left:  DAU  President  Frank 
Anderson  Jr.;  Linda  Oliver, 
deputy  director,  DoD  Small  and 
Disadvantaged  Business 
Utilization  office;  and  Eugene 
Cornelius,  former  associate 
director  for  business  develop¬ 
ment,  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Photo  by  Army  Sgt.  Timothy  Stovall 


SMALL  AND  DISADVANTAGED  BUSINESS 
CERTIFICATION  PROCESS  WORKSHOP 

“PERFORMANCE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  DOD 
AT&L  WORKFORCE  IN  ACTION” 

Marcia  Richard 

n  Feb.  24  and  25,  the  Defense  Acquisition  Uni¬ 
versity  (DAU)  hosted  a  successful  Performance 
Support  workshop  in  support  of  the  DoD  Small 
and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  (DoD  SADBU) 
office  and  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA).  The 
workshop,  held  in  the  DAU  Management  Deliberation 
Center  and  facilitated  by  Bill  McGovern,  Curricula  De¬ 
velopment  and  Support  Center  (CDSC),  was  conducted 
to  assist  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  in  its 
first  steps  to  re-engineer  the  small  and  disadvantaged 
business  certification  process. 

The  SBA  currently  provides  the  SDB  certification  service 
for  28  federal  agencies  of  which  DoD  is  its  largest  pay¬ 
ing  customer.  DAU  President  Frank  Anderson  Jr.,  par¬ 
ticipated  for  several  hours  on  both  days  of  the  workshop 
and  shared  many  of  the  challenges  and  success  stories 
that  DAU  has  experienced  as  it  progressed  through  its 
transformation  over  the  past  3  Vi  years.  Many  of  the  DAU 
experiences  were  similar  in  nature  to  what  the  SBA  is 
currently  experiencing,  and  representative  of  issues  that 
organizations  are  forced  to  deal  with  as  they  transform. 

Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Scott  Miller  from  the  DAU  Midwest  Re¬ 
gion  participated  in  the  workshop  and  briefed  the  LEAN 
concept  (eliminating  waste  from  process/procedures)  to 
the  group.  Army  Col.  Gus  Mancuso  from  the  Army's 
SADBU  office  was  a  very  active  participant  in  the  work¬ 


shop  bringing  with  him  the  added  insight  of  the 
warfigher's  perspective.  Also  participating  in  the  work¬ 
shop  was  Linda  Oliver,  deputy  director,  DoD  SADBU  of¬ 
fice,  and  Sharon  Drago,  assistant  director  DoD  SADBU 
and  a  member  of  Oliver’s  staff.  Attending  from  the  SBA 
was  Eugene  Cornelius,  deputy  administrator,  Office  of 
Business  Development  and  1 6  of  his  staff  who  are  di¬ 
rectly  involved  with  the  SDB  certification  process.  Mar¬ 
cia  Richard,  CDSC  and  project  manager  for  the  effort 
was  also  a  participant. 

DAU  has  agreed  to  assist  the  SBA  in  a  follow-on  session, 
phase  two  of  the  SDB  certification  re-engineering  effort: 
Implementation.  For  more  information  on  the  certifica¬ 
tion  process,  contact  Marcia  Richard  at  marcia. 

richard@dau.mil. 

Richard  is  the  associate  director  for  performance  support , 
DAU  Curricula  Development  and  Support  Center,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 

AMC’S  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  INFORMA¬ 
TION  ASSURANCE  (IA)  CONFERENCE  & 
EXPOSITION  (JULY  7-8,  2004) 

he  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC),  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Technology  Forums,  Inc.,  will  hold  its 
Annual  National  Information  Assurance  (I A)  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exposition  July  7-8,  2004,  at  Rock  Island, 
Ill.  Conference  planners  are  developing  an  IA  confer¬ 
ence  targeted  toward  the  needs  of  AMC,  including  panel 
discussions  and  presentations  on  communications,  in¬ 
formation  security,  and  wireless  technology  For  further 
information  on  the  conference,  watch  the  conference 
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Web  site  at  <  https://www.technology  forums.com/ 
upcoming_events/  >  .  Information  will  be  posted  as  it 
becomes  available. 

ENERGY  2004  WORKSHOP 
(AUG.  8-11,  2004) 

he  Energy  2004  workshop,  scheduled  for  August 
8-11  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  designed  for  federal, 
state,  local,  and  private  sector  energy  managers, 
energy  service  companies,  utilities,  procurement  offi¬ 
cials,  engineers,  and  other  energy  professionals.  Topics 
that  will  be  covered  include  establishing  or  improving 
an  energy  management  program,  procuring  renewable 
and  energy-efficient  products  and  services,  and  incor¬ 
porating  sustainable  design  concepts.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  please  visit  the  Energy  2004  Web  site  at 
<  http://www.energy2004.ee.doe.gov/  > . 

SOLE  2004:  “FUTURE  LOGISTICS: 

THE  INTEGRATED  ENTERPRISE” 

(AUG.  29-SEPT.  2,  2004) 

OLE,  The  International  Society  of  Logistics,  will 
hold  SOLE  2004,  its  39th  Annual  International 
Conference  and  Exhibition  from  Aug.  29  through 
Sept.  2,  2004,  at  the  Norfolk  Marriott  Waterside  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.  This  year’s  conference  theme  is  “Future  Logis¬ 
tics:  The  Integrated  Enterprise.”  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Scott 
G.  West,  quartermaster  general  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Center  will  serve  as  both  the  defense  chair  and  the 
conference  host. 

Joining  him  as  the  industry  chair  is  Clayton  (Clay)  M. 
Jones,  chairman,  president,  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Rockwell  Collins,  selected  in  January  2004  by  Forbes 
magazine  as  the  “best  managed  aerospace  and  defense 
company  in  America.”  Senior  leaders  from  the  defense, 
industry,  academic,  and  business  communities  will  par¬ 
ticipate  throughout  the  conference,  both  as  plenary  and 
panel  session  members.  For  more  information,  visit 
SOLE’s  Web  site  at  <http://www.sole.org/conference. 
asp  >  or  call  301-459-8446. 

ASTD  BENCHMARKING  FORUM  SPRING 
2004  MEETING 

MANAGING  WITH  METRICS: 
DATA-DRIVEN  WORKPLACE  LEARNING 
AND  PERFORMANCE 

Christina  Cavoli 

fter  a  hefty  investment  of  financial  and  human 
capital,  your  new  training  program  has  finally 
gotten  off  the  ground,  and  now  your  boss  wants 
to  know:  Where's  the  return  on  our  investment? 


If  you've  done  your  homework,  you  can  respond  with 
credible  and  meaningful  data  that  can  pinpoint  how  that 
investment  in  training  and  performance  is  paying  off. 

At  the  ASTD  Benchmarking  Forum  “Managing  with  Met¬ 
rics:  Data-Driven  Workplace  Learning  and  Performance,” 
held  at  Defense  Acquisition  University  April  28-29  and 
hosted  by  Boeing  and  DAU,  learning  and  performance 
professionals  gathered  with  this  focus  in  mind.  Provid¬ 
ing  the  big  picture  presentation  was  Reza  Sisakhti,  Di¬ 
rector,  Learning  &  Performance  Practice,  Productivity 
ynamics,  who  enumerated  steps  for  capturing  the  im¬ 
pact  of  training  in  a  work  environment.  Titled  “Manag¬ 
ing  with  Metrics  at  a  Macro  and  Micro  Level:  Experi¬ 
ences  and  Lessons  Learned  in  Multiple  Organizations,” 
the  presentation  outlined  frameworks  for  measuring  the 
overall  benefits  of  training  initiatives  (macro-level  per¬ 
spective)  and  capturing  the  bottom-line  business  impact 
of  particular,  individual  strategic  initiatives  (micro-level 
perspective). 

“I  don't  have  a  silver  bullet,”  Sisakhti  admitted,  “just  a 
lot  of  experience  in  measuring  these  things.”  He  demon¬ 
strated  this  experience  with  an  overview  of  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  appropriate  metrics  that  allow  various  types  of 
training  and  education  to  be  evaluated.  “You  need  to  re¬ 
ally  do  your  homework,”  Sisakhti  said,  adding  that  an¬ 
ticipating  the  measurement  criteria  before  deploying 
any  training  is  the  key  to  creating  successful  metrics. 

Methods  of  measuring  the  impact  of  training  must  be 
tailored  to  fit  specific  circumstances.  From  a  micro  per¬ 
spective,  these  measurements  vary  between  easily  es¬ 
tablished,  fixed  criteria  to  more  subjective  evaluations. 
For  example,  evaluating  skill-building  or  technical  train¬ 
ing  is  straightforward.  Such  training  is  an  easy  sell:  it 
provides  a  new  procedure,  tool,  or  technique,  such  as 
teaching  a  technician  to  install  a  cable,  that  results  in 
the  establishment  of  a  solid  skill  set.  If  the  training  works, 
the  results  are  easily  quantifiable;  management  can 
count  the  number  of  technicians  now  trained  to  install 
cables,  or  measure  how  much  faster  cables  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  after  new  training  is  conducted. 

Measuring  context-dependent  initiatives,  such  as  man¬ 
agement  of  training  or  leadership  skills,  is  more  sub¬ 
jective.  Such  training  cannot  be  applied  uniformly;  not 
everyone  will  apply  the  new  skills  and  styles  in  the  same 
way.  Establishing  uniform  measurements  of  effective¬ 
ness  results  in  ambiguous,  meaningless  goals  such  as 
“increased  production”  or  “increased  profits”  that  are 
too  far  removed  from  the  actual  training  to  be  of  value. 
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To  meaningfully  capture  the  results  of  such  training, 
measurements  must  shadow  how  the  learned  skills  are 
being  used;  measurements  must  be  contextual,  and  ap¬ 
plied  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  After  teaching  manage¬ 
ment  skills,  trainers  must  investigate  how  the  skills  were 
then  employed.  Did  managers  focus  the  new  skills  on 
teamwork?  On  mentoring?  On  improving  communica¬ 
tion?  Where  and  how  did  different  groups  receiving  the 
training  use  the  new  knowledge?  Individualized  follow¬ 
up  may  be  necessary  to  track  how  people  used  new 
skills.  This  kind  of  tracking  suggests  that  context-de¬ 
pendent  initiatives  need  a  menu  of  measurement  cri¬ 
teria,  not  pre-determined  specific  outcomes. 

If  such  tailored  tracking  seems  unwieldy,  Sisakhti  pro¬ 
vided  an  action  plan.  After  being  exposed  to  education 
and  new  ideas,  members  of  the  group  each  developed 
a  three-month  action  plan  that  outlined  how  the  new 
skills  could  be  leveraged  in  their  jobs.  After  45  days,  in¬ 
terviews  are  conducted  to  solicit  feedback  on  the  im¬ 
plementation  and  success  of  these  action  plans.  Inter¬ 
views  are  conducted  again  after  three  months.  Such 
feedback  can  then  be  collected  and  reviewed,  and  the 
impact  of  the  training  can  be  measured. 

No  matter  the  type  of  training,  it  is  essential  to  estab¬ 
lish  what  the  criteria  are  for  evaluating  success.  Sisakhti 
added  that  setting  up  a  measurement  system  based  on 
the  client's  own  language  and  technical  vocabulary  is 
also  critical  in  effectively  capturing  the  right  measure¬ 
ments.  Again,  adequate  preparation  before  deploying 
the  training  is  key. 

Infrastructure  investment  initiatives  require  yet  another 
approach.  For  example,  if  an  independent  Web-based 
learning  system  has  been  established,  the  content  and 
skill  sets  being  taught  must  be  evaluated,  but  the  por¬ 
tal  itself  needs  also  be  evaluated.  If  the  infrastructure  is 
not  supporting  the  training,  that  must  be  captured  by 
the  appropriate  metrics. 

Moving  to  a  macro  view  adds  yet  another  layer  of  com¬ 
plexity.  After  considering  all  the  micro  initiatives,  a  com¬ 
pany  may  question  the  overall  impact  on  the  bottom 
line.  All  the  seminars,  ongoing  training,  new  infrastruc¬ 
tures  to  improve  the  learning  environment — what  does 
it  all  add  up  to? 

A  macro  perspective  must  provide  a  means  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  aggregate  impact  of  multiple  initiatives  and 


the  cumulative  impact  of  total  investment.  One  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  challenge  of  measuring  the  overall  impact 
of  isolated  learning  initiatives  is  a  time  series  mea¬ 
surement  design.  Such  a  framework  selects  a  “unit  of 
analysis”— managers,  sales  people,  service  profes¬ 
sionals,  departments— who  have  all  completed  multi¬ 
ple  initiatives,  and  measures  their  progress  over  time 
to  assess  the  overall  impact  of  training.  Metrics  to  con¬ 
sider  for  such  a  design  include  employee  loyalty,  re¬ 
tention,  innovation,  customer  satisfaction,  and  finan¬ 
cial  and  industry  benchmarks. 

Sisakhti  added  a  further  level  for  consideration:  the  or¬ 
ganizational  perspective.  The  learning  function  itself  is 
an  organization  in  its  own  right;  metrics  are  often  nec¬ 
essary  to  create  a  balanced  scorecard  for  the  learning 
organization. 

Too  often,  lower-level  metrics  aimed  at  micro  initiatives 
focus  on  the  whole,  creating  criteria  that  are  too  broad 
or  far  removed  to  effectively  measure  the  results  of  train¬ 
ing.  Micro  initiatives  demand  specifically  tailored  met¬ 
rics.  A  focus  on  the  big  picture,  however,  remains  equally 
important;  a  macro  perspective  is  necessary  to  provide 
answers  when  a  CEO  asks,  “What  are  we  finally  getting 
for  all  our  investment?”  Planning  must  be  done  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  deploying  training  to  establish  a  soundly  struc¬ 
tured  system  to  capture  information  for  both  the  micro 
and  macro  perspectives. 

Zavo  is  a  freelance  writer /editor  providing  contract  sup¬ 
port  to  Defense  AT&L. 

7TH  ANNUAL  SYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 
CONFERENCE  (OCT.  25-28,  2004) 

major  conference  focusing  on  Mission  Areas 
and  Capabilities  of  Defense  Systems,  including 
Interoperability,  Supportability,  and  Reducing 
Total  Ownership  Costs,  will  be  convened  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
Oct.  25-28,  2004,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Industrial  Association,  Systems  Engineering  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  conference  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Di¬ 
rector,  Systems  Engineering,  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  Technology  and  Logistics 
(AT&L),  Defense  Systems,  with  technical  co-sponsorship 
by  the  International  Council  on  Systems  Engineering  (IN- 
COSE). 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  go  to  <  http://regis- 
ter.ndia.org/interview/register.ndia?#September2004  > . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 

RELEASE  (MAY  3,  2004) 

SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  ANNOUNCES 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AWARD  WINNERS 

ecretary  of  Defense  Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  today 
announced  the  winners  of  the  2003  Secretary  of 
Defense  Annual  Environmental  Awards.  The  win¬ 
ners  and  categories  for  which  they  are  recognized  are: 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.,  Natural  Resources  Con¬ 
servation-Small  Installations 

Gregory  Lee,  347th  Civil  Engineering  Squadron,  Moody 
Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  Natural  Resources  Conservation 
-  Individual  Team 

Marine  Air  Ground  Task  Force  Training  Command,  Twen- 

tynine  Palms,  Calif.,  Cultural  Resources  Management- 
Installation 

U.S.  Naval  Support  Activity  Bahrain,  Environmental  Qual¬ 
ity— Non-Industrial  Installation 

Lt.  Col.  Ronald  Swafford,  Hawaii  Army  National  Guard, 
Fort  Ruger,  Hawaii,  Environmental  Quality — Individ¬ 
ual/Team 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.,  Pollution  Prevention — In¬ 
dustrial  Installation 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Okla.,  Environmental  Restoration 
—Installation 

45th  Space  Wing,  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  Environ¬ 
mental  Restoration— Individual/Team 


Aeronautical  Systems  Center,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 

Base,  Ohio,  Environmental  Excellence  in  Weapon  Sys¬ 
tem  Acquisition — Team 

Recognizing  excellence  in  environmental  management 
is  a  crucial  element  in  Department  of  Defense  efforts 
to  support  the  twin  imperatives  of  producing  the  best- 
trained  military  force  in  the  world  while  providing  the 
best  environmental  stewardship  possible.  Each  year,  the 
secretary  of  defense  honors  installations,  teams  and  in¬ 
dividuals  for  outstanding  environmental  management 
by  military  and  civilian  personnel,  at  both  domestic  and 
overseas  bases,  to  sustain  military  readiness  and  train¬ 
ing  and  operational  capabilities. 

Environmental  awards  are  given  for  six  categories: 


•  Natural  Resources  Conservation 

•  Cultural  Resources  Management 

•  Environmental  Quality 

•  Pollution  Prevention 

•  Environmental  Excellence  in  Weapon  System  Acqui¬ 
sition 

•  Environmental  Restoration. 

The  environmental  programs  for  these  categories  sup¬ 
port  the  U.S.  military  mission,  protect  our  national  her¬ 
itage,  and  promote  quality  of  life. 

Additional  information  on  the  environmental  awards 
is  available  at  <  https://www.denix.osd.mil  >  . 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MARCH  8,  2004) 

DOD  TO  AWARD  $8.4  MILLION  FOR 

SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  RESEARCH 

he  Department  of  Defense  announced  today  plans 
to  award  $8.4  million  to  1 5  academic  institutions 
in  1 2  states  to  perform  research  in  science  and 
engineering  fields  important  to  national  defense. 

Twenty  projects  were  competitively  selected  under  the 
fiscal  2004  Defense  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate 
Competitive  Research  (DEPSCoR),  which  is  designed  to 
expand  research  opportunities  in  states  that  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  received  the  least  funding  in  federal  support 
for  university  research.  The  average  award  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  $420,000.  All  awards  are  subject  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  negotiations  between  DoD  and 
the  academic  institutions. 

Academic  researchers  in  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  the  U.S.  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  were 
eligible  to  receive  awards  under  this  competition. 

The  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  the  Army 
Research  Office,  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  so¬ 
licited  proposals  using  a  defense-wide  broad  agency  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  announcement  was  published  on  the 
Internet  and  accessed  by  the  DEPSCoR  state  commit¬ 
tees,  which  solicited  and  selected  projects  for  each  state's 
proposal.  In  response,  20  state  proposal  packages  con¬ 
sisting  of  1 80  projects  were  submitted,  requesting  more 
than  $101 .5  million. 

The  list  of  projects  selected  for  fiscal  2004  DEPSCoR 
funding  can  be  found  on  the  Web  at  <http://www.de- 

fenselink.mil/news/Mar2004/d20040308cr.pdf  > . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MARCH  9,  2004) 

TRANSFORMATIONAL  INSTRUMENTA¬ 
TION  RESEARCH  GRANTS  ANNOUNCED 

he  Department  of  Defense  announced  today  the 
selection  of  Rice  University,  Drexel  University, 
and  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  to  receive 
research  grants,  as  a  part  of  its  effort  to  transform  re¬ 
search  programs  to  exploit  emerging  scientific  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  more  responsive  to  DoD  needs. 

The  three  awards  total  approximately  $2.8  million  in 
fiscal  2004,  and  up  to  $  1 4.7  million  over  five  years.  The 
research  grants  are  a  part  of  the  DoD  Multidisciplinary 
University  Research  Initiative  (MURI)  program,  which 
focuses  on  multidisciplinary  research  themes  vital  to  na¬ 
tional  defense.  All  awards  are  subject  to  the  successful 
completion  of  negotiations  between  DoD  research  of¬ 
fices  and  the  academic  institutions. 

The  laboratory  instrumentation  design  research  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  a  systematic  and  sustained  effort  aimed  at  de¬ 
veloping  the  next  generation  of  research  tools,  as  well 
as  a  new  cadre  of  scientists  and  engineers  who  are  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  art  and  science  of  building  instruments,  de¬ 
vices,  and  equipment.  The  invention  and  development 
of  new  research  instruments  will  lead  to  advances  in 
scientific  innovation  and  to  the  discovery  of  new  things 
that  have  yet  to  be  explained,  such  as  fast  electron  dy¬ 
namics  in  semiconductors. 

The  selected  awards  include  a  multimodality  spectro¬ 
scope  for  nanoscale  optical  imaging  the  structure  of  pep¬ 
tides,  proteins,  and  viruses  in  their  native  environment; 
remote  nondestructive  testing  and  measurement  of 
power  systems  for  isolating  and  diagnosing  failures  in 
the  power  grid;  and  laser  instrumentation  for  attosec- 
ond  experimentation  to  probe  the  fast  electron  dynam¬ 
ics  in  electronic  devices.  These  new  research  tools  will 
revolutionize  scientific  research  and  transform  our  re¬ 
search  capabilities  to  address  the  urgent  need  for  un¬ 
derstanding  biological  responses  to  chem-bio  agents  and 
for  understanding  electronic  devices  for  information  tech- 
nology. 

Today's  announcement  is  the  result  of  a  rigorous  merit 
competition  as  a  part  of  the  DoD  MURI  program.  The 
awards  will  provide  support  for  research,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  and  laboratory  instrumentation  development. 
These  awards  represent  DoD's  long-term  commitment 
to  supporting  basic  science  research  and  transforma¬ 
tional  initiatives. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MARCH  23,  2004) 

STANDARDIZATION  PROGRAM 
PRESENTS  ANNUAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARDS 

our  individuals  and  three  teams  have  received 
awards  from  the  Defense  Standardization  Pro¬ 
gram  Office  (DSPO)  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  last  fiscal  year.  The  awards 
were  presented  March  16,  during  a  ceremony  at  The 
National  Conference  Center,  Lansdowne,  Va. 

Since  1 987,  DSPO  has  recognized  individuals  and 
organizations  that  have  effected  significant  im¬ 
provements  in  quality,  reliability,  readiness,  cost 
reduction,  and  interoperability  through  standardization. 
The  DSP  mission  is  to  identify,  influence,  develop,  man¬ 
age,  and  provide  access  to  standardization  processes, 
products,  and  services  for  warfighters  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  logistics  communities.  In  addition,  the  program 
promotes  interoperability  and  assists  in  reducing  total 
ownership  cost  and  in  sustaining  readiness. 

Following  are  the  Defense  Standardization  Program 
award  recipients  for  2003: 


Individuals 


•  Alfredo  J.  Berard,  senior  electronics  engineer,  46th 
Test  Wing/Flight  Division,  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 
Berard  directed  an  international  team  of  industry  and 
tri-Service  DoD  experts  in  the  field  of  flight  test  teleme¬ 
try. 

•  James  C.  Byrd,  Avionics  Systems  Engineering  Branch, 
Wright- Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  Byrd  led  the 
effort  by  the  Air  Force  to  develop  revision  D  to  tri-Ser- 
vice  coordinated  military  standard  1760,  which  pro¬ 
vides  interoperability  of  weapons  across  a  variety  of 
aircraft. 

•  Kenneth  Henz,  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Defense  En¬ 
ergy  Support  Center,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  Henz  took  small 
databases  and  turned  them  into  an  automated  data 
processing  system  that  gathers  and  tracks  trends  in 
petroleum  quality  data. 

•  Clem  H.  Huckins,  Electronic  Systems  Center,  Hanscom 
Air  Force  Base,  Mass.  Huckins  led  a  group  of  techni¬ 
cal  experts  in  the  development  of  standardization 
agreement  4607,  the  NATO  Ground  Moving  Target  In¬ 
dicator  Format. 


Teams 


•  The  Joint  Strike  Fighter  Program  Office,  Air  Vehicle  Di¬ 
rectorate,  Weapons  Integration  Integrated  Product 

Team— Created  a  Joint  Service  store  certification  guide 
that  significantly  reduced  unique  weapon  require- 
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merits.  Members  are:  Navy  Capt.  David  L.  Prater,  Air 
Force  Capt.  John  R.  Brady,  Charles  D.  Wagner,  Mark 
S.  Jones,  and  John  D.  Fahnestock. 

•  Navy/Air  Force/Aerospace  Industry  Association— De¬ 
veloped  a  common  international  interactive  electronic 
technical  manual.  Team  members  are:  Joseph  Fuller, 
Steve  Holloway,  Eric  Jorgensen,  Herve  LeBoeuf,  and 
Dennis  Raitz. 

•  Advanced  Display  System  VME  Migration— Stan¬ 
dardized  the  hardware  technology  refresh  configura¬ 
tion  for  ten  Navy  programs.  Awardees  are:  Elaine  Chan¬ 
dler,  Stephen  W.  Froelich,  Diane  Jones,  Evangelos 
Karagiorgis,  and  Art  Peterson. 

Additional  information  on  the  Defense  Standardization 

Program,  this  year's  awardees,  and  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  may  be  obtained  by  visiting  the  DSP  Web  site  at 

< http://www.dsp.dla.mil/awards/awards-2003.htm  >  . 

AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(APRIL  1,  2004) 

DOD  PROGRESSES  IN  TRANSFORMING 
BUSINESS  PRACTICES,  STANDARDS 

Donna  Miles 

WASHINGTON — The  Defense  Department  is 
making  steady  progress  in  establishing  a 
common  set  of  business  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  eliminates  duplication  and  promotes  infor¬ 
mation  sharing,  Pentagon  financial  and  information  of¬ 
ficials  told  members  of  Congress  March  31 . 

JoAnn  Boutelle,  the  Pentagon's  deputy  chief  financial 
officer,  and  Margaret  Myers,  principal  office  director  for 
the  deputy  chief  information  officer,  outlined  DoD's  busi¬ 
ness  transformation  efforts  in  prepared  testimony  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Terrorism,  Unconventional 
Threats  and  Capabilities. 

Boutelle  described  “enormous  progress”  made  during 
the  past  three  years  to  overcome  decades-old  business 
practices  in  which  the  military  services  and  DoD  agen¬ 
cies  operated  with  some  2,300  independent  business 
systems  that  rarely  interacted  with  other  systems. 

“Their  information  could  not  be  easily  exchanged  nor 
aggregated  for  use  by  senior  DoD  leaders  for  decision 
making,”  Boutelle  told  the  subcommittee.  And  because 
the  systems  were  designed  for  specific  functional  pur¬ 
poses  such  as  logistics,  acquisition,  or  human  resources, 
they  rarely  produced  the  data  needed  to  generate  “clean, 
auditable  financial  statements,”  she  said. 


Boutelle  said  sweeping  changes  introduced  in  2001  cen¬ 
ter  on  eliminating  redundant  and  incompatible  systems 
by  using  more  efficient  business  practices. 

The  Business  Management  Modernization  Program, 
which  Boutelle  said  will  take  several  more  years  to  com¬ 
plete,  will  result  in  an  integrated  network  of  systems 
within  the  department.  “We  are  working  to  streamline, 
re-engineer  and  standardize  our  business  practices,  not 
simply  improve  the  handling  of  information.” 

Myers  called  the  program  “an  unprecedented  effort  to 
build  a  competitive  advantage  by  transforming  how  we 
do  defense  business.”  Through  business  transformation, 
she  said  DoD  “will  expend  fewer  resources  on  business 
processes  and  systems  (and)  ensure  that  men  and 
women  in  uniform  have  the  business  information  they 
need — whenever  and  wherever  they  need  it.” 

The  department  will  be  able  to  “inform  Congress  and 
the  public,  with  confidence,  on  how  we  use  our  re¬ 
sources,”  Myers  added. 

To  continue  funding  this  evolution,  the  fiscal  2005  de¬ 
fense  budget  request  includes  $122  million  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  what  Boutelle  called  its  centerpiece,  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Enterprise  Architecture.  The  architecture  will  serve 
as  a  blueprint  to  guide  the  department's  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  communities  in  transforming  their  processes  and 
systems,  Boutelle  explained. 

“We  are  at  a  critical  state  in  our  transformation,”  Boutelle 
said.  “We  are  off  to  a  strong  start,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done.” 

Boutelle  said  aggressively  implementing  the  Business 
Enterprise  Architecture  will  drive  the  department  to 
transform  its  business  practices  as  rapidly  as  possible 
while  improving  its  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  its  na¬ 
tional  security  mission. 

The  transformation,  Boutelle  said,  “is  as  complex  and 
difficult  as  any  challenge  the  department  has  faced,” 
but  the  stakes  are  enormous,  affecting  the  way  DoD 
manages  billions  of  dollars  in  assets,  liabilities,  and  ap¬ 
propriations. 

“Transformation  is  absolutely  crucial  to  DoD's  ability  to 
enhance  America's  national  security  in  this  era  of  ter¬ 
rorism  and  uncertainty,”  she  said.  “The  speed,  accuracy, 
interoperability,  reliability,  and  dependability  of  our  in¬ 
formation  resources  are  critical.” 
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AMERICAN  FORCES  PRESS  SERVICE 
(MAY  7,  2004) 

WOLFOWITZ  LAUDS  TOP  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 

Donna  Miles 

WASHINGTON— Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Paul  Wolfowitz  praised  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  five  military  installations  hon¬ 
ored  today  as  the  “best  of  the  best”  as  recipients  of  this 
year's  Commander  in  Chief's  Award  for  Installation  Ex¬ 
cellence. 

Speaking  at  a  Pentagon  ceremony  marking  the  20th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  award,  Wolfowitz  credited  the  efforts 
and  innovation  of  those  who  operate  and  maintain  out¬ 
standing  U.S.  military  installations  around  the  world. 

“Our  installations  are  the  home  of  U.S.  combat  power, 
and  our  installation  assets  are  an  inseparable  element 
of  the  nation's  military  readiness  and  wartime  effec¬ 
tiveness,”  he  said. 

Winners  of  the  2004  Commander  in  Chief  Annual  Award 
for  Installation  Excellence  are: 

•  Army — Fort  Stewart,  Hinesville,  Ga. 

•  Marine  Corps — Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Miramar, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

•  Navy — Naval  Air  Engineering  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.J. 
•  Air  Force — Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Marysville,  Calif. 

•  Defense  Logistics  Agency— Defense  Supply  Center 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Each  installation  was  selected  from  others  within  its  Ser¬ 
vice  or  agency  for  making  the  best  use  of  its  resources 
to  sustain  the  mission,  increase  workforce  productivity, 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  its  people,  explained 
Ray  DuBois,  deputy  undersecretary  for  installations  and 
environment. 

Wolfowitz  said  installations  honored,  and  other  out¬ 
standing  installations  throughout  DoD,  are  carrying  out 
the  important  job  of  “supporting  and  sustaining  those 
great  men  and  women”  who  are  guarding  the  national 
defense  and  taking  the  fight  to  the  enemy. 

“We  like  to  talk  about  combat  power  and  about  the  'point 
of  the  spear,'”  Wolfowitz  told  the  audience.  “But  a  spear 
requires  a  long  staff.  And  in  the  21st  century,  that  staff 
is  made  up  of  defense  installations  here  at  home  and 
around  the  world.” 


He  said  the  department's  ongoing  transformation  effort 
includes,  in  addition  to  new  technology  and  business 
practices,  a  commitment  to  sustaining,  restoring,  and 
modernizing  its  installation  assets  and  services.  This  in¬ 
cludes  eliminating  excess  and  obsolete  facilities  that 
plague  U.S.  military  installations. 

“Support  for  the  warfighter  requires  a  long-term,  day- 
to-day  commitment  to  deliver  quality  training,  modern 
and  well-maintained  weapons  and  equipment;  a  safe, 
secure  and  productive  workplace;  a  healthy  environ¬ 
ment;  and  good  living  conditions  for  servicemembers 
and  their  families,”  he  said. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MAY  20,  2004) 

DOD  AWARDS  GRANTS  TO  MINORITY 
INSTITUTIONS 

he  Department  of  Defense  announced  today  plans 
to  award  25  grants  totaling  $6.5  million  to  21  mi¬ 
nority  institutions.  These  grants  represent  the  final 
phase  of  the  fiscal  2004  DoD  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  Minority  Institutions  Infrastructure 
Support  Program.  The  grants  will  enhance  programs  and 
capabilities  at  these  institutions  in  scientific  disciplines 
critical  to  national  security  and  the  DoD. 

This  announcement  is  the  result  of  merit  competition 
for  infrastructure  support  funding  conducted  for  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  by  the  Army 
Research  Office  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search.  The  solicitation  resulted  in  233  proposals  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  broad  agency  announcement  issued  in  Sep¬ 
tember  2003. 

The  Army  Research  Office  plans  to  award  1 2  equipment 
grants  (ranging  from  $50,000  to  $200,000)  and  13  re¬ 
search  grants  (ranging  from  $300,000  to  $500,000)  with 
performance  periods  of  1 2  and  1 5  months  respectively. 

Awards  will  be  made  only  after  written  agreements  are 
reached  between  the  department  and  the  institutions. 

The  list  of  recipients  is  available  online  at  <  http://www.de- 
fenselink.mil/news/May2004/d20040520ins.pdf  > . 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  NEWS 
RELEASE  (MAY  12,  2004) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  VALUE  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 

lenn  F.  Lamartin,  director,  Defense  Systems,  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 
Technology  and  Logistics,  presented  the  annual  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  Value  Engineering  Achievement 
Awards  during  a  ceremony  today  at  the  Pentagon. 

Value  engineering  is  a  systematic  process  to  analyze  func¬ 
tions  to  identify  actions  to  reduce  cost,  increase  quality, 
and  improve  mission  capabilities  across  the  entire  spec¬ 
trum  of  DoD  systems,  processes,  and  organizations.  The 
Department  of  Defense  Value  Engineering  Program  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  an  incentive  for  government  participants 
and  their  industry  counterparts  to  improve  their  joint 
value  proposition  by  promoting  innovation  and  creativ¬ 
ity  by  seeking  best  value  solutions  as  part  of  a  success¬ 
ful  business  relationship.  During  fiscal  year  2003,  more 
than  3,280  in-house  value  engineering  proposals  and 
contractor-initiated  value  engineering  change  proposals 
were  accepted  with  projected  savings  in  excess  of  $858 
million. 

The  Value  Engineering  Awards  Program  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  outstanding  achievements  and  encourages 
additional  projects  to  improve  in-house  and  contractor 
productivity.  An  award  winner  from  each  DoD  compo¬ 
nent  was  eligible  for  selection  in  the  following  five  cate¬ 
gories:  program/project,  individual,  team,  organization, 
and  contractor.  Additional  “special”  awards  were  given 
to  recognize  innovative  applications  or  approaches  that 
expanded  the  traditional  scope  of  value  engineering  use. 
Today's  awards  were  presented  to  the  following: 


OSD 


^cial — Jay  Mandelbaum,  Program  Manager,  DoD 
Value  Engineering 


ARMY 


Program/Project— Wayne  Burke,  precision  fires  deputy 
project  manager 

Individual— Charles  Cebula,  value  engineering  pro¬ 
gram  manager,  Program  Executive  Office,  Com¬ 
mand  Control  and  Communications  Tactical 
Team — M821 A1  and  M889A1  HE  Mortar  Ammunition 
Team 

)rganization — Program  Executive  Office,  Ammunition 
Contractor— Olympic  Associates  Co. 

Special— Brig.  Gen.  (P)  Michael  R.  Mazzucchi,  program 
executive  officer,  Command,  Control  and  Communi¬ 
cations  Tactical 

^cial— Padre  Island  Storm  Damage  Reduction  & 
Environmental  Restoration  Team,  Galveston  District, 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
^cial— C2A1  Canister  Packaging  Team,  U.S.  Army 
Research,  Development  and  Engineering  Command 


NAVY 


Program/Project — Landing  Craft,  Air  Cushion  Service 
Life  Extension  Program,  Amphibious  Warfare 
Program  (PMS377),  program  executive  office,  ships 
Individual — William  Ketchum,  Naval  Facilities  Engi¬ 
neering  Command 

Team— Sigonella  Re-Capitalization  Program  Team, 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
Organizatioi  — Microwave  Technologies  Department, 
Crane  Division,  Naval  Surface  Warfare  Center 
Special— Mark  Gindele,  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 


AIR  FORCE 


Program/Project — Sensor  Fuzed  Weapon  Program 
Office,  AAC/YHS 

Individual— Robert  K.  McGill,  Ogden  Air  Logistics 
Center 

Team— Battle  Management  (BMC3)  &  Mission  Plan¬ 
ning  Program  Offices,  Electronic  Systems  Center 


DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 


Program/Project— C-5  Floorboard  Project  Team, 
Defense  Supply  Center  Richmond 
Individual— Andrew  Utz,  Defense  Supply  Center 
Columbus 

Team— Value  Engineering  Team,  Defense  Supply 
Center  Columbus 

Organization— Defense  Supply  Center  Richmond 
Contractor— Outdoor  Venture  Corporation 
Special— Value  Management  Team,  Defense  Supply 
Center  Philadelphia 


MISSILE  DEFENSE  AGENCY 


Program/Project — Lower  Tier  Air  and  Missile  Defense 
Project  Management  Office 
Individual— Larry  Easterwood,  Terminal  High  Altitude 
Area  Defense  (THAAD)  Program  Office 
Team — Command  Value  Engineering  Team 
Special— THAAD/PATRIOT  Launcher  Product 
Office/Team 


DEFENSE  FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING  SERVICE 


Program/Project — myPay  Project  Team 
Team— Columbus  Customer  Support  Office  Team 
Organizatioi  —Contract  Pay  Product  Line 


NATIONAL  GEOSPATIAL-INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 


Contractor— BAE  Systems  (Lightyear  1 ) 
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Acquisition 
Logistics  Excellence 

An  Internet  Listing  Tailored  to  the  Professional  Acquisition  Workforce 


Surfing  the  Net 


Acquisition  Community  Connection 
(ACC) 

http://acc.dau.mil 

Policies,  procedures,  tools,  references, 
publications,  Web  links,  and  lessons 
learned  for  risk  management,  contracting, 
system  engineering,  total  ownership  cost 
(TOC). 

Acquisition  Reform  Network  (AcqNet) 

http://www.arnet.gov/ 

Virtual  library;  federal  acquisition  and 
procurement  opportunities;  best  practices; 
electronic  forums;  business  opportunities; 
acquisition  training;  excluded  parties  list. 

Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstrations  (ACTDs) 

http  ://www.acq  .osd .  m  i  l/actd/ 

ACTD’s  accomplishments,  articles, 
speeches,  guidelines,  and  points  of 
contact. 

Aging  Systems  Sustainment  and 
Enabling  Technologies  (ASSET) 

http://catt.bus.okstate.edu/asset/index. 

html 

A  government-academic-industry 
partnership.  Technologies  and  processes 
developed  in  the  ASSET  program 
increase  the  DoD  supply  base,  reduce 
time  and  cost  associated  with  parts 
procurement,  and  enhance  military 
readiness. 

Air  Force  (Acquisition) 

http  ://www.saf  aq  .hq.af.mil/ 

Policy;  career  development  and  training 
opportunities;  reducing  TOC;  library;  links. 

Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMC) 
Contracting  Laboratory’s  FAR  Site 

http://farsite.hill.af.mil/ 

FAR  search  tool;  Commerce  Business 
Daily  announcements  (CBDNet);  Federal 
Register;  electronic  forms  library. 

Army  Acquisition  Support  Center 

http://asc.army.mil 

News;  policy;  Army  AL&T  Magazine; 
programs;  career  information;  events; 
training  opportunities. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Acquisition,  Logistics  &  Technology) 

https://webportal.saalt.army.mil/ 

ACAT  Listing;  ASA(ALT)  Bulletin;  digital 
documents  library;  ASA(ALT)  organiza¬ 
tion;  links  to  other  Army  acquisition  sites. 

Association  of  Old  Crows  (AOC) 

http://www.crows.org 

Association  news;  conventions, 
conferences,  courses;  Journal  of 
Electronic  Defense. 


Commerce  Business  Daily 

http://cbdnet.gpo.gov 

Access  to  current  and  back  issues  with 
search  capabilities;  business  opportuni¬ 
ties;  interactive  yellow  pages. 

Committee  for  Purchase  from  People 

Who  are  Blind  or  Severely  Disabled 

http://www.jwod.gov 

Information  and  guidance  to  federal 
customers  on  the  requirements  of  the 
Javits-Wagner-O’Day  (JWOD)  Act. 

Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU) 

http://www.dau.mil 

DAU  Course  Catalog;  Defense  AT&L 
magazine  and  Defense  Acquisition 
Review  journal;  course  schedule;  policy 
documents;  guidebooks;  and  training  and 
education  news  for  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce. 

DAU  Alumni  Association 

http://www.dauaa.org 

Acquisition  tools  and  resources; 
government  and  related  links;  career 
opportunities;  member  forums. 

DAU  Distance  Learning  Courses 

http://www.dau.mil/registrar/apply.asp 

Take  DAU  courses  online  at  your  desk,  at 
home,  at  your  convenience. 

Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 

Agency  (DARPA) 

http://www.darpa.mil 

News  releases;  current  solicitations; 
“Doing  Business  with  DARPA.” 

Defense  Electronic  Business  Program 
Office  (DEBPO) 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/dpap/ebiz 

Policy;  newsletters;  Central  Contractor 
Registration  (CCR);  assistance  centers; 
DoD  EC  partners. 

Defense  Information  Systems  Agency 
(DISA) 

http://www.disa.mil 

Structure  and  mission  of  DISA;  Defense 
Information  System  Network;  Defense 
Message  System;  Global  Command  and 
Control  System. 

Defense  Modeling  and  Simulation 
Office  (DMSO) 

http://www.dmso.mil 

DoD  Modeling  and  Simulation  Master 
Plan;  document  library;  events;  services. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC) 

http://www.dau.mil 


DSMC  educational  products  and  services; 
course  schedules;  job  opportunities. 

Defense  Technical  Information  Center 
(DTIC) 

http://www.dtic.mil/ 

Technical  reports;  products  and  services; 
registration  with  DTIC;  special  programs; 
acronyms;  FAQs. 

Deputy  Director,  Systems  Engineering, 
USD(AT&L/IO/SE) 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/io/se/index.htm 

Systems  engineering  mission;  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act 
information,  training,  and  related  sites; 
information  on  key  areas  of  systems 
engineering  responsibility. 

Director,  Defense  Procurement  and 
Acquisition  Policy  (DPAP) 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/dpap 

Procurement  and  acquisition  policy  news 
and  events;  reference  library;  DPAP 
organizational  breakout;  acquisition 
education  and  training  policy  and 
guidance. 

DoD  Defense  Standardization  Program 

http://www.dsp.dla.mil 

All  about  DoD  standardization;  key  Points 
of  Contact;  FAQs;  Military  Specifications 
and  Standards  Reform;  newsletters; 
training;  nongovernment  standards;  links 
to  related  sites. 

DoD  Enterprise  Software  Initiative  (ESI) 

http://www.donimit.navy.mil/esi 

Joint  project  to  implement  true  software 
enterprise  management  process  within 
DoD. 

DoD  Inspector  General  Publications 

http://www.dodig.osd.mil/pubs/index. 

html 

Audit  and  evaluation  reports;  IG 
testimony;  planned  and  ongoing  audit 
projects  of  interest  to  the  acquisition 
community. 

DoD  Office  of  Technology  Transition 

http://www.dtic.mil/ott/ 

Information  about  and  links  to  OTT’s 
programs. 

Dual  Use  Science  &  Technology 
(DUS&T)  Program 

http://www.dtic.mil/dust 

Fact  sheet;  project  information,  guidance, 
and  success  stories. 

Earned  Value  Management 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/pm 

Implementation  of  Earned  Value 
Management;  latest  policy  changes; 
standards;  international  developments; 
active  noteboard. 


Electronic  Industries  Alliance  (EIA) 

http://www.eia.org 

Government  relations  department; 
includes  links  to  issue  councils;  market 
research  assistance. 

Federal  Acquisition  Institute  (FAI) 

http://www.faionline.com 

Virtual  campus  for  learning  opportunities; 
information  access  and  performance 
support. 

Federal  Acquisition  Jump  Station 

http://prod.nais.nasa.gov/pub/fed- 

proc/home.html 

Procurement  and  acquisition  servers  by 
contracting  activity;  CBDNet;  reference 
library. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 

http://www.asu.faa.gov 

Online  policy  and  guidance  for  all  aspects 
of  the  acquisition  process. 

Federal  Government  Technology 
Transfer  Links 

http://dtica.dtic.mil/t2/orgt2.html 

Manpower  and  Training  Research 
Information  System  (MATRIS)  project 
offers  links  to  federal  government  tech 
transfer  programs. 

Federal  R&D  Project  Summaries 

http  ://www.osti  .gov/fed  r  nd/abo  ut.  ht  m  I 

Portal  to  information  on  federal  research 
projects;  search  databases  at  different 
agencies. 

Federal  Research  in  Progress 
(FEDRIP) 

http://grc.ntis.gov/fedrip.htm 

Information  on  federally  funded  projects  in 
the  physical  sciences,  engineering,  and 
life  sciences. 

Fedworld  Information 

http://www.fedworld.gov 

Comprehensive  central  access  point  for 
searching,  locating,  ordering,  and 
acquiring  government  and  business 
information. 

General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 

http://www.gao.gov 

GAO  reports;policy  and  guidance;  FAQs. 

General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 

http://www.gsa.gov 

Online  shopping  for  commercial  items  to 
support  government  interests. 

Government-Industry  Data  Exchange 
Program  (GIDEP) 

http://www.gidep.org/ 

Federally  funded  co-op  of  government- 
industry  participants,  providing  electronic 
forum  to  exchange  technical  information 
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essential  to  research,  design,  develop¬ 
ment,  production,  and  operational  phases 
of  the  life  cycle  of  systems,  facilities,  and 
equipment. 

GOV.Research_Center 

http://grc.ntis.gov 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  National 
Technical  Information  Service  (NTIS),  and 
National  Information  Services  Corporation 
(NISC)  joint  venture  single-point  access  to 
government  information. 

Integrated  Dual-Use  Commercial 
Companies  (IDCC) 

http://www.idcc.org 

Information  for  technology-rich 
commercial  companies  on  doing  business 
with  the  federal  government. 

International  Society  of  Logistics 

http://www.sole.org 

Online  desk  references  that  link  to 
logistics  problem-solving  advice;  Certified 
Professional  Logistician  certification. 

Joint  Experimentation  (JE)  Program 

http://www.jfcom.mil/about/experi- 

ment.html 

The  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command 
(USJFCOM)’s  JE  campaign  plans  support 
improvements  in  doctrine,  interoperability, 
and  integration  for  more  effective  use  of 
military  forces. 

Joint  Interoperability  Test  Command 
(JITC) 

http://jitc.fhu.disa.mil 

Policies  and  procedures  for  interoperabil¬ 
ity  certification;  lessons  learned;  support 
link. 

Joint  Spectrum  Center  (JSC) 

http://www.jsc.mil 

Provides  operational  spectrum 
management  support  to  the  Joint  Staff 
and  COCOMs  and  conducts  R&D  into 
spectrum-efficient  technologies. 

Library  of  Congress 

http://www.loc.gov 

Research  services;  Congress  at  Work; 
Copyright  Office;  FAQs. 


MANPRINT  (Manpower  and 
Personnel  Integration) 

http://www.manprint.army.mil 

Points  of  contact  for  program  managers; 
relevant  regulations;  policy  letters  from 
the  Army  Acquisition  Executive;  briefings 
on  the  MANPRINT  program. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  (NASA)’s  Commercial 
Technology  Office  (CTO) 

http://technology.grc.nasa.gov 

Promotes  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
industry  through  commercial  use  of  NASA 
technologies  and  expertise. 

National  Contract  Management 
Association  (NCMA) 

http://www.ncmahq.org 

“What’s  New  in  Contracting?”;  educational 
products  catalog;  career  center. 

National  Defense  Industrial  Associa¬ 
tion  (NDIA) 

http://www.ndia.org 

Association  news;  events;  government 
policy;  National  Defense  magazine. 

National  Geospatial-Intelligence 
Agency 

http://www.nima.mil 

Imagery;  maps  and  geodata;  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  resources;  publications. 

National  Institute  of  Standards  and 

Technology  (NIST) 

http://www.nist.gov 

Information  about  NIST  technology, 
measurements,  and  standards  programs, 
products,  and  services. 

National  Technical  Information  Service 
(NTIS) 

http://www.ntis.gov/ 

Online  service  for  purchasing  technical 
reports,  computer  products,  videotapes, 
audiocassettes. 

Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 

http  ://www.  navsea.  navy,  m  i  I 

Total  Ownership  Cost  (TOC);  documenta¬ 
tion  and  policy;  reduction  plan; 
implementation  timeline;  TOC  reporting 
templates;  FAQs. 

Navy  Acquisition  and  Business 
Management 

http://www.abm.rda.hq.navy.mil 


Policy  documents;  training  opportunities; 
guides  on  risk  management,  acquisition 
environmental  issues,  past  performance, 
and  more;  news  and  assistance  for  the 
Standardized  Procurement  System  (SPS) 
community;  notices  of  upcoming  events. 

Navy  Acquisition,  Research  and 
Development  Information  Center 

http://www.onr.navy.mil/sci_tech 

News  and  announcements;  acronyms; 
publications  and  regulations;  technical 
reports;  how  to  do  business  with  the  Navy. 

Navy  Best  Manufacturing  Practices 
Center  of  Excellence 

http://www.bmpcoe.org 

National  resource  to  identify  and  share 
best  manufacturing  and  business 
practices  in  use  throughout  industry, 
government,  academia. 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command  (NAVAIR) 

http://www.navair.navy.mil 

Provides  advanced  warfare  technology 
through  the  efforts  of  a  seamless, 
integrated,  worldwide  network  of  aviation 
technology  experts. 

Office  of  Force  Transformation 

http://www.oft.osd.mil 

News  on  transformation  policies, 
programs,  and  projects  throughout  the 
DoD  and  the  Services. 

Open  Systems  Joint  Task  Force 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/osjtf 

Open  Systems  education  and  training 
opportunities;  studies  and  assessments; 
projects,  initiatives  and  plans;  reference 
library. 

Project  Management  Institute 

http://www.pmi.org 

Program  management  publications; 
information  resources;  professional 
practices;  career  certification. 

Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 

http://www.sbaonline.sba.gov 

Communications  network  for  small 
businesses. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
(SBIR)  Program  and  Small  Business 
Technology  Transfer  (SBTT)  Program 

http://www.acq.osd.mil/sadbu 

Program  and  process  information;  current 
solicitations;  Help  Desk  information. 


Software  Program  Managers  Network 

http://www.spmn.com 

Site  supports  project  managers,  software 
practitioners,  and  government 
contractors.  Contains  publications  on 
highly  effective  software  development 
best  practices. 

Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems 

Command  (SPAWAR) 

https://e-commerce.spawar.navy.mil 

SPAWAR  business  opportunities; 
acquisition  news;  solicitations;  small 
business  information. 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

(Acquisition,  Technology  and 

Logistics)  (USD[AT&L]) 

http  ://www.acq  .osd  .mil  / 

USD(AT&L)  documents;  streaming 
videos;  links  to  many  other  valuable  sites. 

USD(AT&L)  Knowledge  Sharing 

System  (formerly  Defense  Acquisition 

Deskbook) 

http://akss.dau.mil 

Automated  acquisition  reference  tool 
covering  mandatory  and  discretionary 
practices. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

http://www.uscg.mil 

News  and  current  events;  services;  points 
of  contact;  FAQs. 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
MARITIME  Administration 

http://www.marad.dot.gov/ 

Information  and  guidance  on  the 
requirements  for  shipping  cargo  on  U.S. 
flag  vessels. 
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